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The article which we submitted, not 
long ago, to our readers, on the state of 
the trade, or rather the commerce, of 


this country, has met with an extremely 
favourable reception. It has, also, been 
reprinted jn various forms by several of 


the provincial n wspapers ; as well i 


Ireland, as in Great Britain. Some of 
them a honestly acknowledged the 
source from whence they derived their 


+! nae 5 ila 
information : others, have been s ent, 





nd have not 60 much as mentioned the 
LITERARY PaNoraMa, notwithstanding 
the most important cle of t! journai 
was borrowed from it. Such incivility 


formerly excited our indignation ;_— but 
we now derive some satisfaction from the 
consideration that the public is instructed, 
though the source of tbat instruction be 
out of sight. 

That paper principally stated the in- 
creased import and export of 





the commerce of Scotland, however, 13 
every way deserving or attention ; and 
we hope to be able to communicate infor- 


mation equally satisfactory on the com 
merce of Ireland; as the materials for 
that purpose have been some time in a 
state of forwardness. 

It must be noticed, that Scotland im- 
ports much more in proportion to Eng- 


Vor. V. (Lit. Pan 


’ } ar? 
sriGieh SOC j 


land, than she exports, of foreign commoe 
1S surprising, 


dities; which is by no meat 
when we consider the immense quantities 
of merchandize of all biti pits trom 
the ports of London, Bristol, and Liverpool 
to our islands and settlements abroad. 
London is, also, the centre of the India 
trade ; and whatever is brought from that 
country witha view to expertation, adds 
tothe mass of goods sent abroad from 
me ae nd; for which neither Scotland n 





Ireland has any equivalent. We 

therefore, rather to infer from the 

ments on this su t, the 

foreign articles consumed in S 

jt ( 1 inc 

¢ e } > 
Vid, ne th-t1 } n 
BI skiil is baffled to ac- 
expo lon ¢ edi} tie 
+ } \ 
impor } during the years 1800, 
1801, and 1802 

The quantity imported in 1800 was 
0,203 cv t kport was 13,099 cwt ; 
ind if it be thought, micht be, that 
t! ference was w] iained on 
hand of the former year, yet we know 
t Ww 0 t tha ) inference 
could inf nee ve anantities of 
the following vears. In 1861, the import 
was 10,145 cwt. : the export was 12,015 


cwt. In 1802 thein‘port was 13.058 ewt: 
_ vee ee 

tre ort was . 
from cur ownexperience, that coffee was 


an article of the breakfast in Scotland 





during tt is period, y t these returns shew 
no sign o t fact. Wemust not, how- 
; 
ever cy { s art 2 without re rth o 
t { i ng 
the great increase of t mmet nits 
for in 17GO e quantit mported was 
only 204 cwt; of w re exported 
} I 
125 « 3, tl r quantities, 
we see, t ¢ wts. L 
doubtedly, many of the Sc h poris ure 
well situated for arunto the continent ; 


and the way thither is well known io the 
Scottish mariners, 


20 
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Heme was imported in 1790, to the 
amount of 41,463 cwt. In 1792 it was 
44,877 cwt. In 1799 it was 76,0697 cwt. In 
1802 it was 71,550 cwt. the exportation 
being only $08 cwt. In what was this 


a Iditional qu intity mployed ? Most likely, 
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in weaving wings for vessels to waft the | 
increased commerce of the country over | 


the ocean. 

Iron has stood at about 5,900 tons du- 
ring the whole period from 17G0 to 1802. 

German Linens, plain, have been 
exported in much the same quantities as 
imported ; which sufficiently proves that 
the North Britons are content with their 
own manufacture. 
ed in 1790 was 691 cwt ; the export was 
455 cwt. In 1791 the import was O11 
ewt; the export 819. In 1801 the import 
was 964 cwt. theexport 1,18l cwt. In 
1802 the import was 1,825 cwt, the ex- 
port 1,239 cwt. This demonstrates in- 
crease of commerce; since the article is 
not kept at home. 

Like the southern p 
Scotiand does not produce 
in proportion to its increase of inhabitants, 
if we may judge by its importation of 
Rice, which in {790 was 2,700 cwt;_ in 
4702 it was 554 cwt. but in 1800 was 
10,732 cwt; and in 180L was 20,428 
cwt. This extraordinary quantity appears 
to be an unfavourable symptom : unless we 
can suppose, that this description of food, 
had become more favourite among the 
per ple. 

We confess, that we have seen with 
regret the quantities ot Whiskey drank as 
ordinary beverage in Scotland; being 
well convinced that it must be detrimen 
talto health. With equal concern we 
observe, that the importation of Branpy 
is raised from 21,000 gallons in 1792 to 
34,078 gallons in 1801; and from 
25,081 gallons in 1792, to 87,129 gallons 
111802: [noexport.] And this, while 
the import ef. Geneva also, has 
trom.20,544 gallons in 179), and 50,000 
gallons in 1792, to 485,108 gallons in 





increase of foo l 





mounted 


1501, and-~180091 gallons in 1802.— 
{iitthe export,] Rum also, which in 
‘ 


1740 was 200,827 gallons; and iv 1791, 


was 354,220 gallons, in 1501 was 674,553 | 


gallons, and in 1802 was 1,005,057 ‘gal- 
Jons. There was however some export 
of this: ] 


and in 1$92 it was 403,229. The difle- 


rence, no doubt, was home consumption. 


Phe quantity import. | 


rts of the island | 


in 1801 it was 117,714 gallons; | 
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This does not augur well for morals, 
whatever it may for trade: will it have 
no effect on the mental and physical con- 
stitution of the people ? 

Sucar has partaken of the same facilities 
for continental intercourse, as we re- 
marked in respect to coffee. The import 
in 1790 was 135,371 cwt. In 180) it 
was 324,221 cwt, in 1802 it was 308,603 
cwt : the export in 1790 was 54,744 cwt. 
in 1802 it was 131,730 cwt. This was 
sugar in its raw state. 

We shall mention but one article more, 
Corron Woot: theimport of which, in 
1790, was 2,807,462lbs : in 1791 it was 
3,115,946 lbs: in 1792 it was 3,425,465 
lbs: in 1799 it was 4,852,622ibs: in 
1800 it was 0,027,04Qlbs : in 1801 it waa 
8,210,354ibs. and in 1802 it was 
10,580,981]bs. This gradual, steady, and 
progressive increase deserves notice, for 
the highest exportation is but 91,476lbs. 
—in 1802: the remainder therefore, 
must have been worked up into manufac- 
tured goods in the country: and if so, 
can it be supposed that the workmen have 
been standing idle, or that the artifi- 
cers willing to work, and diligent when 
at work, have been from necessity unem- 
ployed ? 

It may be said, and truly, that the 
more we import from foreign parts, the 
more dependent we are upen them: if 
they do not supply us, we are without 
resource: if they withhold their bounty, 
ve must intreat their pity. But we have had 


| ‘ : 
repeated occasion to insist that commerce 


is mutual: if A. will not take of B, B. 
will not take of A ; and thus each party is 
in the same situation as before the rela- 
tionsof amity and intercourse were esta- 
biished between them. We most cer- 
tainly do not desire that the sugar islands 


should be sunk to the bottom of the sea; 


but, ifit were asked, how did the English 
contrive to set out a breakfast before sugar 
was imported, we might gravely state their 
recourse to the jug of brown ale, with 
atoastin it; and the experiments they 
tried on the virtues of beef: — Yet, were 
these English bull dogs, the dread of the 
wine-drinking French and Spaniards, Let 
that stand in proof of their valour ; and 
as to their wit, though we dare not con- 


| trovert the affirmation of the courageous 


‘ 


Sir Andrew Aguecheek, that his wit 
had been injured by his eating of beef, 
yet we believe that late generations have 
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no great reason to boast of the superiority 


Im 


of their wit over those of their forefathers. | 


The witlings of our times would not have | 


passed current for wise men in former 
ages ; and who does not wish for the ta- 
leats possessed by some of their leaders 
—pro lono pullico? 

But, not intending to maintain our in- 
dependence of foreign parts, as an univer- 
sal proposition, we nevertheless conceive, 


that we shall do no harm to the real i in- | 
prime ‘importance. 


terests of our country, by stating cir- 
cumstances that may diminish the anxiety 
felt by some, onaccount of our depen- 


dence on countries under the power of 


our political enemies. We have said, 


that when they winde up their accounts, | 


our enemies will be losers, There is a 
sense in which (humanity apart) this coun- 
try may become a great gainer by the con- 
sequences of the present commotions, 
although their object is professedly to 
effect her ruin. 

The bounty of heaven has bestowed on 
3ritain, a fertile soil, and this is now 
improved by an Agriculture, never car- 
ried on with more spirit; we mean, 
which never gathered a greater quantity 
of produce from the same extent of soil. 
To the same bounty we are indebted for 
an inexhaustible supply of coal, which 
enables us to keep our machinery going, 
in spite of the wishes of our enemies to 
effect its stoppage. These are natural ad- 
vantages : our internal intercourse, whe- 
ther by roads, or by canals, is another 
happiness perfectly independent of the 
likes and dislikes of vg foreign power 
whatever. 
of all, or that whic h er owt is the whole, 
is, the encircling ocean, 
tion of which we are enabled to make 
wh: itever im iprove ements we please i in our 
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will not believe it, till they have forced 
us into the conviction of it, by blows. 

It was our design to Have te aken a more 
general view of the probab!e means of 
supply on which Britain might depend 
for distant productions, than we find con- 
venient at present; but perceiving the 
course of opinion as expressed by authori 
ty, we cannot prevail on ourseives wholly 
to forego the present opportunity of sub- 


mitting a few words on several articles of 


If we examine accurately the extensive 
list of our imports, with —— to the 
inquiry, which of them Britain really 
cannot do without, we shall find the for- 
midable scroll shrink into a mere scrap : 
the monntain dwindles into a molehill. 
The chief indispensables from foreign 


| nations, prey hemp, iron, timber, 


tar, and tallow, We may add, hides, 
cotton, dye-woods ; —also, tea, wine, and 
brandy. 

Frax is the parent of the great stapie 
article of the North of Ireland,—linen ; 


| and the seed necessary for the propagation 


Perhaps the greatest advantage | 
| or afterwards 
by the interven. | 


public concerns ; without any foreign | 





ambassador’s presuming to hint on 
part of his master, that we are advancing 
in comfort and accommodation, too ra- 
pidly for hts political interest. 
we inquire, whether those articles, for 
which we have hitherto resorted to foreign 
ports, may not be obt tained 


} mm some 


J a 
And if 


| of this plant, bas hitherto been supplied 


from abroad: originally from Holland ; 
but lately from America, ‘The reason ot 
this we understand is, because the flax 
intended to be used in manufacture, is 
pulled defore it has completely ripened its 
seed ; at which time it is supposed to be 
more tender, and capable of being 
wrought into a finer cloth. ‘Two remarks 
arise trom this: the first 1s, that if the 
Irish let a greater part of their crop ma- 
ture its sé ed f his year, they need require 
no supply of seed for the year ensuing, 
And secondly, that the 
wearing of linen a little coarser than usual, 
is the worst that need happen. Even 


against this, palliatives may be resorted to. 
Fiax seed may be o ied from Sicily, 
from: Greece, and ie Canad Lh 

| quantity imported trom the Baltic last ye. r 
was about 150,000 hogsheads but a 
great part of this, though sufticiently good 
for crushing into oil, isnot perfect ; and 
therefore cannot be trusted to for sowing. 
What Sietly aad G: e& furnisn (2 gypt 





one or other of the colonies we have | might be included, were it friendly) may 
planted ?—we may perhaps find, that | be procured at y time of the year ; 
Britannia, with her family, is indepen- | what Canada is 3 sendin Way 
deat of all tbe nations of theearth. This arrive inthe middle of May, or the be- 
‘is indeed, a truth, which foreign nations | ginning of June: so that it is umeertain 
do not wish us to believe, and our natural | whether it will be in for the sowing 
disposition is so good-natured, that we} season. ‘We learn, from the result of a 
i s 202 
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public meeting, held at Armagh, Dec. 27, ; Armed Neutrality, and the heart-burnings 
}S0S, that there was Go absolute want ot t caused 71 at W the first occasion on 
flax seed, at that moment, though appre- | which our enlightened iron-masiers endeas 
hensions were enter ned. Neverthele 35, ly ured t 1waprove their comm GIty effet= 
the majority of the meeting was clearly | tually : the trade in Russian iron has been 
against a public remot Ice On tl diminishing ever since: it is likely that 
subject: and after discussion, agreed to | during the present non intercourse with 


wait the event. 


Hp is likely to be supplied 


} 
fected 


dance in ashort time from Ireland, as well 
as from Canada, where thousands of acres 
are now allotted to its cultivation. We | 
have elsewhere [compare Panorama, Vol. 
ILL. p. 905.} given an account of the na- 


ture and properties of the sunn, or East- 
Indian hemp: and it is thought that our 
dependance on Russia for this article has 
nearly, if not completely, reached its ter- 
mination. Thevery bigh price, which 
hemp bears at this moment, operates as a 
powerful inducement to our national agri- 
eults There is no question on the 
-cpatlility of our country to supply any 
utities of the very best kind of hemp 
The following is part of a public report. 
«The culture of hemp is rapidly ex- 
tending in Canada, and there is much rea- 
son to hope, that in a few years we shall, 
through this medium, be rendered inde- 
pendent of the foreign markets.—Several 
hundred tons were grown during the Jast 
vear in the neighbourhood of Montreal, 
Camden, Howard on the Thames, and 


rists, 


other parts of Upper Canada; and we | 
hear with great pleasure, that upwards of 


twenty looms and rope walks were esta- 
blished during that period. The ordinary 
produce of clean and dressed hemp of the 
first quality 1s from 6 to 7 cwt. per acre.” 

The operation of converting British 
Inon into steel, has been so greatly im- 


thate untry, 
md then- 


in fo supply us 


r improvements may be pers 
-when Russia m ly be dis- 
he commodity 
rebut in Britain, 


posed ag 


i 


] } 
may bein demand, anywh 


TIMBER is unquestionably an Article 
of great importance : and ove which our 


own island does not producg in sufficieut 
quantity to meet the demand. In fact, 
the demand arises from so many different 
quarters, each increasing, that we scarcely 
t A vast 


can discern any termiuation of it. 


mass of foreign timber }s employed in 


timber, the d 


| ployed is of home growth. 





proved, under the encouragement derived | 


from patents, some of which are of late 


date, that we have little, very little call | 


arti- 





for foreign iron. A few of the best 
cles indeed, in the making of which ha- 
bit has confirmed the workmen in the use 
of foreign bar iron, still continue to de- 
mand that kind by which they obtained 

ir renntatis Vi . 1! 
their reputation. ve cannot Di 
attention ; but, we 


ime this 
learn from the testi- 
mony of practical men, that the ordinary 
ironmongery never exhibited such good 
iron as of late; and that for general pur- 
poses a decided preference is given to 
British. 
improvement may prod 
iron superior to the Russian 
more on this subject : We remember the 


British bar 
One word 


lnce 


building; and while the outskirts of the 


tnetropolis are spreading in all directions, 


the houses bein ; built mostly with foreign 
wnand is not likely to di- 
minish. We understand, that in the New 
lown Edinburgh, and its adjacencies, in- 
cluding miles of streets, not a timber em- 
Yor this arti- 
cle, then, we must turn our attention 
abroad. Canada has supplied nearly 
50,000 loads of timber in the last year: 
we may presuine it is equal in quality to 
what we were accustomed to receive from 
America. Immense quantities may be 
obtained from Brazil. Perhaps to seek it 
still further distant, might not be warrant- 
able, the expence of treight considered. 

Happily, immense plantations have 
been made in Britain within a few years, 
lately passed ; so that we may look for- 
ward to a more plentiful supply of this 
article, of our own production. 

‘Lhe following statement shews that 
we have not been inattentive in eur distant 
possessions to the introduction of woods of 
the finer kinds. 

‘©The cultivation of Manocany in India 
has been attended with great success. 
Two plants (the first known in India) were 
sent out by the Court of Directors to the 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta; from these 


' two, upwards of a thousand plants have 


Another step in the career of | 
two or three feet.” 
| . ) . 
Tar is made from the roots of trees, as 
the tigiver bears too high a price, and is 


been reat d, and 
f 


they succeed so well, as 
‘w years to be a valuable 
acguisiion to the country.—The two ori- 
ginal trees were last year nee rly four feet 
in circumference, and several of the other 


2 ina 


to prom) 














it 
f 
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capable of application to superior purposes. 
Hitherto, it has not been regarded among 
us. becense it could be obtained cheaper 
from foreig ies, But there is no 
reason in nature wl should not be 
procured from the roots of trees in Britain. 





are in North Britain many thou- 
yielded firs, the 

ts of which might furnish 
tar. Tar has long been risu 
and it will continue to rise, because it had 
already become scarce, even in Norway, 





Y in pr Ice ; 





so creat has been the consumption o, the 
woods, Moreover the trees around the 


4 


inhabited parts = cut down, the boors ! 


have further to travel to their labours ; of 
course, the carriage of the tar, when made, 
augments the price, It is remarkable, 
that tar has even been imported into 
Jergen itself, from Archangel ; as may 
be seen by the list of imports into the 
former city: a speculation that would 
have astonished former ages ! 
to add, that the same countries to which 
we look for timber, Canada and Brazil, 
may be supposed also to furnish other 


Ay * 
V¢ ought 





productions of the woods, pitch, tar, and 


turpentine, when the market for them in 
Britain shall have become steady. ‘hese 
considerations are independent of any 


source to be found in the coal tar, whi 
possesses some valuable properties 

Our consumption of ‘Tattow bas long 
exceeded our supply : 
ate substitute at ‘he present moment is 


the most immedi- 


oil; and vast quantities of oil have been 
burnt during the present winter, in parts 
ot our island, where formerly they knew 


not how to light a lamp. This may not 
be any great injuryinthe end. At present 
the hich price of tallow is felt in do- 


mestic arrangements, and more severely 


in manufactories, and other establish- 
ments, where great quantities are con- 
sumed. It is understood that our own 
tallow requires foreign to be mixed with 
t, to lower its irdness, to a proper con- 
Brazil AN 1 South America will 
certainly supply tallow, in process of time. 
Hides, which are furni shed from the same 


places as tallow, —_ long been brought 


g 
in great quantities tot 


sistence. 


e London markets; 
and there can be no doubt, but after the 
traders abroad get into the habit of it, 
they may easily send us supplies of this 


article adequate to our consumption. 
Corton and Rice have lately been 

imported frem Sierra Leone; and this | 

part af Africa, if properly encouraged, 
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will greatiy e€ xceed the Gold Coast in the 
value of its Ly: oductions 

We conclude, by observing that, on the 
whole, we hast > bes n so » progressive ly ex- 
cluded from the Continent, and so gradue 
ally deprived of te tedelile derived from 
foreign productions, that, we have had 
time to turn our attention to substitutes 
from other parts of the world; or to ace 
pense entirely with 
he use iem. Had at our imports 


t 
been wituheld from us in an instant, and 
our commerce pen led at a sti ke, as 


that of America has been, by an embargo, 
we do not presume to think that tic con 
sequences might not have been serious. 
But we hope, that after having weathered 
the storm so far, and being staunch and 
tight, as yet, we shall pipe gia 
our voyage, and shall in due time br ng 
the good ship, the Commerce of Britat in, 

fely, if not triumphantly intg the de- 


7 
$irea Daven, 


ABSTRACT F COTTON, 


er rted into Lonvon 








From 1808 1807. 
1 Pr 
Eas B 14,362 11,262 
W 14,977 30 
in 7 7 
Brazil i? 15,703 2,978 
Turke e 2,952 1,522 
Africa 270 
— cemeteries 
Total.. B 31 Total. . Bags 39,769 
ee ae —— 
93,632 
},079 
Increase 808.. Bags 13,952 
N.B. Inthe abovestatement, the cotton speci- 
fled int ine abie, as imported from 
St. Michael’s, Guernsey. and Madeira, is 
included in the qua yin 1 from the 
Brazils, & being origir the produce of 
th untry ; that from Matta is included in 
the import from ey tor the same reason 
Imported into Liven: 
150> 1807 
FE Indie a eptmecene 
Vi t-] es Bags 2 0 41 738 
Amer t F 25,426 142.756 
Bra and Port 6,602 Li,d32 
é 7 
Purkey hanawe 27 
Total. . Bag 215 Total.. B 7 ra 
746 
197,346 
00,215 
is Bag 31,131 
mport fr l ind is here incl ude 





in that from the West-Indies, for the aboves 
mentioned reason. 


| KP For these Tables ve are ob! 


spo ndent, 


ged to a Cor 
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Anthropologia: or Dissertations on the 
Form and Colour of Man; with incidental 
Remarks. By T. Jarrold, M.D. Member 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Manchester. 4to. pp. 261. Price £1 1 0 
London: Cadell and Davies, 1808. 





ETIASYVy 


TS YAP MOL YEVOS 
“* For we nis offspring are;"’ was the 
sublime language of Aratus, the Cicilian 
poet; and of Cleanthes, in his ‘* hymn to 
Jupiter, “ deriving man from the divinity, 
himself. The expression has been con- 
secrated by St. Paul, who adopted it when 
pleading before the tribunal of the Areo- 
pagites, and boldly avowed, tiat the deity 
“« had made of one blood all nations of 
men, wherever dispersed on all the face 
of the earth.” It is true, that the same 
Sovereign Power has distributed the va- 
rious branches of the immense family of 
man, according to his pleasure :—the 
times and tides fore-allotted to each, in its 
order ;—the boundaries of the different 
habitations, which each was destined to 
occupy. Does it follow, because these 
branches have wicely diverged from each 


other, that any of them is forgotten by | 


that Parent from whom all derived their 
being ? or that he has left himself without a 
witness,—a witness capable of appealing 
with the most direct influence to their 
hearts and understandings, through their 
very senses, and appetites? Most certainly 
not: for 
Ey autws yop Capasy, nai miveueba, mai eouey. 
In HIM we 
Wherever exists a man, capable of 
exercising rational powers (without which 
he is no man) there is an evidence—not of 
a capricious forsaking of his creatures, 
by the Deity; but, of the steady and un- 
interrupted support, which D-vine goodness 
bestows on the sons of Adam. Never- 


live, are moved, and exist. 


theless, it seems, tha: some of the inge 
nious members of this great family, in 
the most favoured parts of it, cannot rest 
satisfied till they have degraded their own 
nature to the level of the brute; or have 


raised the nature of the brute to an equa- 
lity with their own. So natural 

principles of discontent, cavil, disorder, 
destruction of the scale of existence, to 
the heart of man! We would not be 
understood as discouraging the speculations 
of the well-informed, nor as cramping 
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the exertions of reflection and thought 
On the contrary, we ad e them, when 
well directed ; and, when the purpose iv 
tended to be answered by them is honour- 
able, wenever, knowingly, deprive them 
| of that commendation; though we ac- 
knowledge a something not absolutely 
| unallied to the feelings of indignation on 
of contempt, when we are reduced to the 
necessity Of as ng he « lono ame Vy 1 BE 
is the advantage of such traets on such 
subjects ?—and the answer is—a mere 
| blank. If the brutes were our superiors 
in virtue, the result of understanding and 


knowledge called into activity, we aight 
be tempted to desire promotion to a more 
correct resemblance of them ; if they were 
| more happy than humanity might be, that 
envy of which they were the subjects, 


could scarcely be denied the character of 
tolerable if not of laudable. 

But, the usual cause of discontent is 
a narrow and confined acquaintance with 
things. Man has 
animals, as of the hic 
was swifter of foot than a wild roe;— 
be has not the strength of the bull, what 
ever credulity attributes to the exploits of 
Milo of Crotona; he has no claws for 
defence, retractile, as those of the lion ; 
he has no venom like which 
insures the instant death of his antagonist. 
But he has speed enough for every desira- 
ble and 


, 


not the speed of some 
\ 
i 


rse, though Ac hil e 


the serpent, 
honest purpose: he has strength 


} 


be a 


| enough, if it be well engaged: andif he 
% 
g 


‘stitute of the means of spreading 


slaughter and mortality around him, that 


very destit on is in perfect coincidence 
with bis oreinal character as the Len 
volent! superior ot the creat } 

Man, mereov possesses as great a 
proportion of ceech s rate quality, as is 
consistent with « vel > of the who! 
in combination. ‘T\ nent the propor- 
tion of either, would be detrimental to 
the general mass. —_-——— 


Nevertheless, his essential distinction 
is a something superadded to whatever 


; ; 
excellence, the animals arouad him cat 


Shall effectually dist lish man fror 
brute, Jet them examine his mental fac 
s Wl h ut P! ju lice ~ id select 1} r 
stances wilhont i rtiai j 1 cur oe 
which, we are sorry to say, Israre. We 
deny not that brutes have mi worv, for 
instance, aud that a certain degiee of 


{with the attachment 











on 





ee ae as 
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of some of them towards 


benefactors; but this very memory fails 
them in the re ns of consanguinity, 
where we should expect to find it most 
powerful. It never goes beyond the im- 
mediate individual. No animal regards 
its fathe nor its mother, for any consi- 


derable length of time: and its grand 
father or grandmother, never. No animal 


looks backward, to its origin, at one 
torward to the issue of its 
All its cares center 


remove; no! 
Pp ster ty. 
Mediate 

in g,for distant descend: met 
for the benefit of children’s 

What is presented to it, it enjoys 
intentional cultivator is man Ap animal 
can take advantage of a fire, already 
kind'ed; but can neither kindle a fire, 
nor continue it, by tion of fuel 
It can form no estimate of wha 
pot behold, nor communicate information 
that benefit distant generations 


in its im- 
progeny but it erects no dwell- 
nor plants 
child en 


bt t the 


the ada 


t it does 
shall 


strength wisdom, or benevolence, it 
and never resembles 


knows no and per- 


never contemplates, 


It therefore divinity, 


forms no worship: yet this power is the 

mark of rationality ; as the exertion of 

it is the glory of an intelligent being 
Since, then, we cousider the rational 


and intellectual powers of man, as the 
true distinction of his 
little atfecied DY the ¢ 
his figure be 


We believe it is: 


nature, we aré 
juestion, hether 


matchless among anin ils ? 
we feel its superior 


beauty: we acknowledge in it 


human frame been allied 
of the ox or the sheep, still 
mental and spiritual resident 
have thought it entitled to a clear superio- 
rity of rank; which would have reduced 
the question of its configuration to little 
importance 

Dr. Jarrold is desirous of proving tha 
the bodily frame of man differs from iat 
of all animals, though some may closel 
resemble it ; and that nature has est lish. 
eda de cided distinction between that race 
of men, which the vanity of 
civilization affects to class as the lowest, 
and that race of anthropomorphous ani- 
mals which the Jucubrations of science 
Insist on consideri: as the high rest. He 
denies that the gradation 
applies to man and brute; and insists, 


p SSeSsINE a 
we should 


superior 





oS 


principle of 


|} has not 
Ji acknowledges no superior but brutal | 


of reasoning, 


agrace, a 
Jinishing, which bas no equal, and | 
which need fear no rival. But, had the 


in form to that | 
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rval } tween 
Gistant 


that the 


is too 


inte the two subjects 
asured by any de- 
t 


in that scale. He 


to bem 
grees comprised 
an exten 


> view of the system connected 
with his subject, and considers the grada- 
tion from a mineral etable, and 
from a supposed vegetable to an animal. 
He proves that the human race is of one 
species; and appeals to the parts of the 
e to substantiate his sentiment. 
He examines the bones of the members, 
trunk, and head separately ; the counte- 
nance and its features, the hair, the colour 
of the hatever else can be 
deemed allied to the purpose of his in- 


to a veg 





human figut 


skin, and w 


quiry. 
We cannot 


alive . 
volume for its 


praise the style of his 
fascination, or, indeed, for 

and his arrangement is 
that ingenuity 
general reader 
icts to which the Dr. 
adverted ; and some to which he 
though too slightly, at the close 
of his work, might, with greater propriety, 
have been introduced much earlier,-and 
treated with greater attention. 

We shall explain by instan- 
cing the fact, that the descendants of the 
Portuguese settlers in Africa, are now as 
thoroughly black as the them- 
selves. It would have been perfectly agree- 
hie to the Doctor’s subject, and course 
if he had ired some 
on the length of time in which 
their appearance was ef- 

We believe that the remark may 
ed for more than a century, and 
that century is not to be 
included in the time necessary to produce 
this new coloration. The conduct pursued 
by those settlers, whether they married 
wholly among themselves, or, erp ried 
mixed with the natives, they be 
obtained, observations on the progress and 
gradually enc reasing intensity of their com- 
plexions, the alteratious thereby produced 
in the heaith of the subjects, and the 
change of diseases which accompanied 
the change of colour, w been 
very interesting and tive. We 
been glad, as Dr. J. 


its correctness 
far from being the best 
might have devised. The 
will recollect some f 


1.023 
ailudes, 


ourselves, 


negroes 


acqu 
information 
this change im 
fected. 
be ty 


consequently, 


and, could 


ild have 
1ustruc 


should have too, if, 


| procured the miensuration of the heights, 


Jimbs, &c. of a number of negroes, some 
of these African-Portuguese could have 


been submitted to the same accuracy. We 
might then have determined. whether the 
conformation and proportion of the bones, 


i 
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have really been affected by climate: ot 
iether the musculage and skin only 


wl 
Orh *r questions also might be asked : 
whether these Portuguese carry their heads 


on the spit ly vot at the same angle of 


negroes ¢ anda 


this has any eftect on the formation of 
t r skull, as derived from the weicht 
of the brain? as the Dr suggests, cc 
cerning the negroes, In short, this ir 
stance, with the reasonings which it might 


have supported, vu 
opinion, of great importance Dr, J 
however, does little more than mention 
it, when about to terminate his disquis 
tion. 

But, though we do not find in this 


work, what we could wish for, and what 


perhaps is not to b ob fin this coun 
iry, if at ali, yet we } ir | J K y- 
ledge our obligations to the author, fo 
some of his hints. His volume contains 
much that is comn fab} ind t 

constant reference n tained Dy he Dr 
to the operations of Divine Providence as 


the great first cause, has its inhuence on 


our mind, though we trust it does not 
bias our opinion 
The following paragraph is a specir 
of the wiiter’s manner: a ma ii 
to strony objections, whatever we K 
of the sentiment. The ‘ pedestal’ does 
: 1 


not 
in execution,—the 
“* the capital ;""—recollecting we suppose, 
Mr. Burke’s ‘* Corinthian capital 
polished society.” If the ‘* as stance is 
mutual,”” of various 

building, how can they be “ indepen 


surpass the other parts of a column 


jitat of 


materials emploved 


ina oluidi 


dent of each other’ ?—A moment’s rv flec- 
tion would prove that ‘* superior intelli- 
getces'’ may be “‘ an improvement” on 


humanity—whether or not they are ** link- 


ed to us.” 


In tle view I take of the subject, no chain 


can be traced as the order of mature; her 
WOrKS are never Incomplete; the present is 
not an improvement on the past, for she is not 


instructed by experience, nor does she depress 


1 bumble by marks of tnferiority ; 


ob} ct is to 
of which mian is the pede 
other paris only in execution, utility is the 
basis of her plan : the whole circle of nature 
is reciprocally beneficial: there is dey 
without 
one vast whole is constit 

head cannot say to the foot, I have no need 
of thee. In erecting a house, Various mid- 


benetit. A column is not built, 


} cir } 
tai, su pa 





rank, usefulness without bh 


uted, of which the 


¢ le re erry j ¢ ara n i ie 
t nt ¢ a] 
i i ‘ the | ,b 
i re "Vv « 
til ’ I t tual An 
li Nig nt t y ( i d ti 
r but here w arder nences, 
J dane f re more periec 
nh ite ! . Our SU 
but tt are not ai Drove t upon 
t linked so were crea 
lor a given purpo d would be what they 
had o never j 


Every fact in natural history that tends 





to eluc ite adit {1 vuestion is valuab 
we therefore insert an on 
! 
migration of birds. If be 
Cove ed what othe bi 1s travel to du 
this distance, and what others, a 
' 
Ose, | ( | OY : 
tI 4 ont Gaia u € r Cl ( 
That district i 
lies between i 
" vy b g 7 ‘ 
it tw rth i { 
in the woods of ’ 
. 
tts ) . 
tan t t «¢ ' " ‘ 
‘ , } 
V 1 1 K 
| } 
sidercole ai ; eley 
+ hb they ai when ol ) 
! e birds D ing is of 
they \ », an unct se 
} in fu zy thts fir law of 1 
they are con d to go to a conside: 
( it 18 bv instruction Of the 
iat tl re directed 
On the immediate subject of his inc 


ries, Dr. J. observes 





2 
iC. 


1 
the 


ite 


To aim at superiority is natural to man; 
it is an excellent lality misapplied, when 
future good is not the object. 

The American India think nselves 
the firstof huu in | ings: the CI se look 
] swith ¢ Uimost on Other nations; 
they ind they lione, are uré gut ypeabs 
presume thatthe Atrie eani r race 


nking of the Africans, they 
ter { which among then 
greatest The Swiss, the Fre; 
1 ra, the ki PLISiE mn, « 
claim at periority, nd trea 
th pretensions Ol A e otuer. 


t . beyond the hie ii. 
besides the Indians of America, fancy t 


selves great, A iie ‘Lartar, the Ar 
; 4 | ] 
vain of their imagined excellency; t 


fierce in war, and the 
neighbouring nations, 


hence fanc\ 





Mapai evaded ood tt Mini eee tae 2 ee a 
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themselves an innate superiority. To mix 
the blood of a Tartar chief with a Persian, 
would pollute it. 

The same principle runs through the world ; 
there is a consciousness of greatness in every 
man. He ought to prize the feeling as one 


of the noblest his nature is capable of, and to | 


lament its perversion ; for when directed to 
wrong objects, 1t produces the worst of con- 
sequences. Compare Panorama, Voi. V. 
We approve of the comparison institu- 
ted between the anatomy of different 
nations of men, and wish it had been 
carried further. The result of a number 
of measurements of the length of the 
arms of negroes, compared with those of 
the same member in Eurepeans, 
Establishes the gencral fact of the superior 
Jength of the fore-arm of the African; it 
also marks a difference between those Euro- 
peaas measured by Mr. W. and those by 
Serjeant Branton; for, on casting up the 
different columns, [ find this to be the result : 





—A Scotchman, six feet in height, has, on 
an average, i fore-arm twelve ioclres long 

an Englishman, supposing the measures of 
Mr. W. asiandard for the nation, of six feet 
high, has a fore-arm eleven inches and a 


half; but the fore-arm of an African, of the 
same height, 1s twelve inches anda half in 
length Thus the Scotchman is the midway 
between the Englishman and the negro. 
From hence we learn, and to the sculptor the 
information must be that in a 
well-proportioned person, the fore-arm is to 
the he on, as 1 toG; in other 


long to every 
t : 





nteresting, 





, 
, she 
it ot the per 


7. 


words, the fore-arm is one inch 


six inches of stature. 

But that part‘of the monkey which is 
characteristic of the genus, is the len 
the hand. Now it happens, that the haad 
of a Scotchman, according to the observations 
1 have been able to make. is longer than thet 
of an African. The longest hand ofan Afri- 
ean I ever measured, was that of Henry of 
Leith ; a man six feet in height, whose hand, 
rém the wrist to the extremity of the middle 
finger, measured eight inches and a half. By 
turnisig to the measure taken by Serjeant 
Brunton, it will be seen, that it is not so long 
as some of those he had measured.—Tarus, 
on the doctrine advanced by Mr. White, the 
Scotch are no further removed from the genus 
iméa than the Africans. 
I could better refute the theory of that gen- 


tleman, than by such evidence as this. 








} , 
I donot know how 


‘his subject is capable of further elu- 
cidation. Lapianders should be measured, 


as one extreme of the human race in 
shortness; and because thev live as far 
orth, as men can subsist :—{From the 
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best delineations that we have seen of 
them, (and we have seen modern ones, 
apparently very correct) we incline to 
think, that they would be found long- 
armed. ]—Patagonians, also, as a tall race, 
living as far south as their continent ex- 
tends. The Hottentots may be thought 
no perfect specimen of African comeli- 
ness; yet something might be learned 
from them; and the Caffries, who are 
praised by Mr. Daniel as models of manly 
beauty, should also be examined, in order 
to do this enquiry justice. We need not 
say, that other members, as the legs, &c. 
should be included in such examination. 
Speaking of the countenance and _ its 
parts, our author pays great attention to 
the eyes, and their sockets, But it never 
seems to have occurred to him, that the 
eye being the member most sensibly 
tfected and influenced by light, the de- 
gree of force with which the light of the 


sun impinges on it, by reflection from 


| objects, the power of the rays admitted 


by the pupil, and the degree of elevation 
of the luminary itself, may atfect the eye, 
and thereby the manner of carrying the 
head. The quantity of light in activity 
daily at the equator, is very great; the 
lesire of shade by the eye ts in proportion ; 


| the manner of looking, also, is different 
| by night, by twilight, and by day. 


Phe eye-sockeis of negroes, of monkeys, 
of sheep, of birds, and of fishes, are very 
similar io each other ; they are round ; and 
thus the fact is established, that in this respect 
the negro and the ape resemble each other. 
But there is another fact, which cannot fail 


> of being interesting: the children of Euro- 


peans, in short, of those very persons who 
sage thdmselves on their superiority over 
the Africans, resemble them also ; any per- 
son, who hes seen the skull of an infant, 
must have been struck with the roundness of 
the eve-sockets. Thus the resemblance is 
brought home, and the chlildren of Euro- 
peans are placed in the same connexion with 
animals that negroes are, It is true, this 
resemblance continues no longer than the 


| years of infantry afterwards they become 
3 , 


less round ; but why so? It is because th: 


nature of the child is altered, is it essentially 
less like a negro than it was ? Certainly not. 

The upper part of the eye- -socket sup ports 
the a ; in infantry it is soft and pliant 


} similarto the other bones of the system, and 
| yields on pressure, and thus their form is 


accounted for. 


Where the pressure is small, 
the roundness which is commom at birth to 
both Europeans and Africans, and I might 
add, to the whole animal creation, is but 
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little interrupted, and continues through life 
It is unnecessary to enquire which shape is 
most desirable. 

Besides the bones of the eve-socket, the 
motion of the eve itself is not similar in 
man and the inferior animals. To the eyes 
of brutes seven muscles are attached, to the 
eves ol five. I do not contend 
that these distinctions mark any superiority, 
sufficient to determine ihe 


man only 


but they are 
genus. 

We must not accompany our author in 
his eulozium on the eye and its properties ; 
but shall come at once to what should be 
ia and satisfactory 

in his book. We cannot compli- 
it as possessing those qualities in a 
ee. The Dr. rather 


juires than proves ; rather suggests than 


the most distinct 
article 


ment 





super-eniinent deg 





rn 


demonstrates. 

know sufficiently well that the 
external skin 
black ; bet derives its 
hue of a substance seen through it 
substance demands examination. Dr. J. 
thus describes it. 


of a negro, 1s not itself 


Next above the cuéis t 





era, or true 
the coTpus MUCOSUM, a substance nearly > 
and perhaps weuld be entirely so, were it not 
preserved in its siiuation by namberless small 


fibres, which pass through it, te connect the 
under to the upper skin. ‘To t rc 


, 
t 

} ’ ” 1} "; at 

the corpus imucosum ad res. itil 0D 





tance 
(the corpus mucosum) is the seat of colour ; 
which, in the African, is blaek: in the 
European it is more or less brown, inclining 
to white, and in our own island id in 
Germany, in manv instances, itis culourless, 
emi-transp: rent jelly. 





“e 
er os 
mbling 


; 
lin some of its properties, the corp iCO- 
m resembles the serum of the blood ; but 
in others, it isso unlike that substance, as to 


make it evident that they are distinct. ‘Th 





ram is incapable of becoming black 
separates from the other parts of the blood 
when allowed to be atrest. But the cor; 
neverspontancously separates. ‘The 


serum is obtained by any made of cecomposi- 


2UCOSUM 


tion, and isa constituent and nece 





ary part 
of the blood; but the rpus mu sum is a 
cretion from it. 

The corpus mucosuin is not of an equal 
thickness in every part of the body, for every 
part is not equally black ; that which is the 
least so, is the inner sides the arms and 
the contiguous sides of the chest. The tongue 
is destitute of ac 

As a national colour, the jet black is proper 
oniv to Africa, or to the inhabitants 
reside between the iwentieth degrees of north 
2nd south latitude; further north or south, 
the complete negro colour disappears, and a 
dark olive occupies ‘ts place, 





rus mucosum. 


who 


ee ee ee —— 
Jarrod § Anthropologia, 
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We presume that our author had not 
inspected Mr. Daniel's plates of South 
African objects, when he wrote this para- 
as that gentleman found jet black 


ives of the country several cegrees 
further South.— And Mungo Pak within 
found © the Foulahs in 





general of a tawny complexion’ —and 
some ** of a yei ! mp ion.” Tray is, 
p. 59. ‘Wi Moors, wh Ow 
been some centuries in the land of negioes, 
‘© resemble in complexion the Mulatioes 


of the West Indies.” p 58. 


Dr. J. proceeds to institute comparisons 








between the c of the } d that 
of the eves; between freckles on the skin, 
the blackness that sometimes eceurs or 
the breasts of women giving seck, and the 
true negro complexion. He concludes, 
that hevt and moisture are the eenses of 
warthines and that blackness ts the 
continued ct of these causes picioaged 
by a descent throvch many generations. 
bre ¢ iral to no one, for ap infant 
is rever 3 al d; exp r to tiie Weaiher 
pro luces tiem | mie persons, tn the same 
way that it othe The parts most 


as the re these 
freckled. 
calied one 
in Euro- 
orm a veny 


coiour. 


and neck, are 





ex pose | 
which ar, rhe ible to be 
The colour of the At n may be 
entire freckle; were the freckles of 
pean concent 
H 

consid 


At birth, the child ofa: 





rable spol, OF a very Ga 
egro ts not blacker 
the tendency to 











ar p 
colour 1s so strong in them, that it appears 
much ea than freckles in an ituropean, 
but corresponds with them In being the 
darkest at the same period of life. 

In old age much of the colour an Afficat 
1 d in his youth disappears Dr. Cam- 
per has preserved several specimens. of the 

° } " 

cins of Africans which have fost mu of 
their colour. Freckles not ouviy fade as the 
current of | begins to cbb, but enurely 


leave the skin, and ne 


Some change evidently p 


srwards appear. 
on the vessels 
matter oF the 


lour is dinitne 


which seerete the colour 
African s n, by which sc 
hed ; and as the colour of a freckle ts fainter, 
itis obliterated. 

The idea L wish to enforce is, that the 
nature of the colour of frechics, and of the 
entire colour of ithe African, 1s th 


] 1 
and ditiers oniv fiom circumstances winch 


| admit of explan-tion. Nu aged porse is 
freckled, nor is any so compkiely a ne.io 
| as in youth Freckles are procuced mm 

} mer; in winter they almost disappears bit 
| the cause ol their ¢ ence 880 GLep y ra0'Ce, 
| that age alone can expunge them. In meny 


ases, it is easy to trace the ex. et portion of 


* 
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1070] Jarioli s 
the face and neck tiiat had been uneover 
and exposed to the weather; and in soine 
instances the person ts acquainted vith th 
precise season in which the freekles becaim 
numerous and of a deep colour, and have 
assigned it either to a summer when the bath 
was fregu ‘atly used, of of great exposure to 
sunshine and moisture. 

It is possible that 2 more happy arrange- 
meut of facts, might have 
efiect in producing 


8 that the Dr. has suggested the 


had stronger 





> causes of this variety in the hums 
coinplexion, than we at 
Were 
ject, we should pay much greater attentian 
to the power of light, as an agent, that 
the Dr. has done. We should have en- 
quired what cqlours are strengthened, 
deepened, by exposure to light, as in the 
jnstances of leaves of plants ; also in those 
of certain metallic oxydes ; 
have enquired whether the watery parti- 
cles of perspiration may not pass freely 


through the skin of a negro, yet leave 


present feel. 


we giving an opinion on the sub- 


we should 


behind them a something which admits of 


gradual change of colour also, what is 
that something ? and whether the action 
of light on it isc ipa le of il'asty ition ? 
It is certain, 

most subject to freckles; but mere heat 
and absolute ex- 
clusion from the solar rays, ensures against 
them, I[t is certain that the 
fuse perspirat (as in dancing), never 
tans the skin: but, light, for instan 
reflected from water (which nny be sup- 
posed to have absorbed much of the heat 
that accompanied the direct ray) 

tan : and any person, though his tace be 
carefully sheltered from the solar | 

by a hat, may prove this in afew days’ 
exposure to the dazzle of the waves ‘in 
summer time. Light, in fact, appears 
to be the great colorific agent, through- 
out nature: why not, therefore, on the 
human skin ? 

Dr. J. seems to think the perfection of 
colour in our race is blackness. He eves 
so far as to consider this as the mark of 
the sovereign of the globe. 


that the fairest skins are the 
does not cause freckles: 


most pro- 


What is beauty, bat the expression of 
something that is desirable? And if there be 
any such property in a black complexion, it 
cannot be destitute of beauty; so that even 
this ground of dislike 1s merely prejudice. 

Beauty is not an independant principle ; 
its excellency is uot in itself, but in what is 
iu phed by it. 


conviction ov our 





the mer 








thropol L'08q 

Can the ine cion in which 
he was born, cau he enrov the elimate of his 
native soil? Yes; itis ubrious and balmy 
to him, but it is net t otiers ; an }; 1yQs 
ean inhales from it pestilence and death 
: ‘he eis men i Cause ft ! ditference 
ind that canse, [| scraple not to say, is Indi- 
ited by the complexion; a Certain state oj 
t juices of th dy being ever connected 
with a certain state of t cin. The assey- 
tion ?s bold, and mav disgust and offend, buat 
I advanee it w thout fear of ‘futation, that 
t 


he perfection of the human colour is the 
negro blackness; it is the most complete, 
the most permanent, and the most useful, 
most perfect. The 
negro can bear the hoitest, or the coldest 
regions ; he can sustain the vertical blaze of 
1; he can traverse the arctic 
unannoyed ; he resists every vicissitude ; 
but it is not thus with any other people, 
There is, doubtless, an advantage, a pri- 
vilege, in being fitted tor every vieissitude of 
the weather, for every change of climate. 


and therefore it 1 the 





in sur 


circle 





There is an advantage in heing like the negro. 
Contrast his case with that of the pale, but 
proud European, who arrogates to himselfa 
vast superiority over others: he endangers his 
life by leaving hi birth-place ; bis complexion 
is unformed, yet he boasts of it; a few hours’ 
sunshine, and its imaginary beauty is gone, 
itis tarnished. That which is unfixed and 

Lie . nucartt } 


Ccnangeadie, i 


esti 0n, 


The negro can bear heat or cold: but some 


Europe ins can Sustain neitier 
that we should 
preeminence, had 
That the 
lof ready trans- 
erous fluid, we knew 
and that this, being probably more highly 
volatilized than in Europea 45 was capable 
ion, we could con- 


We must acknowledge, 
not have di scovere dibi 
not the doctor pointed it ont 
skin of a negro admitt 


ia 


mission of th 


of more rapid evaporat 


ceive. Hence blacks are cooler than 
whites : and this refrigeration renders 
them attractive to Enropean sensualists 

} . » 


i. some parts of India, where a negregs 
isthe favourite sultana du 
On this transpiration, we believe, de- 








pends the exemption of negroes from 
many diseases of hot climates that av 
fatal to Europeans 

Much more might be sa 
ject: it isextensive, and entitled to in- 
vestigation ; but to render that investiga- 
tion useful, it must be accurate 3 and ac- 


curacy can be attained oniy by actual 


1 on this sub- 


observation, in a great variety of cases, 
and under very tavourable and fortunate 
circumstances We must, therefore, 


close our account of this volume, by 


er —— 
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i105! L477, Loli tT . y OF f 
] 
' } } ¢ yikes lag 
\ eo it bad co ! ga greater collec- 
on Of: ia , derived from ¢ mupetent 
1} t a. 
witnesses, foreign as Well aS Native; in 


bet 
ange for h we would willingly 
resign, an ample portion of hypothesis, 


suggestion, aud inierence, whatever ho 


ur they may reflect on the 
the author. 

, a” a ae a oe 4 ee oe 4 oe a - 4 oe oe a 
$n Historical Survey of the Foreign Af- 
fiir of G ut-Britain, View to 


lain the Causes of the Disasters of the 


with a 


present Wars.—y Gould Francis 


late anu 
I eckie, Esq.—L maoen 
Pp, 172, Notes 80. 


Beli, 1808, 8vo., 
price 5S. 
There are many positions in politics as 
look fair enough at 
bear the 
examination. kmong these we 


Nellasin morals, that 


first sight, bat will not test of 
close 
must be 


the gentleman whose tract we have been 


illow: u 





eading; al d who y Great |} 
Sei Z 43 Certain comma ng si On ho 
n) r whether belo ¥ to friend or foe, 
in r to € t ct the machinations 
equisit ons of Buc naparce Who has 
rasped at all within ! reach ;—but 
who, we hoy it length over grasped 
himself, and is likely to fall in conse- 
q e, perhaps to a depth of which the 
world has little suspicion. Our opinion of 


government is, that 1t was instituted for 


the welfare of the district over which it 
‘ 








} ss, and that it ought to and 
! } +) ae ene 
V ) wisely admunister Wil DC, Gesi 
' ' a 
of the prosperity of that district in th 
ote : aes 
first and princip i plac tO give i i 
tmportance to distant interests, 15 unwis 
hut to interfere in the eoncerns of others, 


and to assume the reformer in States that 


t be thought to need reformation, but 


oour bation 


it is pre 


is something worse 


, 
wise ; umptuous. Such 


conduct, we d ot, may succeed in 
goin nstances, and for a time; but in 
’ e it ra ly an 1 p! rpose 
( th \ »} 1 t] rp 
i 7 + " } i ) n ic! nN 
erta s. In fact, it 1s eason against 
the r muchn ns of Buonapar 
hiroself tl e} { terferet of 
wid what in bim 

t not ‘we Ves 

1 I thus ited Our d t tr 1 the 
leading m is adopted by this writer, 
we ackaoowledge tl re readily our in 
kination to do }j © tO ais pudlication as 


f Fo aj R A aurs OF Great aritain. {1082 


here 


resided for a 


| containing many particulars not elsew 
1 


time in various parts of the Mediterra- 


} to be met wiih. 


Fe 4 
pean; and his reasonings refer chiefly to 
} - } ? e g ] } 
the advantages which Britain might derive 


from securing sundry of the isiat 


exist in that sea. 
ij commended attention to Crete, or to 
Cyprus, as proper for the maintaining of 
in the Levant ; 

worse of our 


our importance and power 
j and we shail not think the 
ministry if the report proves true, that 
} 3 are to be 


consent of the inhabitants, 


} 


viinorca, aud some other pla 


under our protection Malta we already 
hold; and Sicily is occupied by our troops, 

may be deemed for the present 
equivalent to our entire possession of that 


tertile; and very valuable islane 


4 1 ] hol w 
Mr. Leckie gives us a melancholy des- 


cript le Oppresse | state of tCHy 5 
i , 
town, were we Quixoticenough 
to | se t relief of the miserable, as 
the ¢ { al politics, that island 
' 
{ {s occasion for the exercise 
of all our humanity. Our author informs 
| 
1 us { : 
| Lhe whol und is divided into three pro- 


ces, viz. the Val Demona, Val di Nott, 
1 di Mazzara ; this topogt phical divte 
Nave no 


connection with the 


| yovernment, as the whole kingdom, politi- 
er the 
‘The military 


clergy, and the demesne, or 


} cally consi lered, is comprehended un 


aris), er orders. 


| roval towns! ips, which answer to our free 
hs inthe rest of Europe. ‘The popula- 

1 Oi e whole kingdom is estimated at 
1 1,500,000 Palermo contains 200,000 souls ; 
| Me 1, 80,000; Catania, 70,000; Caltae 
rone, 000; Noto, OVO; these are 

Lil pu Ci il towns 1 h island 

When the sources of right become the 


| 
oppression, what more is wante 
| ing to make 

ph. } 

has too inuch reason to complain of this 


cause of calamity; according to our author’s 


Tati > . able ? i) 
i peopl Mils€ravie '—-SIciiv 


The Tribunal of Patrimony consists of six 





{ rs, Vv the Py G , the Conscrva- 
enerale, whois the Kiug’s Advocate, 
14 

As tris | i superintends the king’s terri- 

| revenu sv It commands the munici- 

i of the roval and baronial towns; and 
las the property of every individual is inplie 
1 cated eliher in the one or the other, so it nas 
| become a civil rt, under the pretence of 


an authority 1n what regards the royal inte- 
In the same manner it has ap autio- 


rests 
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tity over all eeck i lands, and the 
pyh ids granted I | ¥ crown; th 


no act whatev 


perty cau be « t (its ’ 
the same mat . i on ¢ 

impor s which I ( 

pounda , al v1 } iforeed with 
poss! rigour, and tie ¢ Ors an in 
themselves, interest tne rove revenues ; 

that this board has assumed a siorial rinht 
tacominand, not by fixed rules or gene 
laws, but by issuing an order or permission 


On every individual occasion N ol the 
produce of the country, Hat is corn, on, } 
some others, as cattle, X¢ in expo 

without its permission, though the exporter 


offers to pay tf dut ; tne permit n 

export hemp Js given annually, as an exciu- 
sive privilege, to one person } a maritime 
district; so that the merchant vho would 
export it must not only pay the luties to the 
king, but a duty t \ ividual hus the 
Tribunal, after obliging inercl t to 

tax, farms another ior their own emoiun 

to the best bidder. With re i to corn, 
cattle, and oil, the greatest difficulty « 1 


in the ex pertaiion ; and a particular o1 
requisite from Palermo, to obtain a permis- 
sion for the same; to procure this the trade 
must bribe through thick and thin. Some- 
times the nght of exporiation 1s alow 1 
short time, and then suddeniy stopped ; and 
thus causes the ruin of those who had 
vided a quantity to ship off. 

The Tribunal of Patrimony sends a. stri 
order, either to the ¢ poraua or the towns, 
or the corn deputies, wihere these exist r 
every town in Sicily has its particular gove 
nent, weights aud measures, by which much 





profitable confusion arises), to provide 
mach wheat as will serve be whole year 
this, under pretence of being dir cted for the 
public good, produces thie disorders and in- 


justice which it Is > our businessto antold. 
he corn trade is a monopoly tn the hands 


of the rporations n order to support them 











in this abuse, these are invested with an ab 
solute authority to prevent the produce of 
their district from being carried to a neigh- 
bouring town, and t rbid that of anoth 
from being admitt i peur territo 

rises a comp! i » of t | 
trade, if once tie , Ms OF ! 
after the Corporation 3 made $ | Nn, 
the severest penaities are intlicted ou 

who should endeavour to bring his corn to 
market, and he must subniit to sell it, giving 
ip His) pront » ih rporation, OF 
POH In his. Magazin f ne gri t 
tour, it is seized muld he attempt t 


export it, he run 
and ruined, 
A eertall, 


‘ sacl an : 
c 1ele, m ihe Valu: wWolo, Nad, ia a granar 


. 


town of Granmi 
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Vf } ; 
territor ! bont fifty quarters 
j Y ) i. pr t 
\ . 
( i u 1 core 
D } 5 t juest iS 
ro men t me, ana wok ihe wheat to 
town | riers complaint to the 
| } , 
il 4 NSW | jull approbation 
I 
onduct of the giurati, but with an or- 
‘ ba | “aes ae 
er that he should be paid by them, allowing 
' \ 
icredit of ne moutns; during this interval 
the office of these (who are chosen annua 
expired; their suc rs refused to pay, and 
{ve irmer fa CCl ed tne OTpot ion, 
before the ! i, which had given 
the above order, was cast; so thatne wa 
plunder ind the public robbery thus 
} } l yn ot the court, made 
ontrary to their own orders. ‘Lhis person 
| : } sal ‘ 
it ive, and jis baronial governor ot Gran- 


: ’ 
imnichele for the Prince of Butera 


Lhe privilege ot pplving the city of Pa. 
I 


f 
no with oil and eattle is granted to con 
ractors; these exercise every kind of tyran 
is the tribunal supports them in eve; 
incasure which tt Vy can vise to obli > Lie 


holder to sell to a disadvantage, and these 
rentlemen are in return handsomely eompli- 
mented by the contractors. Until these las) 
want at the price 


which suits them, no exportation is allowed; 


have bought the oil the 


nd even then ihe tribunal makes so many 


difhiculties in order to get bribes to permit 

the exportation, that the whole ai ippears i 
t | j 

contraband : thus the smuggling trade saves 


the cOuntry froin absolute ruin; andi itcould 


be prevented, no ope would think it worth 
his while to $ Out his olive $ the above 
slcht rad yen the rices rom. ing 
totally degy | lwo iY ince, though 
the fauflure of the autummal ratios prevent 
the growth of -the | ures, and though the 


cattie were dying everv where tor waut ol 


’ ' y oY 
tion which he UIC Li vt upport, the stupid 
ribunal never relaxed the promibition to 

By another effect of the consummate igno- 
Trance lu Iness of this board, the du. 
ties OF 0 1 1 Ol e com xitue 

ear ) pi on to th m exporlation 
nd foreign ice I { , t WO 
trealed »> ih ein l i jntenaed 
) C I rein iul luc eX 
pence of theit 

It will be n ut + ) € ne men 
vho IN po i i r v~ 

ers, v ne \ n ing b » spent i 
tiniqul 1S allizatvon 4 pos- 
i i 1:OTIBAlLION ) commerce, 

) in ti tO 3 t ) 
i il int i) ali nich wtih 
i ib tct OL parilat » at i - 
cit to thel It te vill Ly ce, tO = 
7) AUG ua ¥ idll 
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Foreign imports ar taxed ad valorem, and 
a tariff has lately been made to that effect 
t the raw produce of the soil, which is tl 
ily source of riches to Siesl , finds so mani 
stacles to exportation, from the dithculties 
ich are ever thrown in the way of the 
hant, that it seems as if the Tribunal of 
Patrimony took all the pains possible to keep 
balance of trade always in favour of fo 
nations 
\3 this tribunal has a controu!l over all the 
corporations in the kingdom, \ fas m 


| 


ts regulations and orders so much, with 


pect to the privileges ot each town, that 


, 
.. hese re le . «a . 1 
t nm these are clear anG explicit, and 
nigh the law prescribes the extent of thi 
vers, the tribunal has by degrees caused 
ry thing to be referred to itself. ‘This | 
t done in order to multiply fees and writ- 
1 : ' 
it has so well cceeded, as t 
( i the contusion Ww ch at 
) “ine Uppi Slop Ol p r i] aocu 
5 , which are wilfully taside, sot} 
cgdeiay, darscouragement, and ruin, 
have been the inevitable consequences 
Another law is in force in Sicily, with 1 
spect to corn, the absurdity and barbarity oi 
which is unknown in ary other part of the 
orld hich however it has not been possi- 





je toget rid of.—In every town Mp, WV } 





exception of a very few, the corporation 
yn account at harvest, and obliges every 
rier, renter, or na ier, to give In a 
aeciara 1ofthe qu th of corn his lat 
have produced ; u price ¢ in 1s xed 
ze on the 15th of Au t; at this | 
the holder is obliged to deliver in, to . 
| n, the th d rf proauce 
esl ¢ on dem nd, n . ! j 
Ti h V ris¢ ( ravi e t 
corporation fier h it 
the landholder to sell his corn off, s ww the 
had a sufficient quant t i 
called on him for bi i ’ 1 
obliged to buy the quant required, | 
int on, joss ot i i 
Certainly we shall not ot t 
i such absurd crt ty; and \ 
to be re died by tl \ suit 
Dut if does not fol vt re n 
e British system of corn ! 
{ substitate mn ew i 4 uO} 
{ ifthe oiciul } 
W 1 ine {fo ler th 
£ 1 DY Mr. L of t pt 
i GU sks, as the mo mt } 
$ WO! we | 
t 
t, also: and therefore subn 
ract tv oO re rs 
Che following accout f the 
e) W commul e( » the w 
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them to a general insurrection against the 
Tarks. - 

Had Buonaparte not been employed in the 
Russian wai his intention was to have 
bronght his ar ny 
Epiras, from whence hisimarch in a. strait 
Jine would have been through Salonika to 
Constantinople, and the Greek people were 
ready to rise in his favour. 

Notwithstanding their present abject state, 
the Greek merchants of Constantinople, Sa- 
Jonica, Smyrna, Psyra, Hydra, ‘Cos, Crete, 
Chios, as well as those of the Hellespont and 
sea of Marmora, have many of them amassed 
considerable riches by the corn-trade to Spain 
and Sicily, in both which countries there has 
been a scarcity for these twelve years past. 
These persons are many of thern men of low 


extraction ; but the influence of riches finds |! 


not only protection, but even power. Their 
commerce with Europe has extended their 
views, aud the ideas of freedom and indepen- 
dence are become familiar to them. The 


many rich, and the learned few, are discon- 


tented with their lot; but the bulk of the | 


people have too much to fear from the Turks 
to raise their heads, as they have no coim- 
mon rallying point; in this state they are a 
fit object for the enterprises of any power that 
will make the attempt. 

The common observation in the mouth of 
the more learned Greeks, is, that no nation 
among the moderns has ever resembled their 
ancestors by their institutions more than the 
British. 

The Tracts containing these and similar 
observations, purport to have been ad- 
dressed at different times, during the last 


three or four years, to persons in high 


office, and command, in the British mi- | 
litary and civil establishments, serving in | 


those parts. What effect they might 
have, we cannot presume to say: but 
we find that a spirit of opposition and in- 


trigue was far from dormant, among those 


establishments, and that it counteracted 
the intentions of our author, who posai- 
bly was somewhat too sanguine in his 
expectations of convincing his superiors, 
by these efforts,that his judgment and fore- 
sight had recommended a more sagacious 
course of policy than that which they 
thought proper to adopt. 

Observations made on the spot, have 
always their value; and we place more 
confidence in such, than in all the finely 
spun theories of our politicians who have 
never been beyond the sound of Bow 
bell, yet favour us with /oads of surmises, 
affirmations, assurances, and to the 
great amusenaent of those acquainted with 


Aulona, on the coast of 


els 


foreign countries and the dispositions of 
their people: and to the emolument of the 
stamp office, —--thereby, but thereby 
only, to the good of the nation. We 
cannot expect, that agents who have been 
employed in confidential situations by 
government, should divulge the remarks 
and communications they have made 
but when those not thus employed tf 
vo'lr us with their sentiments, we are 
usually under obligations to them for 
some new things: and in this number 
must rank Mr. Leckie. ‘The plans 
hat are getting forward, for execution 
in the east, augment the interest which 
we naturally take in the political situation 
those countries, with which we have 
been familiar as subjects of our classical 
studies in early life, and to which we 


| cannot but wish well from a variety of 


motives 
The principles of distant establishments 
or colonization, as acted on by Britain, 


| differ essentially from those of which the 
| history has come down to us from anti- 


quity, or of which we have any accounts 
from foreign parts. We are, therefore, 
le to derive any advantage from their 
experience, But it is obvious, that too 
many such, must drain the parent state of 
that strength in population, and capital, 
which might be much more advantage- 
ously employed at home. The division 
of attention, too, in the government; the 
clashing of interests, and the rivalship, 
which is unavoidable between the con- 
tending parties for protection, and favour, 
are so many inevitable results, when this 
system is too exte) ively adopted. Let 
n, Portugal, Holland, bear witness 
the truth of this principle: nor need 
» out of the history of our own 
1 proofs fully competent to 
While, therefore, we do not 
settlements, factories, compting- 
id other agents or facilities for 
ses of trade, we do object to 
‘nts for the purposes of do- 

The most permanent welf 
” must be derived from the 
tages of peace: those which dazzle 


{the eye in war are false glories, mere 


theatrical pomp; not lasting blessings, 


} nor even durable magnificence: and we 


believe, that we are far from being sin- 
gular in conjecture, that the predo- 
minating military power in Europe, holds 
his superiority by a very uncertain tenure, 


a 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir 
Philip Sidney. By Thomas Zouch, D D. 
B, Be. Bs Prebendary of Durham. 4to. 
pp. 389. Price 11. 1s. York; T. Wilson 
and Son. T. Payne, London, 1808 

Truru has been called the daughter 
of Time. It requires the lapse of many 
years before the worth of public charac- 
ters can be duly estimated, While men 
of eminent rank are yet living, or within 
a little space atter they have left the busy 
scene of the world, the envy of some, 
the malignity of others, the partiality of | 
others, and the ignorance of others, give 
portraitares of them distorted in outline, | 
and extravagant i 
decry them; their friends extol them 
above measure; and itis not till malice | 


ncoleuring. Their foes 


> 


and prepossession have died away, that | 
patient examination aud unbiassed can- | 
dour can perform their functions rightly, | 
and exhibit them to mankind in due pro- | 
portion, ‘in their habit, as they lived.” 


—Sir Philip Sidney was exactly that sort 
of man whom we might expect to find 


sometimes the theme of panegyric, and 
sometimes the victim of Jibel. He was 
the son of an honest man of exalted 
reputation, Sir Henry Sidney, first lord 
president of Wales, and afterwards lord | 
deputy of Ireland; and lie was the nephew | 
of the earl of Leicester, au ambitious, 
intriguing, jealous statesman, believed to | 


have murdered his own wife. Sir Philip 
lived at a time when party ran high, when 
Popery and Protestantism were contending 
while Mary Stuart 
ly castle; while 


for the superiority 
‘vasa prisoner in othering 
the duke of Anjou was paying his ad- 
dresses to Elizabeth, who, tyrannical as 
her father, had all the weaknesses of her 
sex, Sidney’s intellects were equal to 
the discussion of all the great questions 
of that age; and his probity and courage 
were such as led him to avow bis senti- 
ments. The avowal, however temperate 
and guarded, was fraught with danger. 
His letter to the queen on the subject ofa | 
match with the duke of Anjou, “ a | 
Frenchman and a Papist,” though a mas- | 
terpiece of reasoning in the opinion of 
many competent judges, exposed him to 
infinite hazard. Says Dr. Zouch, 

A most rigid sentence was pronounced and 
executed on the author and printer of a tract 
entitled, ** The discoverie of the gapivg 


Vor. V, [ Lit. Pan. March 1809 } 
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gulph, whereinto England is like to be 
swallowed by a French marriage if the Lorde 
forbid not the bands by letting her majestie 
se the sin and punishement thereof.” &vo. 
1579. The former, Stubbs, a member of 
} 


Lincoln 








3 Inn, was condemned to lose his 


| rioht hand asa libeller. Such were his con- 


stancy and Joyaity, that when his hand was 
he waved his bat with the other, 


” 


struck off, 
saving to the p -ople, *¢ God save the queen 
) : } : 

Page, who printed the libel, had no soonet 
undergone the same cruel punishment, than 
he exclaimed, ‘* There lies the hand of a 


true En; n.” Mr. Camden was present 
at thes 





He tells us that 
the surrounding muititude were altogether 


he men, 





silent, either out of pitv towards t 


t . { } , 1 ! . 5 

eing of most honest and unblamable report, 
or else out of hatred of the marriage, which 
most men presay d would be the overthrow 


of religion. Is there not cause to lament, 











that the wnals of our country should be eon- 
taminated by the exhibition of such deeds of 
savage severity ?. Yet justice to the memory 
of the q ieen renders it uecessary to remark 
that this < perity of puni hment is to be 
attributed to a perverted policy, ort inating 
in an improper deference to the French princes 
rather than to her own disposition, which 
was naturally mild and compassionate. * 

* It is searcely credible, but the fact will 
admit no doubt, that the que Ds nativily was 
caleulated according to the rules of astrology, 


then in to determine whether the 
marriage would prove prosperous or otherwise. 
Te; . . - « dd tt ’ this . at 7. 
itis unnecessary to add, that the resunit cf 
y favourable 


ng propi- 


this int 


to the u snre 





tious to her > S 

| a ’ ; 

1 71NE ’ } - 
\? 

c $ 4 iv 


) 
{ 


be voung men of the university of Cam- 


bridee, who in their opinions on public 
measures are not ofien mistaken, were per- 
fectly averse from the queen’s marriage. A 
bachelor of arts, Sir Morden, of Peterhouse, 
ventured to de claim aZainst the Fre: ch prince 
with all the severity of invective. With 
whatever zeal the vice-chancellor and other 
heads of houses seemed inclined to punish 
him, the plea was admitted, that it was only 





' ascholastie exercise, in imitation of Tully’s 


? 


| orations against Verres and Catiline.—Stry pe's 


Annals, Vol. iit. p. 48. 

George Buchanan in a letter written from 
Edinburgh, Nov. 9, 1574, to Mr. Duantel 
Rogers, the intimate friend of Sidney, ex- 
presses his astonishment at the proj j 
this marnage. He believed that the 
prince would murder the queen of England 


| and marry the queen of Scotland. * Or 





sum ad Britanniam eo? Ad nuptias a é 
id ego credo. Ad quas? Cum i é 
9 P 
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Sir Philip Sidney, in the discharge of 


an Englishman's duty, was not afraid to | 


encounter her ‘‘ fender mercies.” Then, 
too, his manners were highly cultivated ; 
he kept aloof from every thing base and 
degrading ; his demeanor was of a lofty 


character ; his literary attainments were | 


considerable ; his intimacy with statesmen 
and scholars abroad was great ; he held his 


honour inviolable—no wonder if rude 


men should hate him, if buffoons should | 


ridicule bim, if the vulgar should scorn 
him, orf the ignorant 


durst not attempt to emulate——Dr. 
Zouch, well read in the history of the 
age of Elizabeth, has used a sound dis- 
cretion, and has exercised admirable judg- 
ment ; and he who reads his book atten 
tively, cannot fail to form a correct idea 
of Sidney. 

** Some severe animadversions on the 
character of Sir Philip Sidney gave rise to 
the work.” The author refers to lord 
Orford's works, Vol. I. p. 342. We have 
ever deemed Horace Walpole a coxcomb 
of the first order. Nature intended bim 
for a collector, the flattery of a set of 
people about him led him to set up for a 
eonnoisseur. Being the son of a prime 
minister, he concluded he was born to 
treat of high characters. He compiled a 
catalogue of rqyal and noble authors. As 
an amateur, we are willing to listen to 
what he says on the picture of a great 
man ; but we cannot defer to his authority 
respecting the genius of the man himself. 
His anecdotes amuse us, but his dicta are 
not to be trusted. His applause and his 
censure are often misplaced; by reason of 
the same fantastic perversion of intellect 
which led him to decorate his house at 
Strawberry-Hill with chimney-pieces mo- 
delied after the fombs of deceased wor- 
thies! Freaks like these are the deliria of 
feverish antiquaries. His religion we 
pity; it was clouded with error ;—his 
morality (see Walpoliana) revolts our best 
feelings. Inconsistent being! he left the 
poor lad who gave us Rowley’s poems to 
his fate ; and composed, himself, the Cust/e 
of Otranto! The son of an English coun- 


Alii, ut volunt, accipiant. Ego prorsus ejus 


consilium esse reor, ut vestram trucidet, 
nostram ducat forma, ztate, et amicorum 
Opibus florentem, et expert: jam foecundi- 
tauis."—Buchanani Epistole, Londini, 1711. 
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despise him, or | 
cowards calumniate actions which they | 
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try gentleman, (Sir Robert Walpole,) 
imbibed his principles of taste, letters, 


| virtue and religion from the French school, 


already tainted, in his days, with those 
cangerous doctrines which at length have 
distracted the whole civilized world. 

The masterly work of Dr. Zouch is 
divided into chapters; the Ist extends 
from the birth of Sidney, Nov. 20, 1554, 
(the 2d of queen Mary) to the com- 
mencement of his travels in 1572; the 
2d to his return into England in 1575; 
the 3d chapter reaches from this Jast year 
to his arrival from his embassy in Germany 


in 1577; the 4th from the termination of 


| his embassy, to his appointment to the 
| government of Flushing in 1585; and 


the 5th finishes with his death, Oct. 17, 


| 1586, when he was within one month of 


32 years. A Oth chapter gives us his 
character, an account of his friends, and 
a list of his writings. 

Sir P. Sidney was born at Penshurst in 
Kent. Hewas named after queen Mary's 
consort Philip the II. of Spain, Of his 
father we have already spoken. King 
Edward VI. died in his arms. Sir Henry, 
(son of Sir William Sidney who distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Flodden- 
Bye ld) 

Was from his infancy the companion and 
bosow-friend of Edward VI., who conferred 
upon him the honour of knighthood, consti- 
tuted him ambassador to France, and after- 
ward promoted him to several appointments 
near his person. He was at this time unis 
versally beloved and admired, as the most 
accomplished gentleman in Edward's court. 
This young prince died at Greenwich, on the 
fifth day of July, 1553, in the sixteenth 
year of his age, and the seventh of his reign 
When the pangs of death came upon him, 
he said to Sir Henry Sidney, who was holding 
himin his arms: “ ] am faint:.Lord, have 
mercy on me, and receive my spirit.” And 
thus he breathed out his innocent soul. * 

Sir Philip’s mother was a daughter of 
John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, 
beheaded by queen Mary, and a sister of 
Guilford Dudley, husband of lady Jane 
Grey. <Alienated from the follies and 
vanities of life, by those tragical events 
in his own family, of which she had been 

* I'he excellent prayer which this goed 
prince uttered three hours before lis death, 
with his eyes closed, thinking that no one 
heard him, is iaserted in Hollingshea’s Chro- 
nicle, Vol. If. p. 1084: and Burnet’s History 
of the Reformation, Vol. IL. p. 224. , 
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in eye-witness, the mother of Sir Philip ; profession of Ivf that yow are born to live in, 


dney, devoted herself, 


Like Cornelia the mother of the Gracchi, to 
an employment equally pleasing, useful, and 
honourable: the instruction of her children. 
It was her delight to form their early habits ; 
to instil into their tender minds the principles 
of religion and virtue ; to direct their passions 
to proper objects; to superintend not only 


their serious studies, but even their amuse- | 


ments 


femal 


It must indeed be allowed that 

e excellency was never more conspicuous 

than at this period. Lady Jane Grey and 

hersisters—the princess Elizabeth, the disciple 
of Roger Ascham—Mary the learned countess 
of Arundel—the four danghters of Sir An- 
thorny Coke—the three sisters, ladies Ann, 
Margaret, and Jane Seymour—the eldest 
daughter of Sir Thomas More—these and 
many others, whose names are recorded in 
the pages of biography, were the ornaments 
of their sex; not more ennobled by their 
high rank, than by their literary acquire- 
ments,and their habits of virtuous employment. 

We give aletter from Sir Henry Sidney 
to his son, then twelve years of age, by 
which our readers will at once see the 
pawns which he took to form him to habits 
of virtue, prudence, and piety, and also 
the early ripeness of his son’s understand- 
ing, in which he resembled, says his 
learned biographer, Bellarmine, Cardinal 
du Perron (misprinted Perrou), Tasso, Pi-« 
cus di Mirandola, Jos, Scaliger, Lipsius 
and Pascal. 

** Sir Henry Sidney to his son Philip Sidney, 
at school at Shrewsbury in 1566, then 
being of the age of tu elve years: * 

** IT have reaceaved too letters from yow, 
one written in Latine, the other in French; 
which I take in good parte, and will yow to 
exercise that practice of learninge often: for 
that will stand yow in moste steade, in that 
The candid reader. wil] excuse the refer- 
ences which I have made to Sir Walter 


. 


italeigh’s admonitions to his son, and Sir | 


Matthew Hale’s epistles to his children. May 


the examples of such excellent men, as Sir} 
7 ¢ , 

Henry Siduey, Sir Walter Raleigh, and lord | 
chief justice Hale, have their due effect on | 


all parents! Nor can young persons apply to 
themselves more salutary rules of moral con- 


duct, than those which are here inculcated. 


Let not these maxims of prudence be slighted; 
as if they weresubservient only to the purposes 
f common life, and beneath the notice of 


-n of superior genius and abilities. Nothing | 


ontemptible, which tends to meliorate our 
condition in this world, or to render our 
murney through life less painful and less 
irksome 
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| 
And, since this ys my first letter that eyer [ 
| did write to yow, I will not that yt be all 
| emptie of some advyses, which my naturall 
| care of yow provokethe me to wishe yow to 
folowe, as documents to yow in this yowr 
tendre age. Let yowr first actyon be, the 
lyfiing up of yowr mynd to Almighty God, 
by harty prayer; and felingly dysgest the 
woords yow speake in prayer, with contynual 
meditation and thinkinge of him to whom 
yow praye,* aud of the matter for which 
yow praye. And use this atan ordinarye 
hower. Whereby the time ytself will put 
yow in remembrance to doe that, which yow 
are accustomed to doe in that tyme. Apply 
yowr study to suche houres, as yowr discrete 
master dothe assign yow, earnestlye: and 
the time, I knowe, he will so lymitt, as 
shal be both sufficient for yowr learninge, 
and saf for yowr health. And mark the sens, 
and the matter of that yow read, as well as 
the woordes. So shal yow both enrieche 
your tonge with woordes, and yowr wytte 
with matter; and judgement will growe as 





* This rule affords a proof of the piety 
of the father, and probably had the happiest 
effect on the son, who retained to the end of 
his life the deepest tinciure of genuine piety. 

«« Every morning and every evening, upon 
your knees humbly commend yourselves to 
Almighty God in prayer, begging his mercy 
to pardon your sins, bis grace~to direct you, 
his providence to protect you, returning him 
humble thanks for all his dispensations to- 
wards yon, yea even for his corrections and 
afflictions, entreaiing him to give you wisdom 
and grace to makea sober, patient, hamble, 
profitable use of them, and in his due time 


j 


to deliver you from them, concluding your 
!’s prayer. 


prayer with the Lord iis will be 





} structions 
} 


your certain mean to bring your mind intoa 
right frame, to procure you comfort and 
blessing, and to prevent thousands of incon- 
yeniences and mischiefs, to which you will 
be otherwise subjected.” —Sir Matthew Hale. 
‘© Serve God, let him be the author of ail 
thy actions, c ymmend all thy endeavours to 
him that must either wither or prosper them ; 
please him with prayer, lest, if he frown, 
he confound al! thy fortunes sid labou 
Like the drops of rain on the sandy ground, 
let my experienced advice and father'y in- 
{ sink deep into thy heart.”—/Sir 


sof; son, 
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vow. Be humble and 
master, for unless 
to obe v others, yea, 
what obedience is, 
to teach others how to ot 
of gesture, and afiabl 
reverence, 
Th 
will so 
after 
wyitte 


growyth in 
obedient to yowr 
frame yowr selfe 
feale in vowr selfe 
shall never be 
curcieeése 
allinen, with diversitee of 
dinge to the dignitic of the person. 
wynneth so much 
moderate dyet, so as, 
may find yowr 


yeares 
vow 

and 
vow 
able 


yow. Be 


nothing, toat 
Ivtell cost. Use 
yowr meate, yow 
fresher and not duller, and yowr body more 
lyvely, and not more heavye* Seldom 
drinke wine, and yet sometimes doe, least 
being enforced to drinke upon the sodayne, 
yow should fiud yowr self inflamedt. Use 
exercise of bodye, but suche as ys without 
peryll of yowr yointes or bones} l 
encrease yowr foree, and enlardge 
breathe. Delight to be cleanly, as well 
all parts of yowr bodve, as r garment 
It hal : 
and 
bs merve 
father, yf yo 
tle and 


vowr’r 


in you 
1 make vow grateful in yele comp 
lothsome. Give 


renerate 


otherwise 
for 


yow! 


vow at from vyowr 


find not vowr self most able in 


doe any thinge 


bodye, to 

w be most mer\ 
eS Qed 
d o§ ail scurunt 


2n wound 


man, for 
} 


nes har 


be counted 


Yf you 


the most temperate a1 d 
sober persons ar and 
the intemperate can never be 
them Matthew Hale. 
Recl were commanded | 
not to drink wine; and they 
and had a blessing for it: my 
tsostrict. JI allow you 
the moderate use of and strong drink 
it your meats.” I only forbid 
or the unnecessary use of it, 
and companies, and artifices 
ations to it.” —Jhid : 
*« Beware of too much recreation. Son 
bodily exercise is necessary for seden al 
but let i not be too frec juent or too k ng. — 
Matthew Hale. 
see th cannot restrain from mucl 
islike a citv without walls ; and 
the world a man cannot take, 
than to hold his t mgue. Therefore if 
ob servest this rule im all assemblies, 
salt seldom err; restrain thy choler 
ken much, and s e litile, for 
is the instrument of the ercatest 


subject to sickness, 
diseases, but 
long without * eg 


rhbtes 


ed it, 
command to you ts n¢ 
wine, 
you the ex ess, 

1 , 
and those pP ace 
that are tempta- 


thou 
thou 


tonzuc 


yoo 


’ Sir Philp Sidney 


|} in talking, 


| lose your 


hear- 
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heare a wise sentence, or an apt phrase, 
commytte yt to yowr memorye, with respect 
to the circumstance, when yow shal speake 
vt. Letnever othe be hard to come out of 
yowr mouthe, nor woord of rybaudrye ; 
tytin others, so custom make to 
vowr selfe a lawe against hit in yowr self? 
Be modest in yehe assemble, and rather be 
rebuked of light fellowes for meden lyke 
shamefastnes, then of yowr sad friends for 
pearte boldnesst. Thinke upon every woorde 
that yow will before yow utter hit, 
and remembre how nature hath rampared up, 
as yt were, the tonge with teeth, lippes, yea 
and here the lippes, ll beto- 
kening raynes or bridles, forthe loose use of 
that Above thinngs tell 


that 1s 
Walter Raletzh. 

«© You will particularly practice that first 
and greatest rule for pleasing in conversation 
as wellas fordrawing instruction and improve- 
ment from the company of one’s superiors it 
age and knowledge ; namely, to be a patient, 

and well bred hearer, and to 
with modesty.—Pythagoras — en- 
his scholars an absolute silence for a 
noviciate. I am far from approving 
such a taciturnity: but I highly reeommend 
the end and intent of Pythagoras’s injunction, 
which is to dedicate the first parts of life more 
to hear and learn, than to be presuming, 
prompt, and flippant in hazarding one’s own 
notions of things."—Lord Chatham's 
to his Nephew. 

Avoid swearing in your ordinar 
communication, unless called to it by the ma- 

trate, and net only the grosser oaths, but 
imprecations, earnest and de ‘p protestations 
as you have the commendable example of 
good men to justify a solemn oath before a 
magistrate, have the precept of ou 
Saviour forbidding it otherwise."—Str Mai 
hew Ilale. 


t « Be 


detes 


speake, 


and a 


} Y 
meni ore all 


greatest evil, don ie the world.” 


attentive, 


ions 


rude 

, 

letters 
* ce 


0 vou 


not over earnest, loud, or insolent 
for it Is unseemly: and 
makes you overshoot a 


should be con 


eurnes: 


ind 


talking 
business ; when you 
sidering, and pondering your thoughts, 
how to express them significantly to the pu 
you are striving to keep tongue 
going, and to silence an opponent not with 
reason but with noise.”—Sir Matthew Hal 

Hair. 

«© You have tu 


loud 
ana 


pose, your 


and two ears, but 
one tongut know my meaning. This 
last you must iy as nature hath already 
done with a¢ touble fenc , and lips; or else 
she may impriso h you. A cording to our 
countryman Mr. Hoskin'’s advice, when he 

“© Vincula da lingue, 


- ower \ 
Samiliar let- 


9 eyes 
one You 


TIS ou, 


was i 
a ee Se A 
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intruthe, no not in trifels) The custom of 
hit is naughte, and let it not satisfie you 

that, fora time, the hearers take yt for a 
truthe, for after yt will be known as ytis, to 
vowr shame ; for ther cannot be a greater 
reproche to a gent ‘liman, then to be accoun- 
ted a lyare*. Study and endevour yowr sell 
to be vertuously occupiel. So shal yow 
make such an babite of well doinge in yow, 
that vow shal not knowe how to do evell, 
thouzhe yow wold Reme mber, mv sonne, 
the noble blood yow are descended of, by 
yowr mother’s side ; and thinke that only, 
by vertuous lyf and good action, yow may be 
anornament to that illustre famylie; and 
otherwise, through vice and slouthe, yo 

shal be counted lables generis, one of 


ereatest curses that can happen to man 


* << Tet your speech be true, never 
speaking any thing for a truth, which you 
know or believe to be false: it is a great sin 
against God, that gave you a tongue to speak 
your mind, and not tospeak a lye: it is a 
vreat offence against humanity utself, for 
where there is no truth, there can be no safe 
society between man and man: and it is an 
i jury to the speaker ; for besides the bare 
disreputation it casts upon him, it doth in 
time bring a man to that baseness of mind, 
that he can scarce tell how to tell a truth, or 


to avoid lying, even when he hath no colour | 
or necessity for it; and in time he comes to 


such a pass, that, as another man cannot 
believe he tell 
knows when he tellsa lye; and, observe it, a 
lve ever returns with discovery, andshame at 
the last."—Sir Matthew Hai 

«© Take heed also, that ihou be not found 
.lvar: for a lying spirit 1 hateful both to 
God and man. A lyar is commonly a 
coward, for he dares noi avow truth. He is 


s atruth, so he himsel! scarce 


trusted of no man, he can have no credit, 
neither in public nor private.”--S. JV. Raleigh 

+ The young person, who boasts of an 

istrious descent, should always remember 
that ** the ennoblements of the mind and 
penius are many times inherent in the blood 
and lineage.” Thas will the spark of laud- 
able ambition be enkindled within him, 
while the disyrace that attends a debasement 
of principle, and an abandonment trom that 


path of honour in which his ancestors walked, 
will be indelible 

sr Philip Sid ¢ iS Sf aks f his ¢ 
descent. ‘I am 2 wdley in blood, 
duke’s daughter’ - and! *KNOWIeG 


though in all 

Iam, by my father 
always  well-esteemed 
ventr I do ac le I sa 
£en Ty 5 4 qo acknowieacge, i sav, 
chiefest honour is to be a Dudley, anc 
T r } } cet } 
1am giad to have cause to se 


bility of that blood wherec 
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» my litell Philippe, t 
me, and to muche I fear for 
I shall finde that this licht 

t 


ne nourishe any ID 


} 
I 


same growe§ stronger 
i ode.—Y our loving 
lyve in the feare of God, 
“© H. Sypney.” 

Dr. Zouch might have quoted several 
passages from Polonius’s advice to Laertes, 
and ‘Tobias’s to ‘Tobit, (a passage in the 
Apocrypha, not so well kno: 
to be,) with no small effect. Sidney was 
of Christ-church college, Oxford, His 
tutor was Dr, Thomas Thornton, the 
preceptor, benefactor, and friend of 
William Camden. Thornton lies buried 
in the Church of Ledbury, in the county 
of Hereford, aad is commemorated in his 
epitaph as the tutor of Sir Philip Sidney. 
*« Juventutis lectissime et interalios Phi- 
lippi Sidneii equitis nobilissimi academi- 
cz educationi praepositus erat.” Our read- 
ers will call to mind the epitaph of Sir F. 
Greville, in St. Mary’s church, Warwick, 
which denominates him the friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney— Fulke Greville, servant 


n asit ought 


en Ei zabe th, ce uncellor to k ng 
‘* James, and friend to Sir Phillip Sidney.” 
Dr. Zouch writes with a gravity be- 
coming his dignified station inthe church. 
His book isa schoo) for fathers, and a 
mirror for the young gentry and nobility 
of England 
It has been justly remarked, that the in- 
terval between the age of sixteen and one and 
twenty years, a period at which the cares of 
acommon education cease, or are much re- 
ed, is that precise season of life, which 
requires a}l the attention of the most vigilant, 
and ail the address of the wisest governors. 
With Mr. Sidney it did not pass away neg- 
lected, and destitute of improvement. ‘The 
rose was not cankered in the bud; the preci- 
ous years of his youth were not wasted in riot 
and dishonour, im vicious or profligate pur- 
uits. © He cultivated not one art, or one 
science, but the whole circle of arts and 
sciences: his capacious and comprehensive 
mind aspiiing to preeminence in every part of 
knowledge attainable by human genius or 
says Fuller, ** was his 
appetite P the could never be 
fed fastenough cherewith, and so quick and 
strong hi tion, that he soon turned it 
into whol and thrived 
healthfully e : acquired a com- 


industry.” —** Such 


plete kpowledge of the Latin and Greek lan- 
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with which this young student explored the 
stores of ancient literature which had been 
recently imported into Europe. Hence at a 
more advanced season of his life, he was 
highly esteemed by the universities abroad 
andat home. [lis thirst after knowledge was 
insatiable ; every invention was communica- 
ted to him ; every discovery was eacouraged 
and rewarded by him ; soldiers honoured him, 


and were so honoured by him, that no man | 
thought he marched under the true banner of } 


Mars, that had not obtained his approba- 
tion*. There was not a cunning painter, a 
skilful engineer, an excellent musician, or 
any other arti‘cer of extreordinary fame, that 
did not make himself known to this famous 
spirit and found him his true friend without 
hire. >" 

Having inured himself to habits of recula- 
rity, under the entted vigilance « »f his acade- 
mical instructors, he ‘* put off his gown, 
and left the university with an intention to 
travel, not for the purpose of gazing upon fine 
paintings aud statues; of surveying sumptu- 
ous palaces and stately temples, but from a 


desire to enlarge his mind, and to secure to | 


himself a dignity of character; ‘* to obtain a | Was jump* concord between our wit and will ; 


knowledge of the affairs, manners, laws, and 
learning of other nations, that he might 
become the more serviceable tohis own.” In 
those days when travelling was considered as 
one of the principal causes of corrupt morals, 
a wise and sound policy dictated the expedi- 
ency of observingthe most rigid circumspec- 
tion in permitting the English nobility and 
gentry to visit distant countries : and in gene- 
ral no persous were permitted to go abroad, 
except merchants, and those who were 
intended fora military life. 

When abroad, Sidney was a witness to 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He 
took refuge, during that horrible night, 
in the house of Sir ” Francis Walsingham, 
then our ambassador in France. The 
young king of Navarre, afterward Hen. 


y “RR 7 ad ") re . . a . “ 
IV. of France, honoured our accomplish | insinuating address, But fromthe vices of 
ed countryman with his particular regard. | 


Sidney travelled over Germany, Hun- | 


gary, (part of Italy and Belgium. At 
Frankfort be had the singular happiness 


of forming a friendship, terminated only | 


by hisdeath, with one of the brightest 
ornaments of literature, Hubert Languet. 
He valued this friends ship very highly. 





_ He jwhprited a desire of military fame | 


from his father, who, by his personal brave- 
rv, acqotred the honoor distinguished among 
the Romans ‘by the term opima spolia, having 
with his own hand killed in battle James 
Mae+Counell, the principal leader of the Scots. 

+ ‘‘Sir Fulke Grevill's life of Sir Phillip 
Sidney,” p. 39. 


On his good fortune in possessing a treasu 


| which he deemed inestimable, he tagenthy 
| felicitated himself. «* That day,” he said, 


‘« 


on which I first beheld him with my eyes, 
shone propitious tome.” His attachment to 
him suffered no abatement ; his affection for 


| him was far fro.n being common ; he deeply 


interested himself in all his concerns ; he had 
no other object in view than to accelerate his 
advancement, in virtue, in religion—to 
render him useful to the public, and an 
ornament to his country. And nothing 
could be more honourable to a youth of the 
age of nineteen years, than the choice of 
such a companion and guide. 

Mr. Sidney has in grateful strains described 
the character of his beloved friend. 

The song I sang old Languet had me taught 
Languet, the shepherd best swift Ister knew, 

For clarkly read, and hating what is naught, 
For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true. 
With his sweet skill my skilless youth he drew 
To have a feeling taste of him that sits 
Beyond the heaven, far more beyond your wits 

He said the music best thilk powers pleased 


Where highest notes to godliness are raised, 
And lowest sink not down to jot of ill: 
With old true tales he wont my ears to fill, 
How shepherds did of yore, how now they thrive 
Spoiling thir flock, or while ‘twixt them they 
strive. 


He liked me, but pitied lustful youth : 


| His good strong staff my slipp’ry years up bore : 


Ile sul hoped well, because I loved truth. 
Arcadia. B. ii. 

If Languet may be justly compared to So- 
crates on account ofhis wisdom, and the in- 
nocence and integrity of his life, the charac- 
ter of Sidney 1s infinitely superior to that of 
Alcibiades. Like the Athenian youth, he 
was admired for the be ~auty and giacefuiness 
of his be rsan—his noble birth—ihe benignity 
of his disposition—his pleasing manners and 


Alcibiades he was totally abhorrent. Tle did 
not disgrace himself by luxury, by insolence 
and pride, by effeminacy and intensperance, 
by contempt of all law, by impiety, 

While at Frankfort, Sidney lodged in 
the house of Wechelius the printer. ‘lo 
his name is appended a very interesting 
note. 

The flourishing state of reviving literature 
is in a great measure to be attributed to the 
laudable industry of those ingenious printers, 
who lived in the sixteenth century.—Among 
these are to be classed Christian and Andrew 


* A word used by Shakespeare—* an exact 


concord.” 
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Wechel, the father and the son, both natives | He remarks, that, about three years before, 


of Paris. The Hebrew and Greek books, 
printed by the former, were admired for their 
correctness, the number of the errata of the 
press in a folio book not exceedingtwo. An- 
drew Wechel, the son, was at Paris in 1572, 


| 


he had presented to Mr. Philip Sidney in 
person, a small volume of a Greek manu- 
script written with his own hand, containing 
moral maxims and directions for the conduct 


| of life: ** That work,” says he, ‘* comprised 


on that day of blood, which will for ever dis- | 
grace the French calendar; and owed his | 


safety to Hubert Languet, who lodged in his | 


house. He afterward removed to Frankfort, 
where by his integrity, his learning and pro- 
fessional skill, he acquired great reputation. 
It was usual for scholars to lodge in the 
houses of eminent printers. Robert Stephens 
had frequently ten learned men in his house, 


IIubert Languet, while he resided at Ant- 
werp, was the guest of Christopher Plan- 
tious, 


Dr. Zouch says that, 

Learned foreigners were ambitious to re- 
commend theit writings to the favour of Sir 
Philip Sidney. 1t would be scarcely possible 
to enumerate all those eminent persons, who 
composed this bright assemblage of scholars. 
The names of those few, who are here select- 
ed, are known to every lover of science. And 
it redounds not a little to the honour of this 
country, that a private English gentleman, 
whose life did not much exceed the period of 
thirty years, should be celebrated throughout 
all Europe, as the general patron of letters. 


We cannot resist the temptation of 
giving our readers a passage relating to 
Henry Stephens. 

On the revival of literature, when science, 
driven from Constantinople, took refuge in 
the courts of Europe, the typographic art was 
cultivated with the most Jaudable and unre- 
mitting assiduity. Robert Stephens and 
Henry Stephens his son, arrived at an uncom- 
mon proficiency in it*. From their press 
issued elegant aud correct editions of the most 
valuable writings of antiquity. Indeed no- 
thing can surpass the neatness and beauty of 
their Hebrew, Greek, and Roman characters. 
The Latin Thesaurus of the father, and the 
Greek Thesaurus of the son, volumes more to 
be valued than the treasures of kings, have 
clernized their naines. 

Henry Stephens edited thenew Testament 
ni Greek, printed at his own press in 1576. 





® When the university of Cambridge 
visited queen Elizabeth, at Audley End, no 
presentcould be more grateful to her, than 
that which she received from them :—a new 
Testament in Greek of Robert Stephens, his 
first printing, in folio, ** bound in redde 
velvet, and limped with gold, the armes of 
“ngland sett upon each side of the book.”—= 
Nichol's Progresses, @c. 


the lessons of worldly prudence : this which 
I now offer to your acceptance, comprehends 
the lessons of heavenly wisdom. ‘The one 
regarded only the condition of man in his 
present frail scene of existence; the ather 
Opens a prospect to immortality and bliss ina 
future state. I had then the pleasure of con- 
versing with you. Now youare in a remote 


| country: between us, 
all of them foreigners, whose occasional em- | 
ployment it was to correct his impressions. 





obstacles are numerous interpos'd, 
V ile- 

He first saw him at Heidelburg, again at 
Strasburg, and along time after at Vienna. 
In all these places his affection for him cone 
tinually increased. ‘Lhe more he knew him, 
and the oftener he conversed with him, the 
more ardently and cordially did he esteem and 
love him. “ This,” he remarks, ‘ was not 
extraordinary. Your accomplishments seem- 
ed to improve every day. May they continue 
todo so, until you attain such a degree of 
worth, as to augment the glory of your native 
country !*" 

He has observed in this addition that divi- 
sion of each chapter into verses, whieh had 
been begun and completed by his father with 
no very great degree of attention, or rather in 
a most careless and desultory manner, as he 
was travelling on horse-back from Paris te 
Lyons. : 

The text is printed with aecuracy and neat- 
ness; and the several references on the mar- 
gin, with the Latin interpretation of obscure 
words and phrases, greatly enhance its value. 
The preface, containing a dissertation on the 
style of the sacred writings, is composed wit. 
singular modesty, and discovers no small share 
of classic erudition and critical discernment. 
It is remarkable that the types used in the 
impression of this book exhibit an exact 
resemblance of the Greek hand-writing of the 
editor. In 1581 Henry Stephens pzinted the 


irk’ning mountains, and the dashing sea.” 





* «* Nec mirum sane meum illum in te 
amorem ita crevisse, quum tue, qua eum 
excitaverunt, ingenii dotes nan parum crevisse 
videruntur. Atque utinam creseere non desi- 
nant, donec talis tantusque evaseris, ut tua 
etiam Angliz celebritas incrementum a te 
accipiat.” 

+ ‘* Lutetid Lugdunum petens hanc, de 
qua agitur, capitis Cujusque catacopen con- 
fecit, etquidem magnam ejus inter equitan- 
duin partem.”—Henricus Stephanus de putre 
suo. 

t Henry Stephens was persecuted with 
relentless rage by the enemies of the reformed 
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eight books of Herodian, with the elegant 
Yet s _ a ».1 , 
Latin version of Angelus Pol tianus. lo 
them were added two books of the historian 
Zozimus, the Greek textof which was then 
printed forthe tirst tin This volume he 


- 


mnaseribed to Me Sidney, 
he Binning with these lines : 


his address to him 


** Quid Sidneus agit! monitus niultumque mo- 
nenaus. 

Ur partas tueatur opes, et perdere vitet 

Dona palatino puero que infudit Apollo.” 

He seems to have entertained the same fears 
which formerly alarmed Languet, lest the 
amusements and avocations of the English 
alienate him from study, and 
pursuits, 


court should 
withdraw him from those literary 
which once engaged his whole ime. 

We regret exceedingl y that our limits 
will not allow us to give any more speci- 
mens of this most instructive, entertaining, 
and interesting work. We had noted 
many passages for quotation, 
not room for them. We omit all that 
rejates to the Arcadia, &c. and we refer to 
the Memoirs for the account of his wound, 
his-grievous sufferings, and his lamented 
death. ‘* He died,” saith one of his dear- 
est friends, ‘‘ not languishing in idleness, 
riot, and excess, not as overcome with 
nice pleasures and fond vanities; but of 
manly wounds received in the service of 
his prince, in 
sed, in maintenance of the only true 
catholic and christian religion, rey, the 
noble, valiant, and wise, in the open 
field, in martial manner, the honour 


ablest death that could be desired, and | : : 
}or by the desire of supplying slips of 


best beseeming a Christian Knight*, 
whereby he bath worthily won to bimselt 
immortal fame among the godly, and left 


relizion, 
for Herodotus. The end of this learned and 
ingenious man was truly deplorable. After 
many disappointments and most vexatious 
he was reduced to great poverty, 
and died in av hospital at Paris. 

OF the cel lebraied printers who hore the 
name of Stephens, there were eleven, besides 
two females, the sisters of Paul Stephens, who 
also excelled in the typographic art. 

Henrici tres, Roberti totidem, Francisi 
duo, Caroius, Paulus. et Antonius ; Pault- 
que sorores Florentia et Dionysia.—Fabricii 
Biliiotheca Latina, Wol. tii. 

* Oar ga lant countryman (a living hero,) 
-_ 0 beat Buonaparte and bis inyrmidons at 

Jean d'Acre, speaks of hiunse if, in one of 
iis dispatches, asa christian knight ; perhaps 


oppressions, 


but we have | 


defence of persons oppres- | 
| own style and manner relates the story 


Anecdotes of 


) mist would b 


-| mation ona variety of 


onaccount of his famous apology | 


; whoeve 


this passage made an impression on! the mind | 
of Sir William Sidney Smaith 
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example worthy of imitatin | ar 7 
exampl yrthy of imitation to others of 


portrait A rears 1 to this volume, 
from others of Sir 
Potlip, that we hove seen: it docs not 
its from whicha physiogno- 
: led to infer any great supe- 
Whether this be attribu- 
to the painter, or to the 
determine. An 
{ndex should have been added to the vo- 
! 





Zz 


riority of mind. 
table to nature, 
cngraver, we cannot 


LL MLL LO LL LO ALO LO 
Painters who have resided or 
gland; with Critical Re- 
ry Edward 


Teacher of Per- 


Anecdotes of 
been born ink 
marks on their Productions; { 

Edwards, dec 


spective, and 


ceased, late 
Associate, in the Royal 
Academy ; intended asa Continuation to 
the Anecdotes of Painting, by the late 
Horace, Earl of Orford. 4to. 
London, 


Price £1. 1s. 
pp. 328. T. Payne, 1808 
Tuere are very few persons who 
trouble themselves to compose memoranda 
of events which are passing around them, 
They receive, from time to time, infor- 
subjects: what 
they have heard they repeat to their friends 
orneighbours, and these again, each in his 


with additions. These additions are sa 
many admixtures in which truth is debas- 
ed; and whether produced by the differ- 
ent powers of elocution of the narrators, 


to which all are subject, they 
to the same facts, 
although they 


memory, 
give ditterent colourings 
and diminish correctness, 
sometiines augment interest. Such is the 
natural course of oral tradition, Whereas, 
r commits his information to wri- 


ting, secures an account, faithful in pro- 


‘ 
portion to the integrity of those from 


whom he received it ; capable of being 
revised and improved in point of accuracy, 
or verified by correction, when opportu- 
pity offers ; capable also of being at any 
time consulted, for the determination of 
a question, or the satisfaction of the 
owner. We have often regretted that a 
life so public as that of the late Alderman 
Boydell, for instance, should have left no 
historical trace behind it, from which en- 
quirers in future years should be able to 
inspect the state of the arts in this king- 


dom, at the time when that gentlemaa 
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began his career; and to accompany 
. } os ¢ 
them in their progress, from an obscurity 
little better than nocturnal darkness, to 
the day-spring, if not to meridian bright- 
ness. The ave to which that artist lived, 
his intercourse with pro ites at clangenlie 
anecdotes whic ‘We had heard, or knew by 
personal participation, gave him an op- 
portunity, had he improved it, of jaying 


not merely his contemporaries under ovli- | 
gations, but also, whoever thought it | 


worth while to investigate this subject, 
Jong after his decease. 
yet too late to recover some portions 01 
particulars, of what the Alderman might 
have communicated, had he so employed 
himself. ‘There is one old artist yet living 
from whom much might be obt ined: we 
mean Mr. Grignion, the engraver ; Dut 
we are unacquainted with the powers and 
fidelity of his memory. 


t 


Perhaps, itis not | 


’ : 
' tidiousness in his manner 


We attempted, some time ago, to dis- | 


charge as much of this duty, as might be 
expected from our opportunities ; but, 
we find oursel 
before us, to resume the consideration ot 
past events, and to recur, once more, to 
the stores of observation and memory. 
It is with pleasure we receive a work writ- 
ten by a witness of the facts he relates. 


| ; A i 
quisite Koowle 


s called on by the volume 


° ' 
Mr. Edwards was in a situation to acquire | 


the history of many of the parties whom 
he mentions, from their own conversation ; 
and on such articles as he speedily commit- 
ted to writing, we believe he may be con- 
fided in without hesitation. There < 
others, on which he has not made suf 


| 


cient allow ances for the facetious eccen- | 


iricities of the parties, or the hilarities of 
the convivial board. 

We, nevertheless, commend the inten 
tion of the work; it is not all we wish ; 
but it is almost all we mayexpect. To 
what quarter shall we look, for a labour 
more correct or more complete? What 
irtist now living, or what patron of art, 
*s Competent to supply those deficiencies 
which must be acknowledged in Mr. E.'s 
volume ? There remain bat two or three, 
and we have no’ reason to believe tha 
they, if they have the materials and the 
power, have the disposition. 


This volume opens with an account of 


The pring ipal | 
I 


the life of Mr. Edwards. 


facts may be seen in Panorama, Vol. Ii. | 
p. 02 

The preface informs us that Mr. | 
intention was, to 


continue the history 


| taken from English history. 
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rom the period at which Mr. 
: Anecdote s of Painting’ ter- 
The last volume of that work, 


( 
shed in 1780, but being writter 
(in 1780, but being wri i 


of the art, f 
Walpole’s 
minates. 

was publi 
ten F heaps before, can be considered as in- 

cluding no lower than 1770 at the utmost. 

Since that publication, however, only 
such notices as have been preserved in 
the Magazives of the day, have con- 
tained any information on the state of 
the arts, or the decease of artists. The 
chief meritof Mr. Walpole’s work is de- 
rived from the papers of George Vertue, 
the engraver, which Mr, W. 


“ec 





purchg ised 
He was by no means 
adapted in his owt: person,” Says Mr. E. 


té 


from the widow 
’ 
to have acquired the original inform. 
ation, owing to a certain degree of fas- 
s, united with 
something of the consequence of rank, 
which disqualiied him from making those 
familiar enquiries that would have been 
necessary for the attainment of the re- 
re.’ An Introduction 
{o and is itself followed 
by achronological jist of Painters, (the 
author ‘ots ided Architects, Sc ulptors, &c. 
for a aaa volume) beginning with 
er, and Blakey, and ending 


al 


M ircus Tuas h 
with Barry. 
It cannot be ected that we should 
snter minutely into the lives of the nums 
ber of artists comprised in this interval. 
We must content ourselves with a few 
extracts either amusing or instructive, 
and with such observations as present 
themselves readily to our recollection, 
Blakey is properly distinguished, as 
having had a part in designing the first 
set ot prints, of which the subjects were 
The attempt 


) did honour to the spirit of the Knaptons, 


| Holland, who dé 


booksellers, who about 1750, contributed 
greatly to promote a gene ral attention to 
the arts of decoration. It ought to be 
known, that they intended aiso to be- 
nefit the art of engraving in their un- 
‘rtaking of the © Illustrious Heads.” 
Lhey at tirst employed Vertue, and other 
native artists. Butso low were the arts, 
and so rare were capable artists, that 
scarcely any beside that engraver could be 
found, fe could neither supply the 
quantity demanded, nor could he labour 
at the price allowed: the portraits.were, 
therefore, sent over to Houbraken, in 
ivered them at £30 per 


; 
plate. After a time, 2 duty of 75 per 
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cent ad valorem, was added, at the in- 
stances of Mr. Vertue. Nevertheless, 
thus loaded, they passed regularly through 
the Custoun House ; the Knaptons having 
no choice, afier their undertaking was in 
a course of publication. 

To return to Blakey, who was, we 
believe, an Irishman, we may add, that 
his daughter is stili living in London, 

Another instance of the low state of the 
arts, we shall give in Mr. E.’s own words, 
extracted from the article BrookINnG. 

“he following anecrlote is given upon the 
muthority of the late Mr. D. Serres, to whom 
he was well known. 

Many of the artists of that time, worked 
for the shops, and Brooking, like the rest, 
painted much for a person who lived in Castle- 


Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters, 





street, Leicester-square, not far from the | 


Mews, who coloured prints, and dealt in 
pictures, which he exposed at his shop win- 
dow. 

A gentleman, who sometimes passed the 
shop, being struck with the merits of some 
sea pieces, which were by the hand of this 
artist, desired to know his name; but his 
inquiries were not answered agreeably to his 
wishes ; he was only told, thatif he pleased 
they could procure any that he might require 
from the same | tinter. : 
accustomed to write his 
name upon his pictures, which mark was as 
constanily obliterated by the shopkeeper, be- 
fore he placed them in his window ; it how- 
ever happened that the artist carried home a 
piece, on which his name was inscribed, 
while the master was not at home ; and the 
wife, who received it, placed it in the wine 
dow, without effacing the signature. Luck- 
ily the gentleman passed by before this picture 
was removed, and discovered the name of 
the painter whase works he so justly admired. 

He immediately advertised for the artist to 
meet him, ata certain wholesale linen-dra- 
per'sin the city. ‘To this invitation Brooking 
at first paid no regard ; but seeing it repeated, 
with assurances of benefit to the person to 
whom it was addressed, he predently attend- 
ed, and had an interview with the gentleman, 
who from that time became his frend and 
patron; unfortunately the artist did not live 
Jong enough to gratify the wishes of his be- 
nefactor, or to receive any:great benefit from 
his patronage. 


Biase 
Brooking was 


This is but one example of a thousand, 
ef that thraldom in which: artists were 


then held. There was so little intercourse 
between professors and patrons of art, that 
painters, whatever might be their, merit, 
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such prices, as he chose to pay them, and 
he sold their performances at the highest 
rate he could obtain. This was the natu- 
ral consequence, in fact, of the system 
then prevailing, of decorating apartments 
with copies of pictures. It signified 
nothing to the purchaser, who were the 
authors of the multitude of copies pre- 
sented for his choice: he bought for size 
and subject ; not for merit, or for the re- 
nown of a master. 


It is true, that cielings, and other 
costly decorations of the like kind, were 
fashionable, meanwhile, in the houses of 
the great ; but the execution of these was 
chiefly confided to foreign artists. The 
time such compositions occupied, and the 
expences they incurred, prevented them 
from being useful as a source of emula- 


| tive employment, or as a school of art to 
| British genius, 





Mr. E. pays a proper compliment to 
the memory of George Lambert, the 
landscape painter: he might have said 
more on the merit of nis works. We 
notice him, however, principally, be- 
cause, on occasion of the late destruction 
by fire of tlie theatre in Covent Garden, 
the loss of the Beaf Steak Club, was par- 
ticularly mentioned, and some parts of its 
history were given to the public, but not 
its origin, which our author thus relates : 


Mr. Lambert was for many years principal 
scene painter to the ‘Theatre at Covent-Gar- 
den. Being a person of great respectability 
in character and profession, he was often vi- 
sited, while at work in the Theatre, by per- 
sons of the first consideration, both in rank 
and talents. As it frequently happened that 
he was too much hurried wo leave his engage- 
ments for his regular. dinner, he contented 
himself with a beef steak broiled upon the 
fire in the painting-room. In this hasty 
meal he was sometimes joined by his visitors, 
who were pleased to participate in the humble 
repast of the artist. ‘The savour of the dish, 
and the conyiviality of the accidental meet- 
ing, inspired the party with a resolution to 
estabish’ a club, which was accordingly 
done, under the title of the Beef Steak 
Club; and the party assembled in the 
paimting-room. ‘The members were after- 
wards accommodated with a room in the 
play-house, where the meetings were held 
for many years ; but after the theatre was last 
rebuilt, the place of assembly was changed to 
the Shakespeae Tavern, where the Club ts 


were regarded as being the property of | still beld, and the portraitof Mr. Lambert, 


the vendor of their works: they received 


j 


painted by Hudson, makes part of the dgco- 
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rations of the room in which the party meet.* 

Mr. Lambert was the first President of 
the Royal Incorporated Society of Artists 
of Great Britain. He survived the sig- 
nature of the charter only four days: 
but his name appears in the minute books, 
as President, long before. 

The rudiments of elegant taste appear 
to be strongly implanted in the female 
mind: they there find a favourable soil ; 
and shoot with the greatest vigour. We 
might therefore, wonder that so few fe- 
male artists rise to eminence ; but when 
we reflect, that domestic engagements 
are the honour of the sex, and the duties 
of wife and mother leave little interval 
for that continued attention to a profession 
which is indispensable to the acquisition 
of skill, our wonder ceases. Some few 
single ladies have distinguished themselves 
by their merit as artists: Mr. E. mentions 
but one married lady, Mrs. Grace: he 
gives but a meagre account of her. We 
shall add a few particulars. 

Mrs. Grace's maiden name was Hodg- 
kis: she never enjoyed the advantages 
of regular tuition; but obtained her 
knowledge in the art of painting, prin- 


cipally by copying the pictures of good 
masters, that’ were in Somerset House, 
then one of the royal palaces, where she 


had apartments. Her original pictures, 
were wholly painted from models ; and 
therefore partake of that want of free- 
dom which usually marks too diffident 
imitation. Her chief merit was in por- 
trait ; in which line she had considerable 
employment. Mr. E. observes, that she 
ceased to exhibit in 174g. This was in 
consequence, not of her own decease, 
but of that of her husband. After his 
death she reured with her family to Ho- 
merton ; where she resided many years, 
in the enjoyment of a competency, and 
attained to old age. We quote Mrs. G. 
as an instance of what may be effected 
by diligence ; and recommend the example 
to ladies whose talents mark them as de- 
signed for eminence in the arts. 

Mr. E. signalizes Francis Cotes, R. A. 
as one of those artists, to whom the 
Royal Academy owes its foundation, as 
he and three other gentlemen were the 
only persons who signed the petition 
presented to his majesty to solicit that 


_—_—_——— ——- se 


* From the late failure of this house, the 
Club has removed back to the Theaite, 
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establishment. He might have added, 
that Mr. Cotes was the artist, who by 
occupying all the best places in the exhi- 
bition room, gave never-pardoned offence 
among his brethren, and contributed to 
the confusions that ensued among the 
society. 

Under the article Baker wehavethe fol- 
lowing sketch of the versatility of fashion, 

The influence of fashion, over the con- 
veniences and comforts of life, has in no 
article been more arbitrary and capricious 
than in the decorations of the coaches and 
chariots of our nobility and gentry. Since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, those vehicles 
have been improved to a degree of comfort 
and elegance, which the greatest admirers of 
antiquity will not wish to see reduced to their 
primitive simplicity ; but while the improve- 
ments have been regular and progressive, 
their ornamental decorations have been vari- 
ous and changeable. At the commencement 
of thelast century, the pannels of coaches were 
painted with historical subjects, which were 
often but little suited to the character or pro 
fession of the owners. To this circumstance 
the poet Gay alludes in his little poem of 
Trivia,* or the Art of Walking the Streets. 
After this fashion ceased, the pannels were 
painted simply with the arms and supporters 
displayed upon a large mantle , butin a few 
years, the mantle was laid aside, aud a more 
fanciful shew of flowers, intermixed with 
ornaments, and sometimes genii, were the 
attendants of the family honours, and fre- 


quently a wreath or bunch of various flowers, 
{ unincumbered with any other representation 


than the armsin the centre. It was in this 
last mode of decoration that- Baker was con- 
sidered as pre-eminent, particularly by those 
who laboured in the same vocation; and it 
must be allowed, that his productions had 
considerable merit, although they were too 
much marked by that sharpness of touch, 
which is peculiar to all those who have beea 
bred coach-painters. 

We believe, nevertheless, that Baker 
was so sensible of this coach painter de- 
fect, that in some of his pictures he has 
erred on the contrary extreme: and to 
avoid too great neatness in colouring, he 
even used dirty colours : declar ing, at the 
same time, ‘* he did not paint for the 
million.” Nevertheless, in a painter of 
flowers, neatness, precision, and even 
beauty of tints, are not without merit. 

Under the article Oxvryrer, a French 
painter of history, who exhibited at the 


* The tricking gamester insolently rides, 
With loves and graces by his chariot sides. 
Book Ist, verse 5 
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“79 M. E. ought to | lection of the Rev. Dr. Ascough, and is 


Royal Academy in 1772 


have stated, that he was one of five or | 


' 


six (M. de Loutherbourg was another) | 


who came in company to England, to 
put themselves in fortune’s way. On 
comparison with the productions of the 
English school, the public saw no great 
superiority in the works of these enter- 


dated 1751. 

After having practiced some years in Lon- 
don, he went to Italy, and was at Rome at 
the same time with several English artists, 


who afterwards became the ornaments of 


prising foreigners; and only M. de L, | 


obtained an establishment. Several who 
have made the same attempt since, have 
complained of meeting with a reception 
equally indifferent. 

Our author accuses Mr. Krrsy of vani- 
ty in accepting the President's chair after 


their country. 

In Italy he continued the stady of por- 
trait painting, though not with the same 
success that attended Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
for he was then unacguainied with the pe- 


| culiar bias of hits talents, and might probably 


a small landscape, 


Mr. Hayman had been removed by the re- | 


fractory ertists: we know, that Mr, K. ac- 
cepted that office in the most peaceful 
spirit. Mr. E. should have hinted t! 
one of the designs in Mr. Kirby’s Per- 


€ 
Nis 


spective, has usually been attributed to 
Majesty,—then Prince of Wales. 
As a favourable specimen of our an- 


RicHarpD Witson, R. A. 


Montgomeryshire, where his father, a clergv- 
man, possessed a small benefice ; but was 
afterwards collated to the living of Mould in 
Flintshire, while the son was very young. 
His connections were highly respectable, 
being maternally related to the 
chancellor Camden, who was pleased to 
acknowledge him as his cousin. 

At the tune of life when it was necessary 


vat! on 
| His studic 


have remained long ignorant of his latent 
powers, but for the following accident. 
While Wilson was at Venice, he painted 
which being seen by Zuc- 
carelli, that artist was so much struck with 
the merit of the piece, that he strongly urged 
Wilson to pursue that branch of the art, 


| which advice Wilson followed, and became 


ie of the first landseape painters in Europe. 
in landscape must have been at- 


| with rapid success, for he had some pupils in 


thor’s manner, we select his account of ! 


that line of art while at Rome, and his 
works were so much esteemed, that Mengs 
painted his portrait*, for which, Wilson in 
return painted a landseape. 

Ji is not known at what time he returned 


: - oJ ; . ee de len j Cay 
This gentleman, it is believed, was born in | England, but he was in London in 1758, 
and resided over the north arcade of the 


| piazza, Covent-garden, at which time he had 


gained great celebrity as a landscape painter. 
To the first exhibition of 1760, he sent his 


| picture of Niobe, which confirmed his repu- 


late lord | 


to fix on some profession, young Wilson was | 


sent to London, and placed under the tuition 
of T. Wright, * a portrait-painter of very slen- 
der abilities. Wilson, however, acquired so 
much knowledge from his master, as to 
become a painter of portraits equal to most 
of his cotemporaries. He must also have 
acquired a degree of rank in his profession, 
for about the year 1749, he painted a large 
picture of his present majesty, when prince 
of Wales, with his brother, the late duke 
of York, which was done for Dr. Hayter, 
bishop of Norwich, at that time tutor to the 
princes Te also painted another portrait 
of the same august personage, fron: which 
there is a mezzotinto print by Faber. The 
original picture is announced as in the col- 


Mr. Walpole takes not the least notice, vor 
has the author ever met with any mention of 
him, except what can he found in the in- 
scriptions under three prints, by Gerard Van- 
der Gutch, engraved after cartoons of Gui- 
do, * in the Collection of T.Wright, Painter, 
Covent-garden.” 


o 


It was afterwards bought by William 
and is now in the 


tation. 
duke of Cumberland, 
possession of his royal highness the duke of 
Gloucester. In 1765, he exhibited (with 
other pictures) a View of Rome, from the 
Villa Madama, a capital performance, which 
was purchased by the late marquis of Tavis- 
tock. 

Though he had acquired great fame, yet 
he did not find that constant employment, 


which his abilities deserved. ° This neglect 


| might probably result from his own conduct, 


* Thomas Wright, an artist, of whom | 


for it must be confessed, that Mr. Wilson 
was not very prudentially attentive to his 
interest ; and though a man of strong sense, 
and superior education to most of the artists 
of his time, he certainly did not possess that 
suavity of manners, which distinguished 
many of his cotemporaries. On this account 
his connections and employment insensibly 
diminished, and left him, io the latter part 
of his life, in comfortless infirmity. 

When the Royal Academy was instituted, 
he was chosen one of the founders, and, 
after the death of Mr. Hayman, made the 


* This portrait, which is one of Mengs’ 
best productions, was bought of Wilson, by 
the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, and 
| is now in the collection ef the present baronet. 
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librarian, which situation he retained, until 

his decayed health compe lled him to retire to | 
his brother's in Wales, where he died in | 
May 1782. 

Of this gentleman's talents as an artist, 
it is noteasy to speak with precision, for 
before we can form a just estimate of his 
abilities he must be considered in two ca- | 
pacities ; first as a portrait painter, and second- 
ly asa painter of landscape. 

As a portrait painter, (which was his first 
purs uit) his Ww ork S$ are not sul licie ntly > kn wn, 
nor are they marked by ‘any traits which d dis- 
tinguish them from the general manner, 
which then prevailed among his cotempora- 
ries in that line of art. decided charac- 
ter can therefore be affixed to them. It may 
however, be that he drew a 
equal to any of the portait painters of fe 
time. A specimen of which may be s 
bv a dr rawing, now i the possession of* 
Richards, Esq. which is the portrait of 
miral Smith, and which was drawn } 
Wilson went abroad. It is executed ta 
black and white chalk, as large as life, upon 
brown French paper, and is treated ina 
masterly mauner; but this is 
which can author ize the 
him perior to the other por 

his day. 

But while we are unable to define his me- 

as a portrait painter, from the evans of 
such specimens uld direct our judg zment, 
we are by no means deficient in proofs of his 
powers in landscape painting, in which line 
his talents suddenly broke forth, and shone 
out with superior lustre. 

Though there is reason to suspect that 
Wilson had paintedt some landscapes before 
he went abroad, yet it is certain, that he did 
not commence a regular course in that study, 
until after he had been some time in Italy 
when he began, however, he ‘ 
his time, nor subjugate his powers to the un- 
improving drudgery of copying the 
of the old masters, but contented 
with making his observations upon 
works, and a 
servations by his studies from nature. 

In conseqnence of this prudent method of 
cultivating lis talents, 
imitation of the pictures of the Italian mas 
ters, who preceded him, and at once: e str | 
out a manner, both of execution and Fadil 
which was classic | | i 

OF the ori 
vineed, by 
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‘ Royal 
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There ra aprint engraved by J 
an a pic ture painted by R. Wilson, a view 
of Dover, ite, but evidently exe- 


cuted before he went abroad. 


with muta 
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tice, 


justify 
| a slovenly for 


| this article 


did not waste 
pretures | 
himself 
their 
fterwards confirming those ob- 


he wisely avoided anv | 


| of the 
| 


fi1i4 


of them he has represented the general cha- 
racter of Italy with more decided precis sion, 
than can be found in the works of his pre- 
secessor;rs. 

In his pictures, 
tains, which bound 
of view; the dreary and inhospitable 
rendered sofem ily interesting, by the 
ering fragments of tem! “tombs, 
aqueducts, are all indicated in a masterly 
manner, exhibiting that local character, 
which, though it be familiar to the inhabi- 
tants, cannot but be considered as peculiarly 
grand and classical. 

Mr. E. proceeds to vindicate Wilson 
from some severe criticisms of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, on his first picture of Niobe 
(as is presumed) — but observes, that, 
© his English s iews were too much Italian- 

> al id he 


j ictures Wi 


the wavin z line of moun- 
nd the distance in every point 
plains, 
mould- 


and 


»les, 


frequently r rope ited his 
Variations,” ‘his prac- 
unproves facility, renders 
a decisive n on a sulject treated by 

tist, very hazardous ; to be correct, 
ery picture should be present to 

the eritic. Wilson was so fond of 
ground, that, we have been 
shewn instances of which, it was said, 
he gave to his pictures, after 
having laboured them with even solicitous 
attention. Sir Joshua Reynolds, we know, 
did the same, in parts of his pictures, 

Sundry other articles are composed with 
no less dil we might quote those 
of Gainsborough, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Barry, and others: but, having extended 
what too far, alrez idy, 
we have room for very few additions. 
We must, nevertheless, transcribe 
sentence of the public on such woxks of 
Sir Joshua as were brought to the ham- 
mer, at the sale of the Shakespeare Gal- 
lerv. 
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The first column denotes the 7 prices paid to 
Joshua by Mr. Boydeil: “the second, 
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lls Substance of a Speech, Sc. {i1! 


Mr. E. is mistaken, when he says, “ Sir 
Joshua never applied any mark or signa- 
ture to his portraits, except to the whole- 
length of Mrs. Siddons in the character 
of the tragic muse, upon which he wrote 
his name on the hem of her garment.” 
We have noticed it on the fridges of the 
draperies, in other portraits. 

Under the article Romney we meet 
with the account of the preference given 
to him before Mr. Mortimer, by the 
Society for Improvement of Arts, &c.: 
which vote was set aside, and the premium 
ultimately adjudged to Mortimer. Mor- 
timer had the generosity to say, in our 
hearing, that ‘‘ Romney deserved the 
prize ;—not because his picture was the 
best ; but because it was painted under 
such circumstances, (ina narrow, poking 
garret) that the painter could never see 
the true effect of the whole of his com- 


position: it was therefore a wonderful | 


performance.” 
Mr. Edwards was always reckoned at- 
tentive to little things (for which Morti- 


mer did not spare him in his facetia) ; ne- | 
| fools as to prefer the jurisdiction of Buo- 


vertheless, he has committed several inac- 


curacies in spelling the names of persons | 
and places, with other minutia ; as Pieré, | 


p.40, for Pierre; Benazee, p. 225, for 
Benazech ; Port Culis for Port-cullis, Van- 
det Gutch for Vander Gutcht, &c. 

These Memoirs, it will be recollected, 
relate to professors in one branch of art 
only,—the Painters: we hope that Mr. 
E. has preserved what facts came to his 
knowledge concerning artists in other 
branches, Sculpture and engraving have 
been almost created during the interval 
of which his work is the history ; and 
the patronage, bestowed or withheld, 
as fashion dictated, on various employ- 


ments, as chasing, &c. correctly narrated, | 


would furnish a very amusing and instruc- 
tive performance, 

We repeat, that we have no volume of 
the same description as this, which we 
can place in competition with it. There 
area few, and very few, old artists re- 
maining who could improve it, by notes 


and additions ; (Mr, Paul Sandby could, | 
| ’ qa ‘ 
would not have been more politic in the 


vere he sa inclined,) but we must accept 
it as it is: and have only to regret that 
the author did not live to complete his 
design, but that we are unhappily called 


to report on Mr. Edwards's labours as a 
| &c. in England : and to study the good of 


posthumous publication. 
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The Substance of a Speech which ought 
to have been spoken ina certain Assembly, 
on the Motion of the Rt. Hon. Henry 
Grattan, May 28, 1808, on the Roman 
Catholic Petition. With Notes, &c. 8vo. 
pp-95. Price3s. J. Stockdale, London, 
1809. 


We must review this pamphlet doubt- 
fully, because we are not sure that the 
speech it contains ought to have been spo- 
ken : nor that restrictions on conscience 
ought to form a part of the political code 
of a state ; nor that it is bad policy to en- 
deavour to improve the education of all 
ranks, especially of public persons who 
are to teach others. We doubt, whether 
the money paid for instruction may not 
be as properly spent at home as sent 
abroad, and whether the mind, that never 
has been reconciled to the grosser foppe- 
ries of continental catholicism, is not 
likely, in time, to be weaned from the dis 
position to vindicate or adopt them, We 
doubt whether the Irish catholics are such 


naparte to that of George III, and whe- 
ther his conduct towards the head of the 
Romish Church be calculated to procure 
him partisans among an enlightened peo- 
ple. We doubt, whether a better race of 
priests would not ensure by degrees a bet- 


| ter race of people ; and whether a milder 


regimen be not more likely to have some 
influence in producing a better race of 
priests. We doubt, whether the lay catho- 
lics of Ireland_have so great faith and so 


| little understanding, as to wish to see 


their spiritual guides in possession of tem- 
poral power ; and lastly, we doubt whe- 
ther there will be anotler Pope of Rome, 
properly speaking ; and, of course, whe- 
ther the well-instructed Irish will not 
have occasion to look out for an effective 
head of the church, notwithstanding any 
communion they may affect to hold with 
a nominal bishop, of whom they will hea 
little and know less. 

We may be allowed, a!so on th: 
side of the question todoubt, whetlier it 


Catholics of Ireland, asa party, to have 
defrayed the whole expence of the edu- 
cation of their priests, from among them- 
selves, asthe Dissenters and Methodists, 


their own Trish Church trdividually. 
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The Minor Minstrel ; or, Poetical Pieces, 
chiefly Familiar and Descriptive, by W. 
Holloway. 12mo. 182, Price 4s. 
Suttaby, London, 1808. 


pp- 


We like the introductory address of | 


this little volume. 


Past are the days of Minstrels old, 
That charm’d the Fair, and rous’d the Bold, 
In bow’r or hall with trophies hung, 
When at the feast the loud harp rung ; 
When barons, fiush’d with wine and pride, 
Their high competitors defied ; 
Convok’d their unrelenting band, 
And predatory inroads plann’d. 

Your Bard, dear Youths! with hand of fire 
Sweeps not the high heroic lyre ; 
Nor skill’d in legendary rhimes, 
Records the tales of elder times. 
He pours not in the flatter’d ear 
The strains Ambition sighs to hear 5 
The strains that rouse, from age to age, 
The blood-stain’d sword’s destructive rage, 
While wrath, and guilt, and crimes of arms, 
Are deck’d with specious Glory’s charms. 
He loves his country ; and his song 
Shall never do her prowess wrong 3; 
But still averse to war and strife, 
Iie courts the shade of private life. 
Admit him to your social board, 
Nor shun the mind with maxims stor’d ; 
Let him yoursummer walks attend 5 
Make him your winter fire-side friend 5 
So, shall he well your choice repay, 
And blend instruction with his lay : 
Se shall bis melodies impart 
Improvement to the feeling heart. 
The Charities shall throng around, 
Invited by the simple sound ; 
Friendship, and Truth, and virtuous Love, 
Shall lift the soul to joys above ; 
Nor e’en Religion shall disdain 
To listen to the moral strain. 

Whenever Poetry proposes to associate 
with Friendship, Trath, virtuous Love, 
and Religion, it may depend on a favour- 
able attention from the Panorama. 


Vitiated taste. 


ig: , 


clustering nuts’ 
same time with ‘ spring’s first violets,”’ 
and ‘vernal primroses,” as he seems to 
imply in the opening lines of his Cetta- 


ar’s Tol 
ger's Tale 


Ne- | 
vertheless,, we see no reason why the | 
moral poet should be less careful in po- | 
lishing his verses, or in accuracy of exé¢ | 
pression, than those who write only for | 
We are, therefore, under | 
the necessity of reminding Mr. H. that | 
are never seen at the | 


Holloway’s Minor Minstrel, 


The sky is clear, and warm the ¢ 
Along thislane I’ll tal 

Where hazles form an 

And, pendant, clust’ring 


Embosom’d bel 


1 +} \ 1 
In the Dank Below 


The Spring’s first violets breathe and blow, 
Or round loose roots, on mossy mould, 
The vernal primroses unfold. 


This oversight being reprimanded, we 
| shall do the author justice by quoting a 
| piece which derives merit from accuracy 
| of description : he assures us, that ‘ the 
scenery is strictly local,” and we believe 
it is. We must, however, confess our 
disappointment, that this is restricted to 
a mere description of the morning: the 
whole of the day, with illustrations of 
the customs of the place, would have 
furnished subjects for a pleasing poem. 

How lovely is the morn of May ! 

The sea how smooth, the sky how gay ; 

A happy omen may it prove 

Of long prosperity in love ; 

For many a maid and many a youth, 

Approve to-day our mutual truth, 

And blushes, that her checks adorn, 

Announce my Jenny’s wedding morn. 

On such a morning, who could sleep ? 

We rose when dawn began to peep, 

And, while the quarriers yet were still, 

By Fortune's Well we cross’d the hill 

To Wickham scal’d the mgged height, 

And left the Lighthouse on the right. 

a\s still we stroll’d the coast along, 

And themes of love employ’d each tongue, 

The sheep that round the quarries dwell, 

Tinkled, by turns, the crazy bell - 

The chirping wheat-ears, at the sound, 

Hopp'd various o’er the stony ground ! 

The chough forsook bis craggy seat, 

And sought a lonelier retreat, 

Where the old Castle time has left, 

Hangs on the ledges of the clift 5 

Or where, farsloping to the tide, 

The ancient church-yard seems to slide, 

With all its ruined tombs and stones, 

That mark the place of mould’ring bones 





O ! how delightful ’twas to view 
The sun arise with glories new ; 
The chalk-cliffs deck’d in dazzling light 
From Purbeck to the Isle of Wight; 
While all 
Appear’d one vast and swelling green, 


the Channel’s open scene 
On which the white sails slowly move, 
Far as 
| A 
{n constant murmurs, sweet!s 


the ling’ring eye can rove, 
{on the sands below, the tid 


But here’s the ring, Compani 
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So neighbours come !—We'll breakfast now, 
Ere we perform the nuptial vow ; 
Then off to Church upon the hill, 
With lightsome heart, and. free goodwill— 
For where but honest love is meant, 
The faithful lovers ne'er repent. 
Soon, soon, the merry bells-shall ring, 
And friends their gratulations bring : 
Ev’n those who share the poor man’s joy, 
And give us comfort and employ, 
Perchance may call :--We’ll drink their health 
Who not in vain inherit wealth, 
Who portion many a virtuous maid, 
And lend to industry their aid ; 
With hand unseen confer relief, 
And cheer the heart of widow’d grief. 
Oft may we hail the morn of May, 
The sea so smooth, the sky so gay, 
And ever as this day comes round, 
May equal happiness abound! 
But hark ! the fishers’ hasty tread ! 
The nets are on the pebbles spread ; 
The May-poles on the beach are seen 
The mack’rel shoals are coming in 5 
Soon, soon shall all be mirth and love, 
From Chick’rell Sands, to Chiswell Cove! 
«© When poverty comes in at the door, 
Jove flies out at the window,” says the 
English proverb: and Mr. H. is not so 
far gone in ideal pastoralism, as to fancy 
that his nymphs and swains, being Bri- 
tish flesh and blood, can live without 
victuals and drink. Good hearty farmers 
in all parts of our island may be very 
comfortable people ; but then they must 
work for it ; and while Mr. H. recommends 
industry to. young men and maidens, 
we shall recommend his poesy. 
I have a cottage in the glen, 
Beneath a pear-tree’s ample shade, 
Far from the turbulence of men, 
Their haunts of pleasure and parade, 
Of wealth have I no boasted mine, 
No liveried slaves to wait on thee; 
But, Cath’rine, all my heart is thine, 
If thou wilt share this cot with me. 
Parents of sordid mind have said, 
We cannot live on love alone ; 
But Industry shall lend its aid, 
And Competence shall be our own. 
I know we cannot live on Love ; 
But without Love we live in vain ; 
Whate’er we boast, where’er we rove, 
’Tis solitude and useless gain. 


Romantic Love may fondly sigh 
To riot on a damask cheek ; 

May fix the glance of Beauty's eye, 
And cause her artless heart to break. 
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’Tis cruel Love that weds the maid 
With Care and Poverty in view— 
But, Cath’rine! I this truth have weigh’d, 
If small our means, our wants are fe. 
Can you a little dairy tend, 
While ohb’ring fields EF toil ; 
Amongst the jolly reapers bend, 
Or hold the plo 


Can you, amid the swath 


in the nei 
gh, or sow the soil ? 
ot t 44 
Contented share the frugal meal ; 
And, ever unreserv’d and gav, 
Around your ale and cider deal > 
At home can you knit, brew, or bake, 
Or, bind the fleece on sheering days? 
Or while the orchard trees | shake, 
The heap of ruddy apples raise ? 
Can you the chicken brood attend, 
And careful watch the summer hive 
In garden te 
And bid youag 
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The pink and sweetcarnation too— 








The blushing flow’rs of ev'ry bed, 
Shall borrow half their charms fro 
And, chiefly, can you love a youth, 
Whose heart for you alone is free ? 
Then, Cath'rine! in the bonds of truth, 
©, come, and share my cot with me! 
Tow a poet could endure the construc- 
ion—to- say nothing of the hackneyed 
thought—in the last stanza but one, we 
cannot conceive.—Before we leave M: 
Hi's. Minstrel, we present our readers wit! 
one more extract, enitled The Blackbird 
Hark ! hark! how sweet yon Blackbird sing: 
Before my casement, onthe tree ! 
Ah! rest dear bird! thy jetty wings, 
And stay, and breakfast here with me 
Pluck where thou wilt the chosen fruit, 
The gooseberry, or cherry gare ; 
The owner will attend my suit, 
And for my sake the plund’rer spare. 
Thy tuneful predecessors here 
Charm’d me, in boyhood’s idle days ! 
And now thy mellow numbers dear, 
Remind me of their much-lov’d lays. 
For such companions have I sigh'd— 
For shades and solitudes like these, 
In scenes where tumult, strife, and pride, 
Have much annoy’d my bosom’s ease. 
Thine are the woods, and thine the vales, 
Where thou mayst range with freedom blest, 
When I return where care assails— 
For I am but a summer guest. 
Well have we met—but meet no more ! 
Then, O! prolong thy little stay— 
For soon, the song and visit o’er, 
Wecach, dear bird! must flit away. 
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An Essay on the Study of Statistics ; by 
D. Boileau. Sm. 8vo. pp. 70. Price 2s. 6d. 
Colburn, London. 

Statistics is the knowledge of the existing 
political state ofa country. By the political 
state of acountry, is understood not only its 
form of government and political strength, 
but also every circumstance which influences 
its prosperity and the happiness of its inhabi- 
tants. 

The history of Statistics (says Mr. B.) may 
be traced tothe ancients. It was a practice 
common among them to enrich their histori- 
cal and geographical writings with an account 
of the political stateof the country which they 
described, or whose history they related.— 
‘The works of Xenophon, Aristode, and Ta- 
citus, afford incontrovertible proofs that they 
held statistical knowledge in high esteem. 
An example so praiseworthy was soon fol- 
lowed at the revival of letters. Towards the 
Jatter end of the sixteenth century, the am- 
bassadors of the republic of Venice began to 
address to their senate circumstantial reports 
of the political state of the several countrics in 
which they resided. These reports, which 
Sansoyino collected in 1567, induced other 
intelligent travellers to publish their remarks 
upon the nations they had visited. In Eng- 
land, the immortal Bacon (whose genius 
has justly been compared by a French writer, 
to that heathen god with two heads, one of 
which was turne:| towards past ages, and the 
other towards ages to come), wrote the first 
statistical work of any importance, under the 
title of State of Europe, about the year 1580. 
Numbers of similar publications created a 
tasi¢ for Statistics. Whatever had beer writ- 
ten relative to a country in ephemeral produc- 
tious, was carefully collected ; works too dif- 
fuse wete abridged. By degrees, statistical 
knowledge was brought into a system, and 
publicly taught in the German universities 
Conring at Helmstedt in the dutchy of 
Branswick-Lunebourg, was the first profes- 
$or of Statisties. H« left a stati tical work, 
lntitled, Ldermanni Cc 

m de Notitia Re rumpuobl 
narum ; whichis found in the 
of his writings. After him the science fell 
again into neglect, until the vear 1726, when 
Everhard Otto of Utrecht revived the reading 
of academical Jeetures on Statistics. A Latin 
work which he published was the first that 
quoted the sources of its information. Ever- 
hurdi Ottonis Notitia precipuarum Europe 
Rerumpublicaruin, Mditio quarta. 
ad Rhenum 1729. 8vo. Since that time 
Busching and De Beausobre, at Berlin, 
Achenwall, Schlétzer, Gatterer, Greliman 
and> Meusel, at Géttingen, Sprengel at 
I » Normann at Rostock, and several 
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science to a still more systematical form, have 
most contributed to bring it into general notice 
in Germany. In other countries the progress 
of Statistics as a particular science has been 
more slow. 

The present Volume contains a series of 
questions, observations, &c. intended to 
facilitate’ the acquirement of statistical 
knowledge, forming a syllabus for lec- 
tures ; and intended to assist the inquiries 
of inexperienced travellers. 

This little work affords good hints for 
the advancement of the study it recom- 
mends ; and points out a number of cir- 
cumstances that deserve the attention of 
political inquirers. The itself is 
important to those who wish to be fully 
informed of the character and abilities of 
states: which, in times like the present, 
is of peculiar interest. Our author wishes 
Statistics should be publicly taught in our 
universities, as itisin some abroad. The 
addition of a complete list of works on the 
subject, published in our own language, 
would have been very advantageous to the 
British reader. It might be too much, to 
expect a syllabus of the information com- 
cated by ingenious foreigners: but could 
it be obtained, we should esteem it 


study 





| highly. 
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Poems : with an Hexametrical Translation 
of Part of the Second Book of Klopstock’s 
Messiah. By F. W. Cronhelin. Crown 8vor 

Longman & Co. Lon- 


pp. 200. Price 5s. 


don, 
He writer of these poems is of fo- 


reign descent, we presume a Swede ; his 


| ear is accustomed to the modulation of 


NTINLUL Opus posthu- | 


Trajecti | 


| 
| 


but that immense length of 
tolerable in the Ger- 
man, will our opinion, ever 
become popular in the English. The 
slowest measure that our language admits 
alternate rhyme of Gray’s Elegy, 


foreion verse ; 
line which may be 


not in 


> 


is the 

The pauses and stops also, of our verses, 
do not resemble those of the German, or 
fall gracefully in the same places. From 
these hints, the writer will gather our 
opinion on the prospect of success in his 
proposed version ; but we would not dis- 
courage his study of English yerse: as we 
think some of his sonnets, after receiving 
the allowances they may justly claim, are 
not without merit. 
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A General View ef the Natural History 
of the Atmosphere, &c. of its Connection 
with the Sciences of Medecine and Agri- 


eens ee 


culture, including an Essay on the Causes 
of Epidemical Diseases. By Henty Ro- 
M.D. 2 vol. 10s. 


bertson, 8vo. Price 


Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; aud Long- } 


man and Co. London. 


A view of the surrounding medi- 
um in which, according to Divine ap- 
pointment, we exist, and by means of 
which all our members perform their 
proper functions, must be highly interest- 
ingtoman. A description of the consti- 
tuent properties, and a history of the 
powerful effects of that portion of the 
mundane system, which acts, as the dis- 
tributer of light and heat, and the sup- 
porter of animal and vegetable life, which 
tempers those excesses, that might endan- 
ger our existence, must be considered as 
a subject highly important. Researches 
directed to such purposes are the only ef- 
fectual means by which we can expect to 
advance the cause of real science. The 
study of nature, while it interests and 
delights, expands and strengthens the 
mind; it affords the most convincing 
proofs of the wisdom and power of the 
Divine architect, in torming so beautiful 
and well organised a system ; displaying 
at the same time the goodness of an over- 
ruling providence, in the wonderful means 
provided for its regulation. To pursue 
the operations of nature, to investigate her 


astonishing powers of production, and 


reproduction ; of action and re-action, , 
with the provisions by which she ensures | 


the accomplishment of her designs; the 
resources she derives from the earth, and 
the air that surrounds it, for the propaga- 
tion and support of organic life ; is a sci- 
ence of inexhaustible profundity, 
of the most extensive utility. 


dered as essential to life; as the source of 
disease or health, of plenty -or scarcity ; 
whether we regard its own extraordinary 
properties, or its capability of infinite 
combinations with other natural bodies, 


history justifies the most elaborate and 
minute investigation. Many have profes- 


sedly written on atmospheric science ; 
and its importance in medical, philo- 





and | 
Whe. | 
ther this cireuamambient fluid be consi- 


and the effect of those combinations ; its | 
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sophical, phytological and agricultural 
pursuits, has been ingeniously discussed 

and much useful information has been 
obtained. But since the numerous dis- 
coveries in chemical knowledge, which 
| late years have witnessed,equal advantages 
do not appear to have been derived from 
; it in favour of the useful science of me- 
teorology. This department though ulti- 
mately connected with the arts, and with 
the wants and comforts of man, may be 
considered as yet in a state of infancy. 
The experiments and remarks of de Luc, 
Beccaria, de de la Place, & 

&c. have contributed a valuable mass of 
information ; but this demands fresh ac- 
cessions from the co-operating exer- 
tions of whoever has ability and leisure 
for such pursuits. ‘lo the liberal votaries 
of science, philosophy looks with a long- 
ing eye for aid, in the attempt to improve 
to certainty a science, which promises the 
most ample returns for their labours, and 
incalculable advantages to general society 

The present work has suci ends profes 

sedly in view, 

It commences with general observations, 
| purporting to shew that the atmosphere 
has an influence, permanent or partial, 
over every part of creation. It acts on 
animals and vegetables, under every cir- 
| cumstance of time, and variety of orga- 
| Nization ; a certain degree of temperature 
| is necesary for their health, and of 
purity for theirexistence. The properties 
(therefore, of the atmosphere, form an 
| important subject of research, and fur- 
nish an extensive field of inquiry. The 
necessity of such investigations has been 
inculcated in all ages, ‘* asa branch of 
science, which unites application to the 
purposes of human life.’ Strong induce- 
ments, Dr. R. observes, have lately arisen 
to pursue this study ; from the facilities 
| afforded by chemical discoveries, aud the 
| alarming epidemical effects, which at va- 
| rious periods have been produced in the 
animal and vegetable economy. 
| To examine atmospherical operations 
at large, would be to enter too extensive 
| a field of inquiry. Dr. R. therefore con- 
| fines his observations “to medicine and 
agriculture, leaving atmosphericai effects 
in manufacturing processes, &c. with only 
a few occasional remarks.” 
| The work is divided into three parts. 
_ The first discusses the physical propertics 
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of the atmosphere, and includes various sage to the calorific rays, till it is heated 


particulars ; such as, the phenomena of| to a certain degree. 


light, heat, electricity, density, tempe- 
rature, change of climate, meteors, wind, 
rain, aurora borealis, thunder stones and 
prognostics, 

The second part comphrehends the che- 
mical properties of the atmosphere—its 
analysis, constituent parts, salutary or 
pernicious proportions, eudiometry, com- 
bustion, oxydation, &c, &c. &c, 

Part the third contains an investigation 
of the influenceof the atmosphere, in the 
continuance of animal and vegetable life, 
the changes produced by climate, aud the 
effects occasioned by different extraneous 
matters often mingled with respirable air, 

Part I. contains three chapters, divided 
into fourteen sections, 

Chapter I. sect. 1, light ; 2. heat; 3. 
electricity ; light differs from the two lat- 


ter substances, by a peculiar negative pro- | 


perty: t.e. however long the rays may 
continue to be directed in parallel lines, 


they do not produce an increase of illumi- | 


mination. According tothe Newtonian the- 


ory, every ray isa compound, refrangible | 


into seven others; but according to the 
opinion of M. Prieur, the primitive co- 
loured rays are only three, red, green 
and violet, and these combined form 
the other four, with the intermedi- 
ate shades of colour. ‘‘ Thus, red and 
green form yellow; the green and violet, 
generate blue; the violet and red produce 
purple ; the three together produce white, 
&c. the intermediate shades of colour 
originate in consequence of the propor- 


tionate quantity of either of these simple | 


rays in the compound ray.” It does not 
appear, however, that the artificial mix- 
ture of colours in painting, or the real ap- 
pearances in the process of dyeing, favours 
such an hypothesis. It is 4 much more 
simple and ostensible theory, which consi- 
dersthe primary rays tobered, yellow and 
élue; and that less simple colours, with 
their approximating shades are composed 
of these in different proportions, Thus 
red and yellow, produce orange ;_ yellow 
and blue, green; blue and red, first vio- 
let, then purple. These collectively pro 


duce white; and the absence of them all 
produces black. 

The non identity of heat with light, it 
is here observed, has been clearly demon- 
strated, by the luminous rays passing 
freely through glass ; which refuses pas- 


That the effects of 
each are ip many instances different, is 
evident ; but, that this establishes the 
opinion of their separate identity as pe- 
cultar substances, does not appear to be 
clearly deduced from any discoveries hi- 
therto made. It haslong been known, 
that the most intense degree of heat may 
be produced by the concentration of the 
solar rays, and this tends to prove their 
identity, as to matter : perhaps the separa- 
| tions in some experiments may prove,that 
they are subject to a modification of their 
composing particles. Under electricity the 
author seems to adopt the most rational 
theory of the identity of the substance, 
and that negative and positive states sim- 
ply refer to relative quantities, contained 
,in different bodies. On this most im- 
| portant atmospheric theory, Dr. R. is too 
concise, and his work is evidently defi- 
cient in necessary communication; a 
| much more rational and satisfactory ex- 
planation of the phenomena of thunder 
| and lightning, may be found in Wil- 
jiams on the Climate of Great Britain, 


| p. 59. 
iy 
| 











Chap. II. treats of the physical proper- 

ties of the atmosphere; and contains 
four sections. 4. Colour, fluidity, den- 
sity, elasticity, &c. 2. Gravity, varia- 
| tions of the barometer, &c. 3. Tem- 
| perature and variation of climate, &c. 
| 4. Supposed change of climate in certain 
countries. 





Among discordant opinions respecting 
the colour of the atmosphere, and its 
causes, Dr. R. is inclined to adopt that of 
Professor Eberhard of Berlin. The at- 
mosphere, he observes, acquires a /'/we tint 
by its property of reflecting the Llue rays 
only. This is certainly what logicians 
term pelitio principis. For why, we may 
ask, should this fluid be confined to such 
a partial capability? As a resisting me- 
dium, it is capable of reflecting every pri- 
mitive ray ; and we see at times, that it 
actually does so. Why, if objects are 
| liable to be affected as to colour from the 
sky, may not thesky be equally liable to 
a change of colour from the earth ? This 
occurs in a medium next to the air in point 
of density and diaphaneity, water; which 
assymes‘a variety of tints of incumbent 
clouds, on the deflective powers of diffe- 
rent kinds of gas. Dr. R. does not seem 
2Q 3 
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to have formeda decided opinion. Under | 
the topic acoustics he has not noticed the 
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application of dilated tubes to the con- | 


veyance of signals, both by land and sea. 
Nor is the cause of echoes satistacto- 
rily defined. Respecting a late prevalent 
opinion, that our climate has undergone 
a considerable change, as to its temp 

rature, Dr. R. introduces the subject by 


a large body of verbal and tabular state- | 


ments from Kirwan’s admirable treatise, 
on the temperature of different latitudes, 
which occupies the whole of the third 
section. Such changes have taken place 
in other countries, as well asin this: clas- 
sic authors describe the Roman winter 


as being much colder than it is at this | 


time ; and in the days of Charles XII. of 


Sweden, that season appears to have been | 


in the north of Europe much more severe 
than it is as present. Respecting the cli- 
mate of Britain, it must excite a smile in 
the reader acquainted with history to find 


Ca:sar’s description of the inhabitants, as 


going unclothed, alledged in proof of 
the extraordinary milaness of the climate, 
at the period of his invasion. 


in this island, are adduced from the state 
of agriculture at different periods, both 
in the north and south. Dr. R. observes, 
that the change has been very visible 
** since about the middle of the last cen- 
tury ;’ and Withams on the Climate of 
Great Britain, is referred to, as corro- 
borative of the fact. But here Dr. R, has 
évidently confounded two distinct theories, 
formed to account for two 
changes: that of Dr. Williamson, and 
that of Mr. Williams. The former, in 


noticing the milder state of the American | 
clime, and the fluctuations of heat and | 


cold in the spring, so prejudicial to fruits, 
endeavours to account for it, by the clear- 
ing away of immense forests, the drain 
ing of savannahs, and other improve- 
ments arising from cultivation. The lat 
ter attributes the coldness of our springs 
andsummers, tothe high state of culti- 
vation, the increase of pasture over arable 


Jands, and the rage for plantations, par- | 


ticularly evergreens. Had Dr. R. care- 
fully perused the works of either, he cer- 


Numerous | 
instances of the decrease of temperature | 


similar | 
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not follow that this should give rise toan ins 
crease of summer heats? This we have seen 
is however not the case ; the temperature 
of the atmosphere in summer having be- 
come of late years much colder. We 
therefore presume, that our agricultural 
improvements have had no. influence, in 
causing these peculiar changes of the 
climate of Britain.” Vol. I. p. 169. 

Chap. III. contains seven sections and 
treats of meteorology.—Of evaporation, 
rain, winds, luminous meteors, electrical 
meteors, phosphoric meteors, of stones 
falling from the atmosphere, and prognos« 
tics of the weather. 

On the cause of rain, Dr. R. observes, 
that ‘“* Dr, Hutton’s theory is generally 
followed.” This is certainly an objec- 
tionable assertion: nor could the seuti- 
ment have entered a person's imagination, 
who has read the opinions of Kirwan, 
and de Sausure. The electric vesicular 
| system, satisfactorily explains every phe- 
nomenon ;_ particularly why more rain 
| falls annually on the western, than on the 
| eastern side of this island. The causes of 
dew and hail are by no means fully ex- 
plained ; water spouts are better accounted 
for: and a curious description is here 
given of adescénding one, called by the 
ancients dipsides. Of winds in general 
the statement in Thompson’s cheniistry is 
more scientific ; and of those peculiar to 
this country, Williams, in his treatise on 
the climate of this country, is more spe- 
cific. On the aurora borealis, or northern 
lights, Dr. R’s. observations are judicious ; 
and he properly gives a history of a phe- 
nomenon, which long was the terror of 
ignorant minds, and is still considered as 
a modern appearance by many, who should 
be better informed. ‘They doubtless were 
coeval with the mundane system, thouga 
{long unaccounted for, and superstitiously 
| dreaded. Blomefield, in his history of 

Norfolk mentions one as being recorded 
(in the chronicles of Norfolk, A, D. 1173. 
Though Camden speaks o; them as an 
| unusual and terrifying prodigy, and sub- 
sequent historians describe their first ap- 
pearance in England, as much later. Mr. 
| Dalton has attempted to account for this 
| phenomenon, by the magnetic fluid con- 


| 


tainly would have thought their respective } tained in the atmosphere, and Mr, Canton 


positions entitled to greater notice than is 
contained in the following vague assertions. 


by the electric. Is it not probable, that both 
| arethe same ? Ot thunder stones,as they are 


“* Granting thisto be the cause of the | termed, various opinions are here related : 
| Dr. R. rejects ths hypothesis of their tu 


superior milduess of cur winters, does it 
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ling from the moon, by their progress be- 
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an important question, respecting the in- 


yond the gravitating medium surrounding | thuence of climate on man, which has di- 


that planet. 


ces might have been added from Professe 


Thomson, who concludes that ‘ upon 
the whole, we may consider those stony 
and metallic masses, as fragments of fire 
dal/s, which have burst in the atmos- | 


phere.” 


Part the second, volume second, con- | 
| work, where Dr. R. distinctly and catego- 


tains one chapter which includes eight 


sections : and treats of the chemica) pro- 


perties of the atmosphere: with the gases, | 
| phere, Dr. R. expresses himself in an 


their proportions and effects. 
As long as science is revered, the name 


of Priestley will be remembered, for | 


his discovery of that extraordinary sub 
stance orygenous gas. In the experiments 
made upon it by Dr. Beddoes, we might 
have expected some allusions io the bold 


attempts of that ingenious chemist to as- | 
certain its effects on the living animal sys- | 


tem, in proof that it is a principal cause of 
plhists pulmonalis. 

Part the third contains three chapters, 
ineluding considerations on the influence 


of the atmosphere, as achemical fluid, | 
| chemical properties of the atmosphere are 


on animals and plants, on respiration, on 


the temperature of living bodies: the | 


influence of the atmosphere on growing 


plants, &c. alsoon animal and vegetable | 


remains. 

The phenomenon of animal transmuta- 
tion was noticed so early as the reign of 
Charles II. Browne, in his Hydrotaphia, 
observes, ‘* Jn an hydropical body, ten 
years buried in achurch-yard, we met with 
a fat concretion, where the nitre of the 


earth and the salt and lixivious liquor of | 


the body had coagulated large lumps of 
fat into the hardest Castile soap.” p. 48 
The discovery of a similar nature made in 


the church-yard of the Innocents at Paris, | 


1s noticed by Dr. B.; but, he might have 
selected a fuller account of this transmu- 
tation of anima! substances, into sperma- 
ceti, by means of moisture, from the Me- 
moits of the French Academy. The pro- 
cess was repeated under the idea of a new 
discovery, and described in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, by a physician at 
Bath. An extensive manufactory for pro- 
curing spermaceli from dead horses, was 
established at Hanham near Bristol ; but 
it has been abandoned. 

Dr, R. shrinks from the discussion of 


A table is given from Mr. 
Izarn of places where they have fallen, 
and an analysis of their component snbstan- 





| vided modern philosophers into two grana 
| sects; yet he introduces facts to shew 
' that the variation in colour and figure both 
depend in a great degree on the difference 
of clime. Dr. KR. is decidedly against the 


| new theory of cure, for inflammatory 


complaints, by the application of cold 
and expresses himself rather harshly to- 
wards those who have espoused it. This 
is almost the only instance through the 


rically avers his own opinion. 
Respecting the humidity of the atmos- 


obscure, because a confused manner. 
He seems to aim at opposing the received 
opinion, that moist seasons, and damp si- 
(uations, are extremely prejudicial to 
health. For this purpose, he compares 
the washing the floors of hospitals, with 
the swabbing of the decks of ships ; not 
adverting to the septic quality of vapour 
arising from the one, and the anti-septic, 
from the other, 

Jn his third chapter, speaking of the 
plague, Dr. R. observes, ‘* it appears 
evident, that neither the physical, nor 


{ 
} 
i 


altered, in countries, during the preva- 
ue ; nor is it probable, 
ny epidemical distem- 
per, this ever appears as an immediate 


” 


exeitiug cause,” p. 32 


geNnCC Of Ure pla 


that in the rise o 


5. In this long 


{ section, Fourcroy’s opinion is stated, that 


contagious matter is ‘ composed of szu/- 


| phuretted and phosphoretted hydrogen ; 


but, the controversy, whether it be an 
acid, or an alkaline substance, is not even 
agitated. ‘* Nitric and oxymuriatic 
acids have been found to possess the high- 
p. 352. 

The work contains much valuable infor- 
mation ; but, persons conversant with 
the sabjects comprised in this treatise, 
will find tew topics with which they have 
not, by reading or observation, been pre- 
viously acquainted, To those unaccustom- 
ed to such researches, it may afford both 
amusement and instruction. What has 
been more widely diffused, and more 
amply detailed in other works, is, in this, 
collected into a narrow compass, and pre- 
sented in a more condensed and conve- 
nient form. So far, the writer deserves 
the thanks of the public. But as it ap- 
pears to come in the shape of an origi« 
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nal work, rather than a compilation, 
explicit acknowledgements should have 
been made, to writers whose labours have 
furnished the principal facts. Our motto 
is suum cuique tribue. 

The names of Scheele, 
Priestley, Kirwan, Crawford, Lavoisier, 
Cavendish, Beddoes, Dalton, Davy, Hales, 
Beccaria, Le Cotte, Richard, De Luc, De 
Saussure, Paterson, Williams, Wintringham, 
Arbuthnot, Adam, Hunter, Mosely, &c. 
&c. occur in the course of these volumes; 


Bergman, 





but their opinions are slightly alluded to, 
without quotation, or direct reference to | 
their works. It is but justice to the author | 
of ja valuable work on chemistry, in | 
which many of the opinions have been 
quoted, and where the reader is by~ re- 
ferences, directed to appreciate their re- 
lative merits; to observe, that candor 
would have dictated some acknowledge- 
ment for what had been already published 
in that work ; though placed in a new 
arrangement in this, with some additional 





observations. 
The language in general is good, and 
the style 1s tolerably perspicuous ; and 


as a reperiorium of the present state of | 


our information, Tespecting the science of | 
the atmosphere, it may be consulted with 
pleasure and profit by the generality of 
readers. 
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Scloppetaria ; or Considerations on the 
Nature and Use of Rifled Barrel Guns, 
with Reference to their forming the 
Basis of a Permanent System of National 
Defence, agreeable to the Genius of the 


Country. By a Corporal of. Riflemen 
8vo. pp. 251. Price gs, Egerton, Lon- 
don : 1808. 


WE understand that this book is written 
by Henry Beaufoy, Esq. son of Mark 
Beaufoy, Esq. of Hackney Wick, F. R. S. 
and colonel of the Ist Royal Regiment of 
Tower Hamlets’ Militia. The Ear] of 
Moira bas been properly selected as the 
patron of this work, both as an eminent 
military character, and as being Constable 
of the Tower of London, and Fed Lieute- 
nant of that portion of the county of 
Middlesex which comprehends the Tower 
Hamlets. 

The perusal of this volume has given 
us great pleasure. Its Contents are truly 


| use of rifle-barrelled guns, 


Si loppetauria [1132 
They are the result of science 
combined with practice ; and bear ho- 
nourable testimony to the ingenuity and 
perseverance of Mr. Beaufoy ; to the judi- 
cious selection of Experiments, and to the 
acuteness with which conclusions have 
been drawn, and corollaries deduced. 

‘The author by no means runs riot with 
his subject. He does not ascribe to the 
rifle-Larrelled gun, properties which it 
does not possess ; nor does he wish to sub- 
stitute it for all other offensive weapons. 
He certainly wishes to make expert rife- 
men of all our volunteers; but then he 
| would not re ly upon rifle-men on/y in a 
pitched battle. He would mix them, in 
due proportion, with regular troops armed 
with our English muskets, and, above 
alt, our Encrish BAYONET ; a wea- 
pon irresistible, when urged home by the 
muscular arm of our gallant countrymen ; 
—witness Maida, witness Vimeira, wit- 
ness Corunna!—Mr. Beaufoy says, it 
is not intended to urge the indiscriminate 
** but to ren- 
der troops armed with them, as a distinct 
and co-operative force, more general and 
important ; where the musquet ends or 
begins, the rifle eommencing or leaving 
off. For the fact is, that in any other view 
they become a walls ty. The moment 
arifleman suffers himself to be closed, 
his weapon becomes of less use than the 
common musquet ; since the delay in 
loading would now be injurious, and the 
exactness unnecessary.” Again in ano- 
ther place, he observes, 


interesting. 


To conceive their excellence, nevertheless, 
it Is not necessary with the ordinary spirit of 
enthusiastic theorists, to attribute to them 
more than their own certain qualities ; to ren- 
der the extensive use of rifle corps, here re- 
commended, effectual, it must be unfailingly 
kept in view that they are to be regarded as a 
species of troops entirely distinct from every 
other, though acting with, and perbaps 
niutually dependant on all of them. He 
who shall expect from them the ordinary 
duties of the battalion, or artillery, or even 
of light infantry, will be disappointed, 
though in proper situations they will effect 
more than cither. In close combat, or where 
the bayonet is alone to be employed, they are 
useless, for the meanest musquet in numbers 
will be sufficient. In storming parties, they 
will be also inefficient ; since, as observed by 
the intelligent author alre vady mentioned, 
the agitation necessarily occasioned by e. 





violeuce of such moments, they will be un- 




















equal to that cool and steady fire, on which 
their whole purpose depends ! a circumsiance 
perhaps, proved by their similar employment 
at Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. or si- 
milar reasons the confounding them with mere 


light infantry, or attributing to them a cha- | 


racter of still greater celerity, as when they 
have been made to run by thie side of the ca- 
valry !* the real advantages of a rifle corps 
will not be obtained. But nourished and 
animated by an esprié du corps on'y to be in- 
spired by preserving them in their proper si- 
tuation, they will never fail to furnish all 
that shall be required of them. Let them 
then no longer receive the censure of the 
battalions. Each man thus employed will 


fee], as the historian says of Fabius—Non | 
| rifle is to be fired, 1s from 250 to 400 yards. 


ignorahat se timidum, procauto; imbellem, 


pro perttad belli, haberi: at maluit ut se | 


hostis metuerit, quam stultt, gives laudarent. 
Let them no longer be supposed as giving to 
war new horrors, but rather as tending to 
shorten iis calamities, and to determine the 
conflicts of nations, by an efficiency in arms 
worthy of the highly civilized state of Europe, 
and of the world. Above all, Jet us remeim- 
ber that whatever shall promise to enable us to 
niaintain the indepe ndance of our own coun- 
try—to preserve sacred those accumulated 
rights which have been created by the wis- 
dom, or purchased by the blood of our an- 
cestors, ought to be well considered, and if 
proved worthy of adoption, to be adopted 
with vigour. Let us never forget, that we 
live not alone for ourselves, but that we hold 
also the rights of posterity, which are not to 
be committed by our act. 

This is the language of a genuine pa- 
triot. Here the principles which have 
ever distinguished the Literary Panorama 

lentify with those of our spirited young 
author. 

We shall give another quotation from 
the introduction, on the comparison be- 
tween the musquet and the rifle-barrelled 

A musquet will fire three shots to one 
from a rifle, as generdlly used. In an action 
of an hour, the musquet then will have fired 
perhaps 100 shots, (the numbers are indif- 
ferent, as they will always be relative), and 
the riflle 20. Supposing 1 in 200 shots of 
the musquet to tell, (which many will not 
illow by half) it must fire incessantly for 
inore than two hours before it can be certain 
of taking effect, and this too reckoning the 
frequent opportunity of firing at a whole 
line, where deviation to the right or left 





* This was the duty of the g5th rifle re- 
giment, atthe camp formed in the summer 
of, I think, 1806, on Shornclifie heights, 








would be immaterial. 
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Allowing to the 
rifle, with less indulgence, a certainty of 
effect in but one shot of twenty, which none 
atall conversant with rifle shooting will ad- 
mit to be sufficient, firing 20 shots in an 
hour, gives even then a balance in its favour 
of more than two to one in the number of 
killed, wounded, or disabled, against the ob- 
jection of time lost in loading. Thus then, tak- 
ing five to one against a ntie inthe first in- 
stance, because we give to the musquet five 
times the number of shots, and adding the 
two to one in its favour from the number of 
killed and wounded, on striking the balance, 
it will be found to leave tothe rifle a decided 
advantage of seven to one! In this compu- 
tation, the average distance at which the 


The most superficial observer will naturally 
see, at the same time, the comparative saving 
in ammunition, and be enabled to form an 
idea of its importance, by calculating the 
value of a load used for a rifie and a musquet, 
as eharged by government; by conceiving 
the value of a cartridge on its arrival in the 
East or West Indies, the different proportion 
of ammunition waggons, and the inconve- 
nience to an army of a numerous train of 
carriages ; and be thus enabled to perceive 
how far the advantages arising out of these 
circumstances, will set off against the differ- 
ence of expence between the weapons. An 
officer of undoubted veracity asSured the wri- 
ter, that a party of light infantry under his 
command in Egypt, fired away 60,000 rounds 
in driving in thatof an enemy, of which he 
really believed, that not above four or five 
were killed or wounded on the partof the 
enemy. 

Of the utility of corps armed with rifled- 
barrel guns, or of riflemen, as they are ge~ 
nerally, though not very definitively called, 
the proofs are innumerable. As a light erra- 
tic force concealing itself with facility, and 
forming an ambuscade at will, its effects are 
incalculable. 

By combining the solid column, or the ex- 
tended line, as now practised by the best tac 
ticians, with considerable bodies of light 
treops, a mutual confidence is inspired; the 
former aware that all the harrassing duties of 
the petite guerre will be performed by the 
latter, and these in turn knowing that they 
have troops ready formed en masse, behind 
which they may retire when closely pressed. 
The origin of this idea is of no trifling date, 
being to be found in the relations of the Soci, 
the Velites, Sagettarii, and Funditores of the 
Romans, to the main body of their army, 
formed on-a principle similar to that which 
will ultimately be mentioned in this intros 
duction ; while its modern practice will be 
recognized in the Hussars and Pandours of the 
Prussians and Austrjans, the Croats of the 
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Russians, the Albanians of the Turks, and 
the Arnauts serving with the Russians and 
British in Italy. Ever skulking and roam- 


ing about the country, they compel the ene- | 


my to be consiantly on the watch, and alert 
in appreneasion of an attack. 
ment or reinforcement, or eff 
ment of consequence, scarvely transmit a re- 
turn, or even send a messenger, without in- 
formation being conveyed by various means 


to the army employing them. They are dis- ; 


persed in every direction ; their effects are 
felt at distant points at the same moment, 
and they tend to affect the mind of an enemy 
by constanily presenting to him unexpected 
obstacles, a circumstance which will never 
be omitted in the consideration of a general. 
~ The passages already quoted may suffice 
to take off ail objection to Sc/oppetaria, 
on the score of substituting the rifle for 
the musquet.—It is much to be wished, 
however, that our volunteers, at least, 
were to a man masters of the riflé. 

In the event of an invasion with an 
overwhelming French army, we suppose 
that our generals would decline rather 
than seek an opportunity of fighting a 


pitched battle All authors of talent who | 
have written on thissubject, have recom- | 


mended the harrassing system of warfare, 
the petite guerre. To this the rifle is pe- 
culiarly adapted ; and ifin Spain, instead 
of engaging the columns of the enemy, 
as the brave patriots have done, they had 
carried on war upon the other principle, 
does it uot seem probable that the armies 
of Cuesta, Castanos, Blake, and Romana, 
might yet have remained nearly entire ; 
and that the invading hordes, daily and 
hourly attacked ina hostile country, by 
invisible and destructive opponents, must 
have been reduced to insignificance ? We 
are bold to say that if the Spaniards even 
yet adopt this mode of fighting, suited in 
a peculiar manner tothe Fabian system, 
(for Buonaparie is to Spain what Han- 
nibal was to Italy ;) they will finally tri- 
umph over their enemies. 
army had never capitulated at Saratoga, if 
the Americans had been without riffe- 
men, 

In the introduction to Scloppetaria, 
we have a very curious historical account 
of missile weapons in England. The 
glories of this island; while its ‘‘ might 
stood upon archers,” ave duly character- 
ized ; and the acts of parliament passed 
from time to time, to encourage archery, 


With such | 
troops, the enemy caunot dispatch a detach. | 
fect any move- | 


Burgoyne’s | 
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| are pointed out.—We cbserve one small 
| oversight in this detail, p. 12, where 
| Fortescue’s learned work ‘* De Laudilus 
Legum Anglie,” 1s represented as having 
been written after the 33d of Hen. VIII, 
(1541). Fortescue was made chief justice 
of the King’s Bench in 1442: though he 
certainly was appointed chancellor to Hen, 
VI, during that prince’s exile in Scotland, 
it is not known that he ever exercised the 
functions of that high office in England. 
What led our author into this anachronism 
| in all probability, was this circumstance, 
that Fortescue’s work was not published 
till the reign of Hen. VIII. He died in 
1405. 

The theory of the rifle-barrelled gun ig 
very happily explained by analogical rea- 
soning ; for the application of which, 
Quintilian is cited in a note— analogis: 
| hoc vis est, ut id quod dubium est, ad 

aliquid simile de quo non queritur, re- 
| fcrat; ut incerta certis probet.”— The 
angie of abberration in the case of Lullets 
discharged from an ordinary musquet is 
| ever considerable; but the de#lection from 
| the original line of flight, is an incons 
venience to which arrows shot from a 
bow were not found so liable. The rea- 
son has been proved to .be, that the fea- 
thor on the arrow gives a spinning motion 
to the shaft as it flies through the air, and 
causes it to revolve round its longitudinal 
| axis. Turning quickly round; as much 
| as the arrow deviates to one side in its 
flight, the abberration 1s corrected by the 
| almost instantanecus pressure of the air 
}on the other; and thus its vertiginous 
{ motion leads it directly from the bow to 
the mark. This theory is most ingeniously 
pursued, aud, in our judgment, demon- 
strated, by various experiments made on 
| bodies passing through resisting media ; 
| and it most satisfactorily appears, that the 
| precision with which a leaden ball shot 
| from a rifle-barrelled gun hits the object 
at which it is discharged, arises from the 
indentations which it receives in passing 
along the grooves spirally worked within 
the barrel. This theory is discussed in 
the three first chapters ; to which, and to 
the plates accompanying them, we refer 
our readers. This book is illustrated by 
nine plates, exclusive of the frontispiece, 
and several engravings of perforated tar- 
gets, shewing the comparative effects ot 
different pieces fired at various distances. 
‘These are executed in a style of pes 
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culiar and expressive neatness; and the 
entire work is well worth the notice of 
every man in the kingdom, capable of 
bearing arms. There is hardly a single 
point, however minute, relative to the 
rifle-gun, which is uot discussed. On 
the subject of gunpowder we shall give a 
passage, because it shews a safe and easy 
mode of drying it, which, more gener- 
ally known, may prevent dangerous acci- 
dents. 

In preserving powder, the principal diffi- 
culty is to keep the saltpetre in its composition 
from getting damp, by imbibing the moisture 
of the atmosphere, for it is not sufficient that 
the vessel in which it is kept, be in a covered 
situation, as a room or cupboard for example, 


but tt should be kept so closely stopped down | 


as to preclude the entrance of the air. If < 
the weight then nicely ascertained, if it be 
left for a few hours exposed in an uncovered 
plate, on being re-weighed it will be found 
to have increased considerably in weight. 
The reason assigned, is, the quantity of 
moisture it has attracted from the atmosphere, 
for if it be again dried, the weight will be 
found reduced to its former standard. 

Some have thought that a certain degree of 
moisture enabled the powder to disengage, on 
combustion, a grester quantity of gas, than 
when dry; but this does not appear to be 
the fact. For surely the more suddenly and 
rapiddy the ignition takes place, the more 
uddenly will the vapour be produced, and 
as the ball is entirely propelled by the sud- 
denness of the generation of the vapour, it 
should follow, that every particle of moisture 
contained in the grains must retard the ignition, 
and consequently the effect of the powder. 

The effects of the atmosphere on powder is 
well known to all practitioners and sportsmen, 
and therefore it is very usual for rifle shots to 
increase their charges in d imp weather, and 
atall events never to leave their loading horn 
on the damp ground. Hence, then, the 
side pocket used by riflemen for receiving the 
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powder horn has a greater advantage than | 


mere convenience, in as much asit from its 
situation enables the powder to derive consi- 
derable warmth from = the body, and thus 
keeps it drier. This isconfirmed by the great- 
er effect produced by powder, previously 
made quite hot, and then lighted, than if ig- 
nited at the usual temperature: again, we all 
know thataftera few rounds from a cannon, 
as the metal gets hotter, the cartridges used 
are filled with smaller quantities of powder, 
not only to avoid unnecessary recoil, but also 


a needless waste of powder, as the smaller | 


quantities of it are found to produce the same 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


cilect when the gun is heated, as the larger, | quality of the 
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when the cannon was first fired, and cold. 
It seems, then, not an unfair conclusion, 
that the heat of the metal raisins the temper- 
ature of the powder in the cartridge so much, 
as to put it, as it were, in a partial state of 
ignition, before the match is applied, the de- 
velopement of gas, is more instantaneous, 
and therefore, the effect produced the greater. 
The thickness of metal in great and small 
arms, being somewhat proportional, when 
the powder is fired, a part of the heat is abs 
sorbed in raising the temperature of the cold 
barrel. ‘To such as are found of rifle shooting, 
we should recommend the purchase of twa, 


| three, or half a dozen pounds of powder, 


(always of the best quality), to be mixed 
well together with the hands, (to prevent the 
contact of uny thing that might inflame it), 
till rendered as homogenous as possible. 

It should be laid on a large water-dish, fil- 


: | Jed with boiling water, where af a few mi 
> ed witht boiling water, where aiter a few mi- 
certain quantity be first of all well dried, and | : gieer ra : 


nutes stirring, it will be found considerably 


heated, and consequently dried; if then put 
into bottles well dried, and previously heat< 
ed, for the purpose of expelling every particle 
of moisture, and closely corked, it may be 
kept for any length of time, and in any situs 
ation, without being deteriorated as tostrength 
or quality. The water plate is recommended 
on account of its safety, in preference to other 
methods used, as passing a heated fire-shovel 
over it, andsoon. If powder be well dried, 
it will not soil the hands, and therefore there 
is no difficulty in ascertaining when it may 
be removed from the plate to the bottle, with- 
out fear of the operation being sufficiently 
completed.* 

We did intend noticing several other 
nteresting passages, but we have not 
room. We will venture to say that no 
military library can be complete without 
Mr. Beaufoy’s book. 

I: would be injustice to omit our appro- 
bation of the superior manner of arrange- 
ment adopted in this volume. Instead of 
a chaos of information, which frequently 
defeats the good effects of intrinsic merit 
in professional works, each article is are 
ranged under its own proper head, and 
an index presents a ready reference to it, 
thus uniting the-facilities of a dictionary 
to the interest of an able treatise. In ad- 





* Powder should not, however, be fre- 
quently ex posed to heat, in this way, as every 
time a certain portion of the sulphur is carried 
off in the shape of vapour, and as the good- 
ness depends chiefly on the three diflerent 
ingredients, used ip its manufacture, bearing 
a certam proporuon to each other : one cannot 
be diminished, without deteriorating the 
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dition to the scientific information which 
abounds in these pages, if contains a 
great variety of very interesting reflec- 
tions and observations, relative to mili- 
tary concerns in general—the organi- 


Re; ton's Designs for 


| habitation for royalty. 


selection of light infantrymen—of rifle- | 


men. Some very valuable hints relative 
to the improvement of the dress, ac- 
coutreinatits, and luggage of troops— 
and similar topics. ‘To those whose rank 
gives weight to their opinions in military 
matters, this work should form an object 
of study.—All, who are any way inte- 
rested in the sbject, should read it atten- 
tively : 


and we hope that we shall not be | 


deemed impertinent in recommending to | 


the able author, to compile an abridge- 
ment of the most prominent and useful 
articles of the work (omitting, for ex- 
ample, all theoretic speculations) and, 
thus by producing a useful shilling pamph- 
Jet, enable evey rifleman in the kingdom, 
whether regular or volunteer, to profit by 
the experience and the knowledge which 
the patriotic studies of the author have 
elicited. 

Inour 4th volume, pp. 962 and 1197, 
our readers will find some valuable sugges- 
tions on this subject. From a coincidence 
of circumstances, we are Jed to suspect 
that the writer of those letters was not 
wholly unknown to the author before us. 


—We adhere to our recommendation of 


extreme caution in the adoption and use 
of the iron target. 
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Designs for the Pavilion at Brighton ; bv 
H. Repton, Esq. with the Assistance of his 
Sons, J. A. Repton, F. S. A. and G. 5. 
Repton, Architects. Imperial folio, Price 
£5. 5s. with coloured plates, and sfides 
Stadler, London: 1808. 

Tuts isa magnificent work. The sub- 
ject of it may be considered as an instance 
of the difficulties that art has to struggle 
with, when nature does not offer capa- 
Lilities for her operations. ‘The extent of 
the ground at Brighton on which zmprove- 
ments wereto be made is so small, that 
after every invention is put in practice to 


enlarge their apparent dimensions, they 
must relinquish all pretensions to grandeur. 
The garden admits of but little variety : 
the views from the residence, except a 
small opening towards the sea, are con- 
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fined ; and but for the vicinity to the ocean 
and the name of a ‘ watering place,” 
the Pavillion would be no distinguished 
Wishing, how- 
ever, to make all that could be made of 


zation of the army—of a battalion—the | this spot, His Royal Highness called in the 


abilities of Mr, Kepton, an artist, in his 
line of the highest repute. He has re- 
commended sundry alterations in the 
plantation of the trees, has removed many 
of them to more appropriate places, and 
has certainly suggested some beneficial al- 
terations in the garden and its scenery. 
But, the chief novelty in this work is, 
the attempt to introduce a complete in- 
stance of the architecture of Hindostan, 
into a British habitation. ‘To effect this, 
requires an entire revolution of ideas, 
taste, application, and habits. How far 
the architecture of the different nations, 
which have studied and cultivated that 
science, is proper to the climate, to the 
wants of the natives, to their religious 
manners, and to their civil and political 
ideas, we do not pretend to decide ; though 
we do think the argument in support of 
the affirmative has great plausibility on 
its side. The darkness of the Egyptian 
and Grecian temple was il] suited to the 
free and open genius of Christianity : but 
the introduction of windows destroys the 
Greckism of such an edifice ; and when- 


| ever the attempt is made to introduce this 


style of building into domestic habitation, 
the windows necessary for interior accom- 
modation, are sure to perplex the archi- 
tect who studies exterior appearance. In 
fact, the mansions ef that people had 
but few openings toward the streets or 
public highways, and rather derived their 
light from interior courts, than from the 
grounds around the house. It may be 
thought that in like manner, the princt 
ples of Hindoo architecture are appropri- 
ate to the country in which they originated; 
and that the couvenience and accommo- 
dation of the natives had been studied by 
those who adopted them. The heats of 
that climate rendered shade and recess de- 
sirable: we have no such heats; and 
only fora short time in the year is shade 
an object of solicitude even among our 
most tender belles. The draught of air 
for which every Hindoo builder lays every 
scheme he can devise, is a cause of fatal 
complaints in our changeable climate ; 
and we are under the necessity of provi- 
ding much more effectually against stars 
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ving cold, than against suffocating heats. 
It follows, that we cannot completely 
adopt the principles of Indian construc- 
tion in our buildings: and whether a 
partial adoptic in of them be worthour whi le, 
deserves to be wellconsidered , before it be- 
comes fashionable ; lest after a short rage, 
it should be discarded, v 
tempt as operates against the Chi- 
nese taste, once so favourite, but now 
doomed to ignominy. Yet that was no 
more exotic than the Hindoo: and the 
effect of some of the Chinese structures 
is confessedly striking. 

We would not be understood, as for- 
bidding that variety, which the intro- 
duction of ideas derived from foreign 
countries is.certainly calculated to produce. 
Good hints may be adopted from the in- 
genious devices of others ; and whether 
they be found in Patagonia, or in Kamt- 
schatka, if they be useful, they are suf- 
ficiently recommended: but if any phi- 
losophical statesman inquire the relation 
between a towu composed of houses con- 
structed in the usual English manner and 
form, and a mansion suddenly transplant- 
ed from Benares or Delhi—whether these 
marked the subjects, while that marked 
the king; and whether the relation be- 
tween these might not have been mote 
clearly indicated, we apprehend that a 
British patriotic loyalist would find his 
best answer in silence. 

This work, nevertheless, does credit 
to Mr. Repton, as a man of skill. He 
seems to have thought, that from what he 
found already done, he could do no other- 
wise than as he has here proposed, He 
very justly ridicules the notion of mag- 
nificence conferred by vastness of di- 
mensions, in some cases; 7. e, such as 
refer to man, and his conveniences 
‘* doors too large to be opened,” and 

beds tou high to be mounted into with- 
out a ladder.” 

The use of slides by way of shewing 
the effect of changes, is well exempli- 
fied: some of the head-pieces and other 
accompaniments are very pretty: the 
whole is magnificently printed: yet we 
think that the form of the type is not 
equally accurate in all the sorts employed, 
and that the elegance of some of them, 
very evidently disgraces, by contrast, the 
clumsy forms, and the want of suitable 
uniformity, distances, &c, among the 
oihers, 


th the same con- 
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INI LI NL IN NLP LEN 
Portrait of Edward Lord Lilentorough. 
Painted by 'T. Lawrence, Esq. R.A. Prins 
ciple [Principal] Painter in Ordinary to 
His Majesty. Engraved by Charles Tur- 
ner. Published by Cribb, Holborn. Size 
20 Inches by 14. Price £1. 11s. 6d. 

Proofs—Prints 15s. 800. 

Orrictac dresses are very disguising 
habits. ‘bey ditfer so entirely from those 
of familiar life, that the wearer is hardly 
recognisable by his intimate friends : and, 
against some parts of them, as the im- 
mense wig, and the falling band, we con- 
fess our judgment re tm while we 
highly approve of the robes. In this, we 
do but speak the sentiments of several 
learned personages, who have lately 
been called to fill those eminent. sta- 
tions, to which such habiliments have 
been restricted for almost a century. Why 
an honest ‘‘ George” should not be as 
proper to be worn by a modern judge, if 
time have deprived him of the natural 
honours of his head, asa ‘* Charles,” or 
a ‘* William,” we know not. 

Now, if it be asked, what relation 
have these observations to this performe 
ance? We answer, that even when as- 
sisted by colours, the original of this print 
suffered under thé circumstances we have 
mentioned ; and now, when the colours 
are withdrawn, and the effect is reduced to 
simple chiaro oscuro the difficalty has been 
powerfully felt by the engraver. For ine 
stance, the composition comprises three 
white objects, of three distinct characters, 
and tones of whiteness : the ermine, band, 
and wig. In comparison with the er- 
mine, the band is Lown, although being 
transparent, the ermine underneath is seen 
through it: in comparison with the er- 
mine and the band, the wig is browner 
still, although we know that this article 
is always as white as the skill of the per- 
ruquier can make it. But, if the engraver 
had given full effect tothe whiteness of 
the wig, the face had been completely 
ruined; although that is the principal 


object. Under these difficulties, Mr. T. 
has shewn no inconsiderable share of 
skill, and dexterity. He has exercised a 
diligent eye to ke-ping.in order to do justice 
to the subject, as aw hole 5 while he has 
paid peculiar attention to the preservatiog 
of the likeness. 
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MEDICINE. 

The Reports of the Preventive Medical Institu- 
tion at Bristol, which have been some time ex- 
pected, were left ina certain degree of torwardness 
by the late Dr. Beddoes ; and they will be com 
pleted and published, as soon as possible, by Mr. 
King and Dr. Stock. The former gentleman has 
been surgeon to the institution from its com- 
mencement. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Speed 
cery, in 4 vols. 8vo. by James Russell, F.R.S.E. 
Fellow of the Koya} Colle of Surgeons, one of 


lished, A System of Sur- 





? i Dr 
tic surgeons of the Royal Infirmary, anc aTo- 


Literary Register. 
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fessor of Clinical Surgery in the University of 


Edinburgh. 

In the press, and soon will be published, A 
System of Surgery, in 4 vols. 8vo. by John 
Thomson, M.D. of the surgeons to the Royal 
Infirmary, Professor of Surgery to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and Regius Professor of Military 
Surgery in the nicer ity of Edinburgh. 





LITARY TACTICS. 
Speedily will be published, A New and Com- 
plete Military Dictionary : 


ilso the whx 


including the theory 
and practice, and le science of the art 
of war, with numerous engravings ; printed so as 
to correspond with Capper’s Topographical Dice 
tionary. Price 11. 2s, in boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS TITERATURE. 








Mr. Enfield, author of tl Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the English Langua ] y 
for press the first volurmm peda, 
cr circle of knowled ar work 
is arranged in a popular w led as 
well for the uN f in its 
progress through tie ditt ist 

the more r of 
nsist of mo, 
a complete treatise On some im+ 
portant branch of science, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr, Jers am will shortly publish a work, 
€ ed, The Alexandrian School ; ! a nar 
rative of the character and writings of the first 
Christian professors in the c xandria 

0] } h the Tra 





Mr. Lucas is } 
of Humanius in scarch of the Temple of Ea 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


n, whe has been diligently empl 


a 4 ler th patre or si 

’ lur f Plates and De- 
Petrificatros f Der: yshire. He 

v idy for } ation, in an octavo 





mentary Introduction to the 





Knowledge of Extraneous Fossils ; bain an at- 
tempt to establish the study of these bodies on 
scientific principles. 

NOVEL: 


AND ROMANCES. 


Mr. Ci 





» expected nove lof John 
n the course of the 
present month. 
PHILOLOGY. 
A member of the university of Oxford has an- 
nounced for public Murray Ex 
or an address to classical, French and 





tion, Lindley 


En teachers ; and grammatical errors in Mr 





Murray 
the same time, the necessity of an Eng] 


§ grammar are pointed out; s 





ish gram 





mar, lead tothe grammar of any other 
Jangu jut violating the purity of the 


POETRY. 
Mr. Park's edition of Warton’s Hist 


lish Poetry is in a state of 


ry of Eng 





editor’s plan is not only to I 

notes, and free the extrac of 

accu to which they sUUs 
b 
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t 4 . WS 

jected, but also t I Wply @ continuation in fur- 

cherauce of Mir. W fton’s plan very Copious 





innotations on Warten’s Histe ry, by th 


Rev. George Ashbv, to- 














armed antiquary, te 
gether with various MS. observations lett by t 
acute critic, Mr. Ritson, are in the haiids tt 
present editor ind so tar as the purposes 
rection and ijustration can be served, will be 
appen notes of Mr, Warton. 

THEOLOGY, 

Tw imes of Sermons of the late Bishop 
H y, are iniended t published by subscrip 
io nd to be ready in June next 

w editio f Larduer’s works is 1 con 
! e forwardnes For the accommodation « 
} is, the publisher has resclved t 
work in monthly part Che first part v 
1) an on Wednesday, t gE. 
are le@rest mi succession on the first da 
of i, orearlier, atthe option of sub- 
{ ilculated that the whole worl 
Ww ised in about 32 7 t this 
will pest edition of tl Lard- 
nerever | hed Phe pub him- 


f to execute this charitable undertaking ina 


neat and respectable manner. 
Speedily will be published, neatly printed in 
octavo, A Series of Discourses on the Principles 
of Religious Belief, as connected with Human 
Happiness and Improven P j 
Morehead, A.M. of Baliol College, Oxford, Ju- 
nior Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. Farmer is printing a second edition of his 
cs, in one octavo volume. 











Sermons on the Parab 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Rev. Joseph Wilkinson, of Thetford, is 
going to pubiish, by subscription, Select Views in 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Part of Scotland ; 
exhibiting the most picturesque situations in these 
counties, with letter-press descriptions. 

Mr. Hilditch prop to publish by subscrip- 

A 


tion, the History and Antiquities of Tamworth, 





TRAVELS. 
Lord Valentia has printed two volumes of his 











T iS 5 May or 
June ne 

The Re e of the 
t IMneiua 

scart 

I ; and an ple t of the books printed 
by our first venerable tv r, with new { 
interesting will a 
rr t history of th 
fit h ¢ t! ves of 
Ames { ve a preliminary 
ed ation printing and en 
Bray in tl fa wor 
Cuts il dt a paper of this firs ¥O- 
lume are engaged, and the greater number of the 
smili—ot which the impression ts a limited one. 
O ngle copy will be printed on vellum, of a 
svper-royal folio size. This is a terwards to be 
1 ed and adorned with propriate orna- 
m » portraits, flowers, Gre:k and Etruscan 


| 
| 


| 
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MONTHLY LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED 
TANY. 
T : Botanist’s Pocket Companion 3 
Y 3 al nen laracter of every 
B nt I wreeably to the Linnean 





ashort and easy introduc- 

to the study of botany, and an explanation 
of the principles upon which the classification of 
the system is founded. By J. Dede, 12mo. 4s. 





rDUCATION. 
The Gentleman’s Library; being a compen 
um of the duties of life in youth and manhood. 
Containing Lord Chesterfield’s Advice to his Son, 
ons on Men and Manners, Polite Phi- 
Rocinefoucault’s Maxims; with se- 
e works of Hugh Blair, D.D. and 
yce, D.D, 12mo. 5s. 

An Easy Grammar of the Laws and Constitu- 
tion of England, accompanied by questions and 
cases for solution, and by a glossary of terms. 
By the Rev. J. Goldsmith, author of the Gram- 
mo. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 



















mar of Geogr Hy, «Cc. 





adoes, from the first dis- 
in the yerr 1605, till the 





sion of I iforth, I801l. By Joha 
Poyer, qto. | yoards 
Nk 1 I } AND CHIRURGERY. 


, M.D. F.R.S. Lone 
n Colin Chisholm, 








& uthor of as say on the 
ver exhi ng fait 
is nature of t fatal 
Grenada, during 1793, 4, 5, and 63 and in the 
United States of America, from 1793 to 18053 
in order to correct the pernicious doctrine pro= 


mulgated by D. Edward Miller, and other Arne 
rican physicians, relative to this destructive pes- 
tilence, 8vo. 6s. 
An Essay on Warm and Vapour Baths, with 
y Vevey } 


hints fora new mode of applymeg heat and cold, 
= : 








wrthe cur scases 1 preservation of 

health. Ul} rated by case By E. Kentish, M.D. 

physician to the British Dis; try, &vo. ds. Or. 
MILITARY TA CS. 


Essays on the Theory and Practice of ahe Art 


Vice and = the ciple n rn tactics, 
dy t Fr | t } French and Ger- 
man writer s 1 t erous en- 
grav By the litor of ¢ Military Mentor. 
- ae 
J V9: v 
The 





in rrange 
H. C 5 
12mo. 16s.; 

a yr tal 
and use of 1 trel guns, with reference to 
their ming the basis of a permanent system ct 
national defence, agreeable tothe genius of the 
country. By a Corp f Riflemen. Hlustrated 





by 13 copper-plates. 8vo. § 
MISCELLANEOUS LITTERATURE. 
The British Fneyciopedia, or, Dictionary of 


arts and “ C3 5 Y y an aceyrat ane 
















































} 
| 
4 
a | 





a 
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popular view of the present improve 1 state of } 


human knowk By William Nicholson, au- | 
thor and propric the Philosophical Journal, | 
and various other chemical, philosophical, and | 
mathematica! works. 6 vols. 8vo. with upwards 
of 150 engravings Dy Le wry and Scott. 61. 6s 

j 


The Counc l of HH rs, a descr ptive poem ; } 
containing a patriotic oration to the swinish mul- 
titude, Is 

Remarks on the Jacobinical Tendency of tl 
Edinburgh Review: in a letter to the Earl ot 
Lonsdale. By R. Wharton, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 6s. 

The Introduction to an Examination of the 
Internal Evidence, respecting the antiquity and 
authenticity of certain publications, said to have 
been found in manuscripts at Bristol; written by 
a learned priest and others in the fifteenth cen 
tury. By John Sherwen, M.D. Member of th 


College of Physicians and of the College of Sur- 
geons, and Corresponding Member of the Medi 
cal Society, Lomdon. svo. 7s | 


NOVELS AND RIMANCES. } 








comie, mock-heroic, satirical work. By the } 
author of the Rising Sun. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s 

The Towers of Lothian, » t banks of the | 
Carron ; a Scott < n By ti utior ¢ the | 
Two Pilgrims. 4 vols. 12mo. Ll. } 








amusement of the stace: preacher 

Mary's ( h, Cam , on Su 

ber the 25t 1 Sunday October th 

with coy [ m uy notes 
Pp ) ? 





it Great S 
itay Se 
asi ae 
» ISOS 


{ { in » chnrch of St. Bor 
Cambridge, on Sunday December llth, 18¢ 
for the benet f the New School, established 
Dr. Bell’s and Mr. { aster’s plan of educ 
James Plumtre, B.D. 1s 
A Plain and Senous Address, f ma parochial 
clergyman to his parishioners, att comme 








The ¢ lity Jewish Exodus, def 
against some rem f Edward Gibbon, Es 
and the Edinburgh Reviewers By the Rev. W 
Cockburn, A.M. Crown $ 3s. Od 

Incoler the Diserace of Christians, not t 
Fault of their Religion. By the Rev. C. Wys 
Svo. 2s. 6 


I'wo Discourses on the Or 1 of I 
on the h r f Cain and Abel, a 
pry ot Jesus Christ relat ve to the mal 





1 born t 


D.D. late I ! Bishoy Norw » compris 
ic ientary on Psalms, sey y-five D 
ourses, and My eous Tracts ; to which 

refixed, Memoirs of his Life, Studies, and W 


Ings By William J nes, M A. FI 


2.5. one of 





The Mother, ap 1, in five books. By Mrs. Lordship’s Chaplains, and long his most 
West. Foolscap 8vo., 7s. | mate and coaf tial frie 6 vols. 8vo, 31.3 
Poems and Translations, from the minor Greek } The Chris Name A discourse addressed t 
pocts and others; writt between the | the congregation assembling in Mill-hill Ct upe 
acces Of ten and sixteen. ! iil y- vo. 5s. | l 1s, on Sunday October 30, 1808, on acce 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. € pastoral office in that place. By Thomas 
Debates in both Heuses of P ment, in th | Jervis. 1s. 6d. 
months of Mav and Ju 1808, relative to the | TRAVELS 
F nent made by Government with Mr. Pal- | Caledonian Sketches, or, a Tourthrough Scot 
mer, r the reform and improvement of t id, inthe year 1807. By Sir John Carr. t 
ts revenue: with an Appendix, With namerous fine views. 21. 2s. 
the severai Gocum to cicrrec —_— 





‘ ~ ~* TY. ef 
s, on thes et ¢ yr. M 
ating to the p um 
Parliame nt, f aimitting the 





veto in the election of Roman Cath 














PROPOSITA PHILANTHR 


OPIC 


.- They must perforce have melted, 


arism itself have piticd tt 


em! 


Shaxesncare¢ 





isure tot 


rskine has 


the br 


What a melanch 


where scl- 


Addressed to the Editor of the Morning Post, and 
first published in that Pape I 1 | ANIMALS’ FRIEND. 
. Vind - anend s — 
<9 waco lia "OE Livia he Aitenaeg Soneces 
PO | s t,—It will afford sincere ple 
eof the Pr lings of the Board of | Virtuous, to know that Lord E 
» the subiect of tt ute campaign | come forws ard asthe advocate for 
By Authority. 8vo. 12s. | creation—Such an advocate and such a caus* 
m the Present Gover civil, | must be successful ! 
military, and political, of the British possessions | reflection is it, that in a country 


in India; including a view of the recent transac- 
tions in that Country, which have tence 








nate the affect f peeple : in a letter from 
an officer, resident on the spot, to his friend in | 
England. 3s. a 
Reflections upon the State and Cond f 
Pablic Affairs, at the commencement of the year 


1809. By an Englishman of the Old School. 
Svo. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Four Dis 


scourses, on subjects relating to the { 


jence is in its zenith, 


a 
of barbarity 


Prote stant England we find cruelt 


Mo 


for sales of 





ndays and Fridays, the grand weekly marts 
cattle, a person has only to ste; 


and enlizhtened also 
| by Christianity, humanity towards animals is 
{ so little practised ! How comes it, 


too, that iu 
y to ino 


| fensive animals so generally prevalent? Oa 


into the strect to witness the most wanton acts 
committed on the ox and 


lamb, here you will see adriver with an im 




















(les and backs of the 





mense club I ruisi 
useful ox about to y eld his body tor the food 
man, 
boys with sticks pointed with iron spikes wan- 
tonls plunging them i ) the bodes ol the 
stient sheep W hence is it that i acts ol 


i { 


crnelty have been permitted, weck after week, 
I for so long aperiod, to sully the g] ry 
ré putation ol the fist city in th« 
world? Is it because the injured animal! 
a nb a id cann yt plead | § owl Cause, that iris 
Inyuries elude ooservation ¢f ] it because the 
merciless drivers are proof agarust compassior 
and strangers to those sensibilities which adorn 
human nature? I believe this is the true 
reason. How seldom have such persons heard 


God, and of his attributes of justice 
nerev! J] mav assert with conhdence, 
that they have not the least idea that any ac- 


int will hereafter be required of them, for 


treatment of animals committed t 
reare. Legislative provisions may ameli- 
rate the condition of the creature; but no 


radical cure can be effected whilst the tem- 
porary master and the brute remain nearly on 


yar, as to mental improvem It seems 





creasing the 








t e therefore, that in of in 
yerous pains and penalties with which our 


criminal code abounds, the legislature would 





ctually promote the interests of ani- 
nals by requiring as qualifications in the driver 
at he should be able to read, that he knows 

laws under which he exercises his busi- 
ss; and that he could find sufficient sure- 


ties tor his good behaviour and beneve lent dis- 
sosition. Yhristianity has produced such 
tablishments in this kingdom, for the relief 
of all kinds of evils, as to create astonishe 
tin foreigners: benevolence has not been 
mntined to friends, but extended to our ene- 
mies; and shall the innocent sheep and pa- 
tient os labour under persecution and oppres- 
» without relief, without mitigation ? 
heir case only requires to be stated, to_pro- 
cure immediate relief. As men andas christians, 
and they really 











ritons are admitted to be, 
] 4 t om Ly ‘ | 
are, full Of affection for Mankind in general, 


thful to their friends, generous to their 
2s, and warmly compassionate to the 
to animals aiso, as well as to 








I perused with pleasure in your last num- 
the commencement of a very salutary 
practice of spreading ashes in the streets of 


the metropolis when they become too slippery 
t the useful horse whilst employed in drag- 
ng along his burthen. The persons who 
ave set the example deserve commendation, 
but I fear that the practice will not become 
general, unless the legislature interfere, and 
require househoulders, immediately upon 
the setting in of frost, to throw ashes upon 
ind cover the portion of street fronting theit 


eouses; if this provision were 1 ade, how 





: ‘ 
and there you behold both men and 
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manv labouring horses would be preserved 
from fractured limbs in the prosecution of 
their arduous duties. A householder could 
not reasonably object to this measure, as the 


thing required would be attended with very 


litle trouble and no expence, 
Che quality of Me s not strained, 
It droppeth as t entle rain from heaven 
Upoi place t t is twice bless’d ; 


[ lim wi ves i him that takes, 
And is an attribate of God himself. 
Yours, &c. 
HESED 
To the Editor of the Literary Pantrama 


Sir,—It has been with no common de- 


| gree of satisfaction, that I have read in the 


a 


public prints, the notice which Lord Erskine, 
so greatly to the honour of his | hilanthrepy, 
has given of his intention to bring a bil! into 
parliament, to prevent, as far as possible, the 
inhuman and cruel usage to which the brute 
creation is expased, and which has now be- 
come so common among us, as to be a na- 
tsonal repreach ! jp 

Itis, I believe, to the Literary Panorama, 
that the ‘* Animal's Friends,” are indebted 
for this prospect of at length obtaining a con- 
summation to their wishes; in the mean 
ime, the following hints may coatribate to 
promote this desirable object. : 

The intention to alter and improve Smith- 
field market, affords, as I conceive, an oppor- 
tunity of facilitating the objects which the 
«© Animals’ Friends” havein view; to di- 
minish the sufferings of the poor animals, 
that areexnosed for sale in that market. Surely, 
Sir, some method may be derived, other than 
the present practice of driving cattle to slaugh- 
ter through the public streets, not only to the 
great distress of the poor animals, but also to 
the risk and frequent loss of lives of passen- 
gers. During the late thaw, I was unavoid- 
ably and unhappily a witness to the misery of 
several sheep, which were driving up Fish 


} Street Hill to their middles in ice, snow and 


water, which soimpeded their passage, at a 
time of day toa, when that great thoroughfare 
is most thronged with carriages and foot pas- 
sengers, that all the beating of the drovers, 
and which I need not inform you, Sir, is 
rarely of the most mercifu! soit, was not able 
to accelerate the progress of the poor anima's, 
so as to prevent some of them from being run 
over! and | fearthat many had to struggle 
with mangled limbs and broken bones, long 
‘ere death put an end to their pangs. This 
article would extend beyond the proper limits, 
were I to state an hundredth part of the reae 
sons for adopting some measure to prevent 
snch evils. It ts no humane to rescue 


poor urute vnos® @aumd cioqguence Speake 





1 
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most forcibly to the feeling mind from savage 
barbarity ; than it is honourable to rescue our 
country from a reproach to which the conduct 
of too many subjects it. 

In the hope that the worthy, enlightened 
nobleman, who is about to advocate the 
cause of suffering animals, may not deem this 
hint unworthy of his notice, and that with 
other reasons, which have been already so 
ably stated, and which may still be urged, it 
may combine to induce the speedy formation 
of the * Animals’ Friend Society,” is the 
ardent wish of, Sir, Your's, most obediently, 

A FRIEND TO ANIMALS. 


The proposal for removing Sinithfield mar- 
ket to a more convenient situation, gives 
also an opportunity for a better construction of 
the market itself, and its appurtenances. We 
should be glad to see provisions made for 
WATERING TROUGHS, so disposed that the 
cattle should have easy access to them, for 
drink, at their pleasure. Also, slaughter 
houses, so near that thecattle should not be 
driven to any unnecessary distance. Also, a 
conspicuous and elevated situation from 
whence the clerk of the market, could in- 
spect whatever occurred; with a summary 
court, for instant punishment of delinquents. 
Also, that once a month the drovers should 
be obliged tohear the laws read to them, 
by which the market is conducted,, &c. and 
their securities exainined, reported, &c. the 
same as to the butchers, &c. 

If any other hint suggests itself to our 
friends, we beg they will not lose amoment 
in publicly noticing it: as the bill in parlia- 
ment, may be expected to proceed rapidly. 





Ss a 


DIDASCALIA. 
MAN AND WIFE. 

By a mistake at the press in the arrange- 
ment of our last number the following ob- 
servations were left out: in justice to our- 
selves we now present them to our readers, 
as they tend to correct what should be par- 
ticularly avoided in dramatic representations, 
viz. low language and immorality—a species 
of perversion of the dignity of manhood 
which the Panorama has frequently reprobated. 


As the language of this boasted play has 
been much extolled, we subjoin a specimen 
or two—** O’Dedimus. So, you must pam- 
per your long stomach with pheasants and 
eee and be damn’d to you!—Oh you 

rive nately set your foot in it.”—* Ponder. 


Didascalia.—Man and Wife. 


Sather. 
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So we walked him off to jail ina jiffey, if I 
may be allowed the expressiou.”—‘* O’ De- 
dimus. Have done with your pumping 
now—d'ye think I’m a Fo full of cin- 
ders, that I’m to be sifted after this fashion ?” 
—‘* Charles Austencourt to his fair one 
You may break the tough heart of a sailor, 
Madam, but damn me if he will everown 
it broke for love of vou."—** Ellen to her 
What, papa! and won't you let 
mamma-in-law rule the roast any longer?” — 
In order that this sterling wit of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s muse may be properly supported, that 
chasle actor Mr. Dowton, bawls out at the 
latter end of the play, ‘‘ that, for the fu- 
*« ture, he is determined to be cock of the 
** walk ! ! !"—-As we do not fiud this expres- 
sion in the printed copy, we suppose it is 
merely an interpolative specimen of that play 
actor’s wit—what can be lower? 

Respecting the morality of this comedy 
and the purity of its dénouement, nothing 
surely can be more painful to an upright 
mind, than the sudden reformation of lord 
Austencourt, whose chargcter throughout the 
piece (until the very last scene of the 
last act!) is that of a monster, whose 
actions would better have become the inter- 
ference of the Old Bailey, than the pitiful 
drawler out of sentiments which the whole 
tenor of his history had energetically contra- 
dicted, 

With what false impressions must young 
people retire from such an exhibition, 
where the atrocity of a miscreant whose whole 
life has been marked as one-continued scene 
of villainy is glossed over by the shallow 
quackery of asingle moment's repentance ! 
and where an innocent and lovely female is 
left in the arms of a wretch with whom no 
honest man in the kingdom would sit in 
company ! 

So much for the refined pleasures of our 
modest theatres !—So much for the virtuous 
spectacles of the managers, who have the 
effrontery to boast, (in looking to the re- 
ceipts, which are raised by puffs in the 
diurnal prints) ‘* that the treasurer’s the best 
** and only critic !"— What parents can con- 
duct their children to witness such perform 
ances, unless, like ‘* foolish preceptors, they 
think they do wonders, in making them 
wicked, in order to teach them what is good- 
ness—and then say gravely, Such is Maun !” 

Two new farces have been brought for- 
ward since our Jast; one by the Covent 
Garden company, at the little theatre in the 
Hay-market, entitled, Js He a Prince ?--and 
the other at Drury-lane theatre, entitled 
The Unconcious Counterfeit—but more ime 
portant matters pressing vpou us, we 
obliged to defer our account of them. 


are 
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= oo pape gee 
EULOGIUM OF- M. DE LA FONTAINE, 
BY M. DE LA HARPE 

The infant vears and the education of La 

talpe GO Mok tter, cirsuinstances of par- 

t ular distinction lle i among the luna 

vy OL Lbose wen OF supehor genius, who 

burst forth atonee ev the world, to im- 

: nd d htit.. We shall only observe, 

: vat he was born about the sane: period with 

Jolitre, as if nature had determined to pro- 

duce, as it were, at the same momeit, two 

of the most original Renluses of ai age so 
truiiul m great men, 


La Fontaine had attained the age of twenty- 
two years; and his talent for poctey was not 
even ‘Vhe traditional account is 
that anode of Malherbe, which was aceideut- 


suspected. 


ally read in, his preseuce, first called into 
activity the flame of his dormant genius. 
The young man appeared to erieace a 
new vensauon, and itseemed that this was | 
the moment when he was toexclaim, ‘* I am 

Poet! "—With a mu d improved by a 


knowledge of the’ ancient writers, he had 
but few models before him, in his own 
riod, and his own country 


pe- 








them. Endowed with the most ready facul- 
ties, but prevei nted by a predominant indo- 
lence from voluntary exertion, It was neces- 
sary that some exterior circumstance should 


1 A. few stanzas of Mal- 
herbe informed him, by pleasing his car, of 
his extreme sensibility to the charms of har- 
The gaiety, found in Rabe- 


ruse them to action. 


mony. which he 


Jais, awakened in him that impressive spright- 
liness which antmatesall his writings. He 

is delighted to fud in Marot the traces of 
hat simplicity, of which, t hin ¢ if after- 
wards became so perfect a miode ). The rural 
and pastoral images which abound in the 
pages of Urfé, were formed to please a mind 
whose prevailing dispositions were those of 
nature. Theim wination of Bocca 10 was in 


Liman who seems to have 
artof relauug a tale to 


5 


Such were 


unison with that of 
been born to carry the 


the highest degree of excellence. 


it this time the riches of modern literature, 
and such the authors who were the moet fa- 
miliar to la Fontaine. But though they were 


huis favourites, they were not his masters : 
t how great a distance hashe thrown them 
behind him ! nor is there in his works a 
single trace to be found, of his having  bor- 
rowed from those of others. —T[lis writings 


possess a character peculiar to theinselves : 
and it is the original t of his 
which first presents itself to our consideration. 


| 
its 


thous 


Meu endowed with superior talents, whut 
ever may be their pawer or direcuon, are 
necessari| connected, move or less, with 





are fortified or weakened 
ision; they areenlightened, or 
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each other.-~They 
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beclouded, by the commut 1 of truths 
or of errors 5 they adv amce in exc he nce, or 


are corrupted by the attractions of a good, 
or by the contagion of a bad tas te, anu hence 


proceed the inevitable relations between the 
productions of genius, when time has increas- 
of them.—It might even be 
possible, that a genius should be so cultivated 


as to combine the perfections of all others ; 


which by borrowing s »mething from every 
| one, might be superior to them all, and this 
kind of genius, this great gift of heaven, must 


be reserved for the age w hich beholds a rege- 
neration of the arts. 

‘There is another kind of glory, which is 
rarely to be witnessed at any period: that, 
when the arts begin to retlourish, and every 
one scizes what he chooses to appropriate as 
his portion of them. ‘This is an mestimable 


attribute, qualified to please all, by aa im- 


pression by which all are pleased, the impres- 
sion of novelty. It is this happy turn of 
mind, which excludes all resemblance to 
others, which stamps with its own character 
whatever it produces ; which appears to draw 
fromits own exclusive resources when it gives 


| anew form, anew grace, a new language, to 
:—nor did he want | 


whatever it borrows from others. sop, 
Phedrus, and Pilpay have written fables, but 
a genius arises who seizes upon them all, 
they are no longer the fables of ASsop, of 
Puedrus or of Pilpay, but the fables of la 
Fontaine.—But the hypercritic exclaims, 
‘* he has invented nothing.”—But has he not 
invented his style of writing, and is not 
that peculiar to himself ?—He discovered the 
secret, and has keptit. He is not the imita- 
‘ent abut ;—nor has any one successfully 
imitated him. Who theretore has. a 

cided claim to the character of an 
writer ? 

‘Phis quality, when it appears in 


and 


more 


Orneiba 


written 


works, is necessarily connected with the 
character.of their author.—A man who is 
ever preoceupied with bis own ideas, aud in- 


attentive to those which are circulating 
around him, remain precisely such 


nature has formed him. If be has received 


miust 


from her bands a predominant taste, that 

iste will neither be weakened nor divided ; 
| aud whatever proceeds from his mind, will 
be marked with a particular aud indelible 


Those who look for him out of 
the sphere of his talent, not fnd him. 
Moliere, who displays sucha strain of spright- 
was but 


will 


liness and pleasantry in his writings, 


a melancholy companion, - ‘Lo be so just a 
painter of the manners of the world, as he 
was, his mind must have been uaceasine! 


and cou- 
tinual observation i 


ever acgoupanied with 
| seriousness and with stence.—To become 
really interested in Jeaunot the rabbit, and 
, bj ] - 7 . 
Robin the shee J, 2A Man OWiuist possess lic 
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boyish character, which, preoccupied by its | ity. When la Fontaine dives into his wri- 
pastime, never looks around him; and la | tings as well as those of Arienus, and other 
Fontaine was an absent man.—It was by | less known fabulists, the recital) which he 
amusing himself in the indulgence of his | borrows, when rectified by his genius, and 
talent, and in conversing with his good friends | embellished by his style, produce results of 
the animals, that he acquired the powers of | such entirenovelty as to supply in him the 
charming his readers, without thinking about | meritof invention. Inevery part he displays 
them. It was this disposition which has | a superior intellect. What simplicity is there 
placed him without a rival in his style of | in his narratives; at the same time, how 
composition. just is his moral, and what subtlety in his 
This gift of narration he applied, as his | reflections! If you wish for an example of 
fancy Jed him, to two different kands of wri- | the true delicacy of compliment, and of the 
ting.—1.To the moral apologue, which has | most perfect allegory, read the fable addressed 
instruction for its object ; and 2. the pleasant | to the celebrated Rochefoucault.—Is it possi- 
story, which has no other design but to | ble to employ a more happy ingenuity of 
amuse ; and he succeeded in them both beyond | praise, toa book which contains a long suc- 
all other writers. The first, however, de- | cession of satyrical maxims, which are de- 
mands the nost enlarged consideration, as it | lightful even to those whom they censure, 
is by far the most important; it forms, | than to compare it to a transparent water, 
indeed, the principal glory of la Fontaine; | where the coxcomb, who turns from. every 
and it isa glory which is not blemished by | mirror with disgust, because he has found 
the shadow of a reproach. none that will flatter him, still perceives his 
Man has a natural propensity to be amused | real features, from which he in vain strives 
by narratives. Fables quicken his curiosity | to retire, and to which he isever anxious to 
atid amuse his imagination. They are found | return. 
among the most ancient monuments of all La Fontaine has founded among the ani- 
nations.—It appears, that inall times, truth | mals both monarchies and republics. He has 
was afraid of man, and that men were afraid | formed a new, and a more moral world, than 
of truth.—In whatever cause the apologue, | that of Plato. He continually frequents it, 
might have originated, whether it was, that | and who would not wish to accompany him 
timid reason in the mouth of a slave, had | thither? He has established its ranks, to 
borrowed this covert language to convey his | which he attaches all becoming respect, from 
sentiments to a master ; whether it was, that | which he neverdeviates. He has transferred 
the sage, desirous of reconciling it to self-love, | to them all the titles, and the whole splendid 
the most imperious of our masters, contrived | accompaniments of our dignities. He gives 
to give it this cheerful and agreeable dress ; in| to the lion king a palace, tothe peersa 
short, whatever might be its origin, this | court, with a royal signet, and the accustom- 
invention is among the number of those, | ed officers ; and he impels his whole mind to 
which confer the greatest honour on the wit | the pleasant illusion. He gives to the bears, 
of man.—By this happy artifice, truth, | the horses, the leopards and the hounds, the 
before it discovers itself, becomes adjusted to | requisite titles. He actually appears to live 
our pride, and gets possession of our imagi- | with them, to be their feflow-citizen, their 
nation. It produces the pleasure of a discovery, | friend and their counsellor. He seems to 
saves the pain of a reproach, and the tire- | Jove them with affection, he enters into all 
someness of instruction. The mind being | their interests, and gives the utmost impor- 
occupied in unravelling the meaning of the | tance to their debates. Attend to the plead- 
fable, has not time to revolt against its pre- | ings of the ram and the rabbit in behalf of the 
cepts’; and when eason discovers the design, terrier, andit may then be asked, if a cause 
she finds us disarmed of every disposition to has ever been more ably discussed. All the 
oppose her.—We have already as it were, | power and means of argument are employed : 
unconsciously pronounced against ourselves | customs, authority, genealogy, and the 
that sentence which it would be painful for | rights of nature, are displayed, and even the 
us to hear from another: for we do not re- | household gods are invoked on the solemn 
fuse sometimes to correct ourselves, but we | occasion. This assumed gravity, which is 
| 
| 
| 








do not wish to be condemned by others. rendered so pleasant in his hands, excites in 

To the simple, unadorned morality of the ! us that chearful sensation which is produced 
fables of Esop, Phaedrus adds the decoration | by the sight of a child, surrounded by the 
of poetry ; every ome is acquainted with the | toys which delight his early fancy.—This 
purity of his style, his precision, and his | pleasing sentiment makes us enamoured of !a 
elegance. ‘The volume of the Indian Pilpay | Fontaine. 


js httle more than a confused succession of | The greater part of his fables represent 
apologues blended with one another, and | dramatic scenes, which are perfect in respect 
overcharged with a prolixity of moral, which | to character and dialogue. Tartuffe could 
frequently wants both justness and perspicu- | not have spoken with more appropriation than 
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the cat taken in a snare, who conjures the 
rat to deliver her.—In that sublime fable of 
the animals infected by the plague, nothing 
can exceed the confession of the ass.—The 
interest which La Fontaine takes in his per- 
sonages, and which diverts us so much, some- 
times assumes another form, and awakens 
sentiments of tenderness ; as in that fine 
fable, where the serpent, accused of ingrtati- 
tude, applies to the testimony of the cow. 
The fabulist employs his animals in the same 
manner, as a skilful manager arranges his 
actors. In short, theinterest and illusion of 
his scenes cannot be exceeded. ‘To his con- 
ception and his sentiment, to his ready and 
flexible imagination, may. be added, the 
inexpressible charm of his stile: a gift 
which transcends all the others, 

Patru, it is said, endeavoured to turn him 
aside from composing fables. He did not 
think it was possible, to equal in the French 
language the elegant terseness of Phzedrus. 
It must be acknowledged that it is more dif- 
fuse than that of the Romans: la Fontaine, 
therefore, does not aim at being so compact in 





an high-wrought composition, becomes more 
admirable, because it is accompanied with 
that rare and enchanting power, which ex- 
cludes. all idea of.labour. .The most origi- 
nal of our writers is also the most natural ; 
and in examining the works of la Fontaine, 
not a line would be found, -which smells of 


| the lamp, or has the tone of affectation. He 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


does not compose, for he converses: if he 
relates, he is convinced : if he paints, he has 
seen.—It is always his soul which speaks, 
which unfolds, which betrays itself.—He 
has always the air of telling you his secret 
and of wishing toda it. His ideas, reflece 
tions, and sentiments, flow naturally from 
him: nothing is laboured : nothing is pre- 
pared. He disposes himself to every kind of 
composition, and there is not one kind which 


| does not appear to be particularly his own. 


his recitals as the Latin fabulist. But, without , 


mentioning the advantages whieh _he has over 
him, it appears, that if la Fontaine is not re- 
markable for his brevity, he certainly excels 
in precision—and a precise style is that from 
which a single word cannot be taken without 
losing a grace or an ornament ; and depriv- 
ing the reader of a pleasure. Such is the 
style of la Fontaine in his fables. In read- 
ing them we are not sensible of languor, nor 
do we ever find a void. 

His admirable genius is also to be distin- 
guished by the difference of style, whieh is to 
be found between his fables and his tales.— 
He considered, that ina tale which had no 
other object than to amuse, every thing is per- 
mitted that produces amusement. He con- 
tinually, therefore, turns aside from his 
route, and no one complains of his eccentri- 


All, even the sublime, appears to be familiar 
to him. 

This simplicity is so predominant in him, 
that it conceals from the generality of readers 
the other beauties of hisstyle. The real critic 
is alone capable of determining to what point 
la Fontaine is a poet. Others do not give a 
propey attention to that crowd of created ex- 
pressions, and of bold metaphors, ever most 
happily placed, which have all the appearance 


| of the most perfect simplicity. Not ene of 
| the French poets has managed: the language 
\ with greater power ; net one among them 


j 


has shaped, with equal facility, the French 
verse to every -form of composition. .That 
monotony, with which French verse is. re- 
proached, completely disappears in him. 1 


| it were not for-the- pleasure received by the 
, ear, and the charms of a harmony constanily 


i‘ 


cities. Butin the fable, which tends. to an | 


object that always employs the mind, a more 
regular and constant. course must be preserv- 
ed, without stopping to consider any parti- 
cular objects, unless with a view to render 
them more striking. In this part, as in all 
others, the fables of la Fontaine, with, the 
exception of a very small number, are com- 
positions of the first order, in their class, and 
defy censure. 

Under the influence of a fine natural taste, 
he formed his manner of writing on the most 
rigid principles : not content with lavishing 


knew, that if the familiar tale considers 
them as venial, the more serious character of 
the fable does not admit them ; and who will 
venture to adopt them, when la Foataine 
hesitates at the indulgence ? 

This correctness, which naturally leads to 


} 


suited to the sentiment and the thought, it 
would not be perceptible that he had written 
in verse. He so disposes -his rhymes that the 
return of the sounds appears to be a grace, 
and not a matter of necessity. ‘The inita- 
tive harmony of the ancients, which it is so 
difficult to equal in-the French poetry, !a 
Fontaine possesses in the highest degree, and 
would almost justify the opinion, that all his 


science of this kind, .is rather a matter of in- 


stinct than of reflection. Such is his love of 
truth—such, his enmity. to falsehood, that al! 
his.sentiments, all-his ideas, all his charac- 
ters, have precisely their natural tone. and 


{ colour, Dujl,caliculatois would. prefer per- 


haps a combination, of sounds, produced by 
the greatest labour. But the great poet, the 


» child:of nature, la. Fortaine, weukt sooner 
 , compose a handied harmonious verses, than 
beauties, he is jealous of faults. He , well: 


; and flexible, should become so great a 


the pedant critics would calculate the har- 
mony of one;line: 

Is; it a matter for wonder, that a writer to 
whom poetry has rendered itself so docile 


in verse? Of him it may be surely said, »s 
peculiar propriety, that he peiuts wun 
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words. In what author is to be found so 

great a number of such perfec d agreeable 


pictures? It must also be observed, wiih 
what astonishing facility this writer, so d 

tinguished for his beautiful nplicit of style, 
rises sometimes to the tone ot iblime ph In. 


sophy, ai d the most dignified n 


what a distance from the fable of the crow 





and the fox, or the eloquence of the pea 
sant of the Danube, as it must be to a 
thing that appears in the form of mpl 
apology, is the admirable poem on tlie doctrine 
of Descartes which is full of ideas, and of 
gument; but in which reason spea the 
wnguage of imagination and sentinient. Th 
language is ever that of la Fontaine \\ 
he even assumes the character of phi 
sopher, he still appears to be a great port 
he still displays the ¢ ices of the most amiab!] 
ea 


mind. Above all, there will be found 
sensibility, which is the soul of talents ; not, 
however, that lively, impetuous, energetic, 
impassioned kind, which is forme 
mate tragedy, and all the higher powers « 
the imagination, but that sweet, gentle and 
native sensibility which accords so well with 
the kind of writing which !a Fontaine 
chosen.—How his amiable sentiments crowd 
upon each other, throughout his writings ; 
and how powerfully they display the effu 
of agood heart!’ With what interest he 








speaks of the attractions of solitude, and th 
sweets of friendship! Who would not be 


the friend of the man who wrote the fable of 
the Two Friends? Is it possible ever to be- 


come weary. In reading that of the Two Pi- 


be given over every othe: produc on of la 


Fontaine; if, in the midst of so much excel- 
lence, we had the confidence to judge, or the 
eouraze to select, what tenderness, what aflec 


tion in the language and character of this ad 
wnirable fable ! It seems to breathe the sighs 
of Tibullus. Read the fable of Tircis and 
Amarante ; and where, it may be asked, has 


Jove been ever painted with more grace anc 
expression? But the poem cf Venus an 
Adonis is superior to all the rest. It is 
equally worthy of the goddess and the hero 
The poet seems to accompany them in their 
enchanting abode, and transports his reader 
thither. ‘The cardens of Armida, that bril- 
liant edifice of the imagination, which were 


elichtful, 





formed for love, have nothing more d 
or seducing. You imagine that you hear 


} 


around you the songs of happiness and the 


accents of a tender passion :--you are Sur- 
} wed with images of pleasure In she 
} : = ! 
that \ 1, we would eve} h to : 
1! } Vv ippeared poss 
} int 1 Vontaine d ibve ELC 
° i 
+ ’ 1a mmitted toh 
| ‘ 
\ t sunt t oO te 
+ ‘ ' 
Fes 4 | aseie@eahu wi ' cl OL 


mey. Macsic. 1160 


and repeatedly read 
1 tort ? 1 
quoted Vhose writings are il yressed : 


the memory of learned men, and of tha 


who have no pretensions to learning? He is 
it once the poet of children, of the p 5 
ind of philosophers. This singular ci 
sfance, may, perl ps, arise in some mea 
trom the nature of his « positions, but 
n renins which pr minate No aut 
h ! united more zood sense apd POO NE 
Ihe art N ne ever composed so many ve 

ly lave been since condensed into pr 
erb In those moments, which but 
if¢ oC r, in wl i wAseek to et rid of 
murselves and of roth what writer 


' . : 
sulted to the Irpose ? W hat book does th 





hand sO readiiv seize, % thatof Ja Fontaine 
He calms the mind, and reconciles us tw 
irselves. Féven th h he should be kn 
by heart, he still contint to be read, we 
are anxious to e those whom we love, 
though we ve nothing to say to them. 
Madame de Sévigné reproached him, and 
he sometime accused himself, of hav 
passed too lightly from one kind of composi- 
tion to another. But what has he under- 
taken wh foreign to his genius? Tle 
wrote acomedy ; and it is one of the most 
agreeable that has enlivened the theatre of Tha- 
lia.—He may not have « jually succeeded in 
» ! P 


tl romance « f Psyche; but still it has the 
manuer and erace of la Fontaine. Who, 
beside hin ell, could have composed the ol 
it Psyche hears in the Palace of Love, and 
which indeed appears to have been com posed 
by love himsel! ? 
“We have enlarged with pleasure on the 
subject of his fables —Why are we less di 


posed to mention his tales? They also are 
perfect, butin aninferior kind of composition. 


j 


But | shi I Not anaiyse them They troubled 
ioe’ oa ae ‘ * 
the last moments of Ja Fontaine. Christian 


morality reprobates them. Their author re- 
pented in anguish of spirit, for having compo- 
sed them. Admirable la Fontaine ! we will 
not spezk of thy tales we are too eager to 


1 ”, 7 ) 
eak of thyseliL—(To le continued. )—* 
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All ne! ns, well ecclesiastical as cis 
must denounce and notify alland every on 
of those \ mn they know, or shall heart 


“ 
they meddle with expert in Necroman- 
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Is it not a fact equally certain and melan- 
cl) , that on a yust average, pot inv than 
one person in four, in this Christian country, 

nds any place of divine worship: If this 
be really the case, should we not earnestly 


strive to give every facility and inducement to 


better attendance? And whatever may be 
tof an average of this kind, there ts 


not one pious man of any denomination who 
es it to be a duty for all Christians to 
provide for the spiritual welfare and instruc- 
tion of their indigent brethren. God is no 
‘“ respecter of persons,” and that disposition 
mind which ean, in effect, say to the poor 
Christian congregation ‘* stand thou 

there!” or ** sit here under my footstool 
1s the specific object of Apostolic r 


} 





id abhorrence, 


, 
Anciently, in our churches, there was 
no distinction of places or seats, except 


forthe ministers of religion employed in the 


“7 and perhaps one or two persons of 


bigh dignity I shall not now examine the 

re n of this pri:nitive cu tom I shall only 
jtire into the effect of our present in vl 

Sir, in a vast majority of chure ind 

1 , tne S-ats or pews ar ex i Ve ly, 

{as a matter of right, allotted to such 


* ! i, ’ 
13 as either own particular Houses in the 
rish, or pay for, or rené their seldu 
| , too 
Qoe micht naturally and justly ask, what 


then becomes of that numerous class of persons 
10 can neither afford keep houses nor 
pews? Is there no room for the poor? 


» spot to which Chrisuan charity gives them 


ind which thev my I) tA wn, 
1 place ed to Him whose voluntary 
werty has inade man rich? and the distin- 
ling mark of who religion it that 

he poor the gospel 1 & 


These questions cannot be ans vered as they 


to be They cannot, though ! peileve 


even Episcopal recommendation has been used 


‘ \ l } 
» remove the evil of which ] compilala. In 


populous districts therefore, whi the parish 
ch happens to be well uutended, the 


Accommodation of the Poor iu Places of Pull 


s THE ACCOMMODATION OF THE POOR IN 


persons entitled to 


| pews are com ortably s@at- 
ed, while the poor may lotter in the porches, 
or stand ino tl isles, No dece t provision 
made for oir, accom, wn; and io 
places where > 18 more room, or less at- 
t lance, and the man is allowed, as 
to of the absent, 

ie | \| \ “d out. by the owner 
e ee lileg las, on some 
within own knowledge, beea 

by yr per why 

t ' i id. of 1ng2 to wor- 
i ship G , It is of no avail, in 
re} ) ici j yn, to say that after 
] \  @ reall an object ot 

d eto a p ) wal yy i he lik the 
preacher, he will cheerfully stand dering the 


service, Or Dut up with any other inconveni 
ence: tor, a Chr in can have but little love 
for his brother, who « shim to submit to 
inconveniences because of his piety. And 
though itis truc, that providing seats for those 
Who cannot pay lor seats, will not necessarily 
bring such persons to church, vet comfortable 
accommodation at church, atall events, re- 


moves out of their way an objection, which 


to others, aud to th wn consciences, they 
too readily urge, namely, that were they to 
go to worship God with their neighbours, 


there might be found no room, or no seat for 
them. 

These observations are meant for Christians 
of all d And I beg them to 
reflect whether, in every pracucable case, 
| FREE SEATS and FREE GALLERIES ought not 
| to be erected, and whether the poor should 
not by ali gus be invited and encouraged 


to present themselve bet 


iominati 





re G xd in public, 
! 


to pray to him, to praise nim, and to hear of 


! 
thivt bl {1 world where there shall be no 
more indigence, poverty, or sorrow: where, 


of Holy Writ, 


ccas trom tro iblu &> and Lhe 


In the inimitable language 





of eflectuating any design for 





bett r acco oda no the por r in 
places o} divine worship, e obvious. There 
re few churches wherein additional seats or 





ralleries might vot be constructed. There 
are flew parishes so poor as to be unable to 
defray the small expence of so doing. The 
| irishioners then, wiih the consent of the 
churchwardens and the incumbent, might, 
, effect the purpose 5 


n their visitations would be 


whenever they chose 


and the DISHOpS 


glad to hear of so much a\tention being paid 


to the religious instruction of the poor. In 
chapels, whether in or out of the establish. 
ment, in which this desirable cbject is not, 
by me neans or ther, ready rttained, 
the means must be the more obvious, because 
the least circuitous. The duty of attending 
to the subject appears to be absolutely undeni 

able.—lI am, Sir, your constant reader, X 


Jan. 26, 1809 - R 
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GOLD MINES OF BRAZIL. 
An Account of the Discovery of Gold Mines 
7 Brazil, inciuding some . Particulars 


relative to the Mint of Saint Janciro, the | 


Manner in which the Gotd is legally ob- 
tained, the Commerce in the Article loth 
legal and ‘contraband, and Estimates of 
the Value of the ore ananally drawn from 
the Mines. 

Opinions. are various.on the subject of the 
advantages. and disadvantages which have ari- 
sen from the discovery. of the gold mines of 
Brazil. Some authors affirm, that their dis- 


covery, and the working of them, have | 


tended, and still, in a great measure, tend, to 
diminish the population of the country. 

The author of a voyage along the coasts of 
Africa thus formally expresses himself on this 
point.—** Besides Rio Janeiro, the mines 
have tended to depopulate the Bay of All 
Saints, Pernambucco, and al! the other colo- 
nies upon this coast.” 

The author of ** 1 Histoire des deux Indes,” 
in relating the circumstances attendant on 
the discovery of the gold mines by the Portu- 
guese, and specifying the period in which 
that discovery took place, seems to coincide 
in opinion with the before-mentioned writer; 
and then goes on to observe :—‘** In spite of 
the vices, which generally, though not 
equally, reigned throughout the colony, it 
was for a considerable time in a prosperous 
situation; but, the discovery of the gold 
mines, at the commencement of the last 
century, enabled it to shine wits a splendour 
which dazzled all nations.—Historians are 
not agreed on the circumstances which led to 
this event; but it is generally believed, that 
the Portuguese, who departed from Rio Ja- 
neiro in 1695, with the design of penetrating 
into the interior of the continent, accidentally 
met with the Paulists, who in exchange for 
some European merchandise gave them gold- 
dust; which they informed the Portuguese, 
they had drawn from the mines of Parana, 
situated in their neizhbourliood.—The Pau- 
lists had attempted to find out a passage to 
Peru, by neans of the rivers lying to the 
northward of Paraguay. In the prosecution 
of this attempt they discovered the gold mines 
of Guyoba and Matto-Grosso, near Lake 
Xeres, which they began to work; while the 
Spaniards, who conceived this country to be 
under their jurisdiction, did not trou! J their 
heads about the matter.—Some eur: after- 
wards, a military expedition was sent from 
Rio Jancire against the Indians who inha- 
bited those parts ; and the soldiers, who com- 
posed the expedition, remarking in the course 
of their nvarch that the inhabitants made use 
of golden fish-hbooks, demanded the. cause. 
From these people they learned, that the 
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torrents, from the mountains, 
brought down the precious metal, which as 
soon as the water ran off, they (the inhabi- 
tanis) used to gather from among the sand 
ind gravel. This information was turned to 
some advantage, and gave rise to numerous 
researches. Upon the heights were discovered 
many rocks, which contained gold; but the 
expences that would necessarily attend the 
| working of such mines, caused them to be 
abandoned. A rich vein of gold, which 
occupied a vast tract, did not appear sufficient- 
ly productive to defray the expences likely to be 
incurred, if it were worked; and after many 
abortive schemes, the Europeans, at length, 
adopted the practice of the Indians. 

The working of gold mines has, however, 
| been attended to at Villa Vica, and in the 
| envirous. The government here gives to any 
| person, who will agree to procure the ore, 
| from three to five leagues of the precious soil, 
free of every expence.—The task of seeking 
gold in the beds of rivers, and of washing it, 
is performed by slaves, who are only bound 
to give their employers the eighth part of an 
| ounce of gold per diem, and should they have 
the good fortune, or be sufficiently dexterous, 
| to collect more, the surplus is their perquisite. 
Many negroes have become so rich, as to be 
able to purchase slaves of their own; and 
even in this case the masters can demand no 
more than the eighth of an ounce, daily, 
which is equivalent to about gs. sterling. 

The total amount of the gold annually sent 
from Brazil to Lisbon, used to amount to 
about one million and a half of pounds sterling 
In consequence of the prosperity of the river 
Plate, a large contraband trade is carried on, 
between the Portuguese and the Spaniards, 
which consists in bartering gold for silver. In 
computing the value of the gold brought into 
Buenos Ayres, in this manner, at ha/f a 
million sterling per annum, we shall not 
exceed the bounds of probability, and thus 
the total amount of the gold annually sent 
out of Brazil, will be £2,000,000. 

All the gold which is sent to Rio Janciro 
from the mines, must previously pass through 
houses, established in each district, in which 
the duty payable to the crown is deducted. 
After this deduction has been made, what 
belongs to individuals is sent to them in bars, 
whereon the weight, the number, and the 
royal arms are stamped. All this gold is in- 
spected by a person, appointed for the purpose, 
who stamps the quality of the sold upon 
each bar, in order that no difficulty may be 
started on that head, at the mint. The bars, 
which are the property of individuals, are 
registered at the factory of Preybuna, which 
| is distant about thirty leagues from Rio Ja- 

neiro. At this factory isa garrison, consist- 


| periodical 
| 





ing of a captain, a lieutenant, and fifty men ; 
and here the duty of one-fifth on the yalue o! 
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the gold, is paid; also a tax of 14 real per | the fleets, which used to bring home the 
man, beast of burthen, or head of horned | gold, are in the hands of almost every Portu- 
cattle. One half of the produce of this | guese merchant; whence it appears, that, on 
impost belongs to the Prince Regent ; and the | an average, gold to the value of 8,000,000 
other half is divided among the military force | piastres, or £1,800,000, used annually to be 
already mentioned, according to rank. imported into Portugal from Brazil. 

[t is morally impossible to return from the | ‘This progress of wealth may give rise to 
mines, without passing through Preybuna; | many reflections. We consider it as certai 
and every person, so passing, is stopped, | that Buonaparte will fail of his object,—the 
and searched with the utmost scrutiny. Private | seizure of the Spanish colonies; as he has 
traders are obliged to carry their gold to the | failed of his object, —the obtaining a dominion 
mint of Saint Janeiro, where they receive | over the mines and riches of Brazil. The 
its value in current coin; which usually | gold and silver, formerly smuggled into Spain 
consists of demi-doublons, worth about £1. and Portugal, will now be bartered directly 
16s. each. On every one of these deini- | for British commodities: and the mother 
doublons the crown gaius 3s. 7d. on account | countries will be left to their own natural 
of thealloy, &c. | wealth. That has been considerable; and 

The mint of Saint Janeiro is one of the | should the population again attend to the 
finest in the world, and is provided with | riches of their soil, and industriously im- 
every article necessary for coining. prove its productivus, they will have no 

As the merchants come from the mines, at | occasion to regret the loss of that apparent 
the time that the fleet arrives from Portugal, | but not real wealth, that feeting property, 
the coinage must then be accelerdted; and | which they derived from their colonies. Spain 
indeed, the rapidity with which the pieces of | nay be a greater nation than ever she has 
money are struck is astonish'g. The Abbé | been, if, abandoning all reliance on the sup- 
Raynal says, that if the value of the gold, | plies of precious metals from abroad, shre 
annually sent from Brazil to Portugal, were | attentively exerts herself to make the most of 
to be estimated according to the duty paid to | her supplies at home. The instance of Britain 
the crown, it would be found to amount | may convince the world that extensive colonies 
to 18,000,000 crusados, or about £1,875,000 | are not necessary to the welfare of a state: 
sterling. We shall not be accused of exag- | and after the feeble support on which Spain 
geration, when we assert, that nearly an | has long leaned is removed, time may prove 
eighth part of the produce of the mines is | that true policy demanded a more INDEPEN- 
smuggled out of the country. For the pre- | pent line of conduct. Some estimate may 
vention of such frauds, the Portuguese have | be formed of the probable amount of the 
instituted many regulations, which have failed | supply of precious metals that may be ex- 
of the desired effect. ‘To the Abbé’s calcula- pected from the Brazils; but should some 
tion may be added, the amount of the cop- | ingenious Portuguese, under the encourages 
traband trade with Buenos Ayres, which | ment of the court, pursue and extend this 
was formerly immense ; but the politic mea- | discovery, there is no possibility of foretelling 
sures adopted by Spain have reduced the value | to what low value gold and silver may de- 
of the article, thus illegally sold, to 6 or | cline. What accumulation is made yearly to 
700,000 piastres ; about £157,500 per an- | the mass of coin in Europe? Certainly not 
num. _ | equal to the quantities here stated :—what 

There are many persons, who express their | becomes of the difference ? 
astonishment at such a communication being 
in existence between two nations (the Spa- 
nish and the Portuguese), who, manufacturing : é ‘ : 
nothing, and placing nearly similar duties | To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 
upon the manufactures of foreign countries, S1r,—Permit me the liberty of observing 
can consequently have nothing to sell, one to | that Harzich, mentioned in Lit. Pan. Vol. 
the other. Such persons, however, do not | V. p. 539 as having a peal of twelve bells, 
consider, that the coast of Portugal, which | should, I think, nave been Norwich; there 
is more extensive and accessible than the | being such a peal at the latter, but not at the 
Peninsula of Cadiz, affords better opportuni- | former place. + 
ties for avoiding the scrutinizing eyes of | And that a sheep of the description men- 
excise officers. Moreover, the Peruvians find | tioned p. 503, is, in this county (Norfolk) 
their interest in sending their capitals to Eu- | called a Hogget (Hoae-et). — ae 
rope by this indirect way.—According to M. | Mention is made of a practice nearly simi- 
Paw, author of ‘* Recherches sur les Améri- | lar to that of the Chinese method of raising, 
cains,” the mioes of Brazil have produced | or rather multiplying, fruit-trees, p. 590, In 
since their discovery to the time in which | Bradley's translation of Agricola, p- 117, 
he wrote, (a space of sixty years) about | edit. 1721. Iam, &c. W.G. 
£100,000,000 sterling. The manifestoes of | Yarmouth, sor a 1809. 
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has lately < 
peared, f the i . 
acre; and when it ts considered, that ch 
more prolit might be drawn from the ocean 
around our coasts than we procure at preseut 
we presume that this estimate is not unw 
attention. Should the insertion of it be the 
means of inducing any of our readers to iin- 
prove this estate, we heartily wish 
success, as well for their own sakes as t! 
the public. 

The circumference of Britain i 
miles; allowing a tract of fifteen miles o1 
from the coast round about for the fishery, 
which is by much within the truth, there 
will then be near twenty millions of quare 
acres of sea, which, at the rateof £1 10s. 
per acre, would amount to thirty millions 
per annum: the [Irish coust 
Jated in proportion. 
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from being despicable actors; their excel- 
lence indeed, is wonderful, and, at a distance, 
the deception is admirable. Before the or- 
chestra, the lamps, as usual, are lighted ; 
but the space oi the usual stage is vacant, and 
divided from the interior stage by another row 
of lamps, behind which the puppets perform 
their parts ; and trom the farther part of the 
pit, and the boxes behind it, in one of which 
T was seated, no stranger, without being m- 
formed, would suspect that he saw other than 
living aeiors. The voice of the speaker is so 
well adapted, and theaction is so just, that 
I could not help wishing tiat several of our 
Lordon performers were sent to the Lisbon 
puppets to study attitudes, particularly the 
use and management of their arms. About 
the middle of the play, one of my Portuguese 
friendscame and desired me to go with him 
to his box, which was next to the stage. 
Here, indeed, the deception was wot so good ; 
the voice did not often seem, as it did at 
central and farther distance, to come from 
the puppet. The wires which hung from 
the roof, and directed every motion, ap- 
peared ; and we could just perceive a_parti- 
tion of wire which rose across the stage from 
the floor to the roof, close by the inner row 
of Janps, and which was placed there, no 
doubt, to throw a dazzle on the sight, and 
thereby prevent an accurate view of the ob- 
jects behind it. At the end of the piece, a 
caldron, or altar, with two or three gallons of 
burning oil, mixed with lumps of fat, was 
produced on the stage (I know nothow you 
do itin England), where the lovers were to 
be put to death. But the fat and oil un- 
Juckily boiled over, and spread flames over 
the stage, which began to cateh the puppets, 
who looked very awkward and helpless at 
their danger, being quite untaught how to 
act the part of firemen. The flames began 
now to catch thescenery, and the house to be 
in an uproar, when in violation of the royal 
edict, living actors were obliged to come upon 
the stage to extinguish the flames, and the 
audience were very well contented to part 
without any other catastrophe. 

Wy. J. MICKLeE. 


. ° . . 


At Sea, in the Bay of Biscay, 
Aug. 15, 1780. 

A strange variety of dates, indeed! The 
truth is, [hada good deal more to say of the 
Lisbon stage ; but what with the tommo- 
dore’s arrival, who was at Lisbon before I 
returned from Torre Bella, and the tncon- 
ceivable multiplicity of business I have since 
had, I have not been able to finish the above 
epistle, but which I shall now attempt. 

The Portuguese have many original dramas 
in their own language, bit the authors have 
paid no respect to Aristotle and the critics. 


Mr. Mickle on the Portuguese Theatre 
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Tragedy, comedy, farce, pantomine, and 
pastoral, are blended together iw every piece 
[have seen ; anda laughing kind of ‘satire, 
not always very delicate, is the universal 
seasoning, and particularly relished ; but 
their music is certataly excellent, worthy of 
the remains of the first opera in Europe. 
Besides the opera, there is another playhouse, 
where they act what they call Precipios, 7. e. 
Scripture histories, in the genuine taste, | 
presume, of the old mysteries and interludes 
acted three or four centuries ago in England, 
I cannot help giving yon some account of the 
principal one, which I saw performed by 
puppets, before a crowded and pretty genteel 
audience. Wher the curtain drew up, the 
first scene presented a view of the clouds, 
where a figure, like a Chinese Mandarin, 
seated ina chair, was like an arbiter or judge, 
placed between St. Michacl and Satan. Satan 
accuses Michael, and Michael scolds like an 
oyster wench, and at last kicks Satan on the 
head, and tumbles him down out of sight, 
telling him to go to hell for his impudence. 
The Chinese-like figure then walks about the 
stage, and repeating the words of the Latin 
Bible, creates the world. When he orders 
the sun to govern the day, a lanthorn, with 
around glass in it, circles over the stage, 
which is _ erator? ; in like manner the moon 
and stars appear; the waters next appear, 
with fishes’ heads jumping through them ; 
but when land animals are to be made, real 
sheep and dogs are produced through the 
trap-doors, one of which Jatter entertatned the 
audience by barking at the sheep, and was 
like to have been rude to his supposed maker, 
had not a leg projected from behind the scene 


| given hima kick, which sent him off howl- 





ing. Adam is next made, he rises through 
the stage, walks about a while, lies down to 
sleep, and the Chinese figure, pulls Eve out 
of his side, and gives them their charges : 
these two are quite naked, but much smaller, 
and no way to be compared, in excellence, to 
the puppets of the opera. The next scene 
presents an orange-grove, a serpent climbs a 
tree, talks to Eve, and gives ae an orange 
outof his teeth, which she takes, and tempts 
Adam. The next scene preseuts the Man- 
darin figure calling upon Adam, who appears 
with his spouse in their fig leaves ; they are 
condemned, and the serpent, who till now 
walked erect, falls flaton his belly ; Adam 
and Eve are now presented in sheep-skins, he 
with a spade, andshe with a distaff; Adam 
laments dolefully, but Eve comforts him, and 
puts him in mind that they were to beget 
children. Cain and Abel next appear, offer 
sacrifices, and Cain kills his brother, and 
kicks him sadly ; the Mandarin figure con- 
demns Cain, and ascends the clouds ; the 
niouth of hell then appears, like the jaws ot 
a great dragon, amid smeke ‘and lightning, 
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vomits up three devils, one of them with a 
wooden leg ; these take a dance round Cain, 
and are very jocular; one of them invites 
him to hell to drink a dish of brimstone cof- 
fee, another asks him to makeup a party at 
whist; Cain snarls} and they tumble him 
and themselves together headlong into the 
squib-vomiting mouth. The vext scene pre- 
sents the Mandarin figure ordering Noah to 
build an ark ; Noah sends his servant to en- 
gage a carpenter,—but where do you think ? 


—why, to Lisbon, to Antonio de 





carpenter (and the name of the present gen- 
tleman, of that office, is always introduced). 
The scene now represents the streets and 
night-humours of modern Lisbon. The 
messenger, who is in no hurry, stops at dif- 
ferent taverns (things like our London chan- 
dler-shops, where the canatlle drink ; for, 
except oue French and one English house or 
two, there is not any thing like a decent ta- 
vern inall Lisbon), and every where he at- 
tempts to be the buffoon; e.g. he meets 
a dog, the dog barks at him, and he lectures 
the dog on the vices of his master, whose ill 
manners, he says, he is imitating; then he 
meets an Irishwoman, with a squalling child 
in her arms; he asks his way to the car- 
penter’s, and she asks him to tell her her way 
home again; both complain of the child's 
bawling, and he gives her a bit of sweetmeat 
he had just picked up in a corner to put in 
its mouth—but this joke ends dirtily. After 
meeting and talking with the variety of street- 
walkers, he arrives at the carpenter’s house, 
which discovers a scene like the inside of an 
koglish village—wheelwright’s shop and 
kitchen ; the carpenter bargains hard, and 


is willing to take Neah’s note of hand, but | 


his wife wants ready money, and insists upon 
paying her debts before she is drowned. And 
how much do you owe? says Noah’s messen- 
ger, I have got a trifle about me at your ser- 
vice.—So much—No more ?—Yes, so much 
nore !—Joseph—Maria—Jesus—no more !— 
Yes, ten thousand moidores'will do.—Ha, ha, 
then goand get them, for] have not ten half 
farthings for you !—And never was a low joke 
better relished in the days of Ganimar Gur- 
ton’s Needle, than I was witness to the re- 
ception of this, from a crowded audience that 
would have done no disgrace to the pits of ei- 
ther Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden. After 
this comes the story of Holofernes, the birth 
of Christ, and the massacre of the children of 
Bethlehem ; with which the piece closes. 
Besides the few I have mentioned, innume- 
rable are the low allusions of this performance. 
Before the massacre of Bethlehem, Herod is 
represented in the dress of a Turkish Moor, 
the old enemy of Portugal, walking about in 
great agitation ; he lies down on a couch to 


sleep ; the dragon jaws of hell again appear, 
vomiting devils, and Aashes of fire ; the devils 
| make a inerry dance to music round the sleep- 
| ing tyrant, and often whisper him ; they va- 
nish, he awakes, and gives his order, &c. 
and with a very curious puppet representation 
| of grim-whiskered soldiers, tearing children 
from their mothersand killing them, and the 
mothers scratching the soldiers, the admira- 
ble piece was at last brought to a conclu- 
sion. 


» | W.J. Micxuz. 
somewhat—the King of Portugal's head ship- | 





SEA SERPENT—28LACK WORM—BASKING 
SHARK. 
Additions to the Account of the Great Sea 
Serpent, (givenin p.74Q) of the Black 
Worm; and of the Basking Shark. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—I beg leave to complete your account 
of the Great Sca Serpent, given in p. 749, 
by the addition ‘of the following particulars. 
—The speciinen was examined by Mr. G, 
Shearer, tenant of Rothesho!m, who mea. 
sured it 55 feet; and judged it might be, 
when perfect, 60 feet. ‘The tapering towards 
the tail was gradual ; the distance in length 
between the paws, was about 12 feet; they 
appeared well adapted to the purpose of ena- 
| bling the creature to fix itself strongly to the 
| rocks; the mane from the head down the 
| back was silver-coloured, 18 inches in leneth, 
| and when dry, of the appearance of catgut ; 
| the spont-holes were in the back part of the 
head, orin the neck ; the vertebrae of the 
backbone were numerous. Some of these 
have been received in Edi 








th, and laid 





| before the Wernerian Society. ‘Their struc- 
l ture is extremely curious and uacommon, 
| evidently intended to accommodate a mode o! 
| life of which we have little knowledge. ] 
| is understood, that the head is fortunately 
saved, as well as one of the fins. The whole 
has been presented to the Museum of the 
University of Edinburgh, by Gilbert Meason, 
Esq. ov “whose estate, at Stronsa, it came 
ashore. The literati of Edinburgh have 
named it ** Malsydrus Pontoppidani,” [from 
the Greek hals, sea, and ji udros, water- 
snake}. An accountof it, with eugravings, 
will be published in the ‘l'ransactions of the 
Wernerian Society. 

This creature has been the subject of poe- 
tical description. Mr. Scott’s «* Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,” Vol. III. contains 
the following reference to him, in the «* Mer- 
maid,” a poem by J. Leyden. 
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Shun, O shun, the gulf profound, 
Where Coxriunekin’s surges roar. 
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tearing Up a moor ue poston the quay, and 
tispossible, thatthe poet might have seen | 4VINg a boat, he was brought tnto shoal 
the creatt alive, which may int for | Water, and itbeing ebb ude, subdued. He 
1 } } " ; iS } 2et ley 14 - 
the bold language he employs, independent ,; Measured 31 feetiong, 19 feet round, OF feet 
of the f ; hich, 74 feet mouth ; and his weig 
; 
7 1? posed to exceed 5 ton called the B 
By way of humble companion to thi ‘eer I —_— ” 
F Ing Shark, or tl in- r,o/f | I 
2 nr lé form, ai writ ~Z train, you , , ; ‘ 
1k f abounds tn the Trish Channel and o \ 
. ae » a ol a unt Oo é P 
wil be pi at t Pita : 4} coast of Scotland As t { ( im 
mori, that is occasionally found ia the Firth . 
x ' , ) 1 pa . ae t , Gd yvered 
of Forth, at Newhaven, near Kdiavurgh am t 
= Wextda » ome Wa t t 
No 3. 1807.—One of th rolar ani- 
mals, called by the Newhaven people, Blac — 
Worms, was brought up inone of tt ter THE GATITERER 
: ! | } e r ha " ve 
dredges, and being meast ed by her No. VII 
men, was found to D r) f 
porty-two feet) loog! This animal has been | Tam buta Gatherer and D f er Men's 
‘ os _ 
fi d, u th of J - St Wotton 
ee by Ic, Sowerby, in his British M 
aes J Mr de ' ty . Is British On idle, scandalous, an l pr fans B ols 
e iv, t ¢ Vhe body is very tend ] 
¢ vate ito preces, in ¢ ie IpLt books e the licen ! Iles of the 
! i ( creatu own exerts to son al t 
i por l mead to ' I Breas i rr 
nf ' ! Lhe J i Hurtthe reacer mor nt ss of 
{ i » Frith \ |; for, if he nat iy s aa il 
" it riret t ! lt 
‘ 2 ¢ i é ‘ I L t DY seeing 
1? otiucrs, pati it t pl OSs OF O 5 pare . The least Clue 
Frith, s n wit! \bout he given of such books ; 
ve ve 1 th » wil e dwellin one of these, 
ro esi t th raveller of qualitv wil lodge in an ale- 
the sa lso ho ib 1. | is Cicero, who said, 
vie Hi of YW hes em gine electatione neeliszo, he 
| VM ’ | readine ‘ no plea ure dwelt 
ee further remark . t i 1S i r kind of books which ar 
mt n contain « u \ » and licentious ; and these like rank 
of dimensions, yet more ext! ) ted, carry ataiut which poisons. 
seh the | ' a Ly It isto general readier at such 
‘ natives | m f t ever r } i at any other: yet, the best 
main unknown tot \ t les ver ( n Vicious, or vulgar is his 
onderfy tances of ¢ r ‘ charac t best, who deals in licentious 
« = 
of an nitial i ance and ervati thor and expressiot Decency is the 
"a 
Tam, your's, & eclive inners; and even althouch 
ba hy ws | | t of language 
\ 7 : - " ed in point of language, 
4 Z he i e 
tare ft t but as unsavoury breat s 
Ry wu f Postserint, I could wish to add rfuumed thre is only a’ more precious 
a lew] ulars whe have been pul t which rtainly shews either what the 
f th nture of that uncomum lat conversat hath been, or what the tnelina 
0 of the B Shark, which ! r tl iismorethe mind’s inter- 
ken on Tu iv, Jan. 3, near Penryn, men- | pret i vweech. Yet, as it regards so- 
ened by } 012. This enornions | cie! wri which are scandalous are 
1 , é ; ; 
ry dat f a cable’s | th fron , Vhey a kind of barbarousness In 
& } vy, making toware t tow! unto the dead ; for printing gives per- 
) e boats, under the direction of | petnity, and carries to future ages both the 
pt. Dunn, were manned to aitack hin mil nd the infamy of the. party 
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that is traduced. Ycis unworthy to traduce 





the abseat, even though provoked by P aT 
but to display a man’s malice in) writing, | 
deliberate wickedness ; to whieli(with his owi 
re] race he sets his hand aud sé il, ind doe 


auinyury for which he cannot make 
sufhcient ; for admit he dues retract in public, 


he is not sure that all who saw his first book, 


shall come to read his fast A spitetul pen 
picks out only the vi and corruptions of 
j ° 

men, aud leaves their virtues buried aud 


untouched, which, if justly attended to, 
oy : 


might be found to balance all their 


} 
mings, 





But ve all, to abuse the dead is most dead- 
The dead is as the fatherless and widow, 
whose cause, because they want defender 
himself wil vindicate. How much 
below the gallantry of man is it, to tvrannize 
over the defenceless! ‘The brave soul scorns 
lyantages. Is it reasonable in arms to fight 
tinst the naked? To meet my enemy 
pon, is his protection, if 1 be 
vided I'he dead are tamely passive ; and 
uld the dishonour of them be tolerated 
what fame could rest unblasted in the grave? 


When Agesilaus wa presented with Lysan- 


withouta wei 





der’s treasonable letters, and was about to read 
them at the head of his army, he was told 
|.vsander was dead ; and this made him < 
Jon bis purpose, Next to 
> heretical : 
which Ike ill 
be let grow to seed, they sow themselves, 





u- 
candalous books, 





these fill the woild with tares 
, 


ants in a good ground, if they 


id perpetuate their corruptions to { 
nerations. The heretic must needs be 





on tus own sense, he 
He is 


grows incorrigible 
the highest papa! man in the 
world; for he sets himself up above the 
hurch and all her doctors. While he eries 


down others for infallible, he aets as if he 


was so. His presumption must needs be vast, 
} 1! | 

who builds more on his own tenet, than 

upon the mature judgement of all tne uce 


cessive fathers: as if God had revealed mor 
to him, than to all the p 


) 
of lis church 


llarsand propagators 
St. Augustin tells us that he 





is an heretic, gut pro alicujus te ] 


4 mmodi, ef MmILIUME 
sit gratia, fiulsa ac Pr Op mes gionit, 


aut sec 


and for his own pre-emlpence, either 


dilur 3; who for seme teimpora! prot 
i 


author, or persists in sor new and. fal 
/PLUTOMS, { SUaIIV, It aS tor private enc na 
interest; and then how infinitely docs hi 
offend, who will bias Ged’s trath , and 


commodate them to his corrupted be 
He raises himself above God, under the pr 
tence of se rving tyr and sins 1 ( 1 bts 


; 
grave, anddead, than when he wv 


lor he poisons fh ay) neration lo cevet 

and, which is rst ol } he offer mith 
world’s end, in a book w 1 Cannot 

> ‘ 


Sut above 6, profane y ic Uf 
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ed "| . reer adin t 1 nt 
s, but id j It, ) 
| : [ ; t 
it th [ . 
the 4 I 1 edn ed 1 ’ 
I} ts J 
( ? a who 
noth of 1 nin hin, but negtle 
( t , and spurns all that is sacred lie 
isindeed the practical ieist, who contemn- 
me | hath, mot } the mere pagan, 
forgot hi fto be man. If: , madeup 
of i be » jealou f his honour, 
th ith the hazard of his | n lares 





duel hitn that stainsit; how will God, who 


made man with this jealousy, be zeal f 

} y hye hhiy . . 1 
his own Honour, ) puodisalin sacnas wildly 
despise it? Shall the clay grow insolent 


against the potter, or the worm affect to 
hold up its head at the face of man ? Beware 
ofthe profane and scorner. He who neg- 
lects ( 70d, W ill m ike no scruple of betraying 
man. If he sits loose to heaven, he will 

Id firm to earth; but for himself. 


1 
never h 


will fors ke his friet ls, having done so ilrea- 


!' dy asto God, to whom he ts indebted for all 


he has 

The vicious authorcannot offend alone. A 
corrupt book is an an phisbena: a 
headed at bothends ; one of which bites him 


the other stings hu 








for if J be corrupted by his 
| crews his, as well I L will not writ 
so as to hurt mvselt ud posterity I will not 
read so as to hurt mvself and pred “cessors 
A foolish sentence drapt upon paper sets foily 
: Roop 
ona hill, andisam ment to make infamy 


encipatisaue 


’ , 
dans Resolve $. 


t Lord Mayor of London, in the 
E teenth Century. 





Re ale, Jan. 1809 
Sir,—In looking into Fabyan’s ‘*Chronicle,’ 
y ver carce book, ot wi h I possess a 


tilated copy, ‘* printed at London by William 





Rastell, 1533,” I met with the following 
account of adonation to the city of London ; 
made by t mavor, in the year 1570, and 
mare t servin t har attention 
Id vs r the { is elsewher 
or otherwise, but thinkin 

that * ind me des 

hi } ) > 1 sé l you 
information of the whom it imay 

by means of your w Vv cir tin 





inerytlo- 
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‘« therein a thousande marke of redy money, 
*« wyllyng the keyes therof to be yerely in the 
** kepynge of thre sundry persons, that is to 
«* mene the mayster of the felysshyp of the 
«* mercery to have one, the mayster of the 
«© felysshvp of drapars the second, and thyrde 
** to be in the kepyngeof the chamberlayne 
«« ofthat cytye. And so therin the sayde 
«« thousande marke to be kept, to the entent 
«* that at all tymes when any cytesyne wolde 
“« borrowe any money, that he shulde have 
«« it there for the space of a yere, to laye for 
‘© suche a summe as he wold have plate or 
‘* other tewellys to a suffycyente gayge, so 
*« that he excedyd not the summe of an hun- 
«« dreth marke. And for the occupyenge 
“© therof yf he were lerned, to saye at hys 


*© pleasure De Profundis for the souleof John | 


«« Bernys and all christen soules, as often 
** tymes as in hys summe were comprysed x 
‘© markes. As he that borowed but x 
“« marke, shulde saye but over that prayer. 
“© And yfhe had xx marke, then to saye it 
“© twyes, and so after the rate. And vf he 
<* were not lerned, then tosaye so often hys 
‘«* Paternoster. But how so thys money was 
“« lent or gyded, atthys daye the cheste re- 
“‘mayneth in the chamber of London, 
** wythout money or pledges for the same.” 

This donation amounted to a very consi- 
derablesum. A mark of thirteen shillings 
and four pence, of 1370, was equal in 
weight of silver to thirty-three shillings and 
3 farthings of our present money, as it appears 
from Fleetwood’s ChroniconPretiosum that a 
pound weight of silver now coined into sixty- 
two shillings was coined only into twenty- 
five shillings, from 1853 to 1421. 1000 


marks consequently amounted in effective | 


money of 1809 to £1,658. Gs. 8d. and taking 
into consideration the different prices of pro- 
visions and of the necessaries of life, accord- 
ing to Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn's 
table, commencing in 1050, printedin the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1798, by which 
the average price of the various necessaries of 
life in 1350 compared with the estimated 
average price in 1800, isin the proportion of 
77 to 502, John Bernys’ liberal accommoda- 
tion to the needy of his fellow-citizens was 
equal to £12,067 5s. of the present currency. 
I beg leave to observe that this calculation 
is made from the data afforded in Godwin’s 
life of Chaucer, Vol. II. pp. 61 and 62, not 

having access to the original authorities. 
lam, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

S. H. Witcocke. 
Expences of Ancient Festivities, &c. at 
Shrewsbury. 

Extracts from some ancient books of ac” 
counts belonging to the Shearmen’s company. 
Temp. Edw. LV. Memorand. that there 





was delyuered to Hewe Ffyssher and Thos 
Becke, by Hewe Seymper and Will. Leng- 
don, xlitorches, xlitowres, xli white bendes 
and blake bende, a skochon of rede silke, 
and xi pensels*. 

About 7th Edw. IV. Item. Thomas Shar- 
man delyured to Daivd Jenkyn and John 
Langford, wardens, a bage wyth dedes be- 
longynge to oure servyce in Seynte Julian's, 
11 sylver spones, and a maser gilt. 


Memorand. of costez and expences don by’ 


the stywards agayns Corpus Xti feest, anno. 
&c. vill. 

Fyrst for cakes, xxiid. 

It’. for safron, vid. 

It’. for !ove brede tothe childern, viiid. 

It’. forviiigalons ofale forthe childern, viii.t 

lv’. for a sestr. of aleand a half, iiis, 

It’. for byrehes and rushes, iiid. 

Thes ben the costes don by the sd. stywards 
agayns Sonday aft. Corp. Xt. day (after entries 
for cakes, safron, and ale). 

It’. for rysshes, 1d. 

It’. paid to the waites of the towne, iiid. 

8 Ed. 4. A dede & indenture perteynyng 
to oure Ladyes servyce.f : 

g Ed. 4. Memd. yt Thomas Seymour 
hathe reservyd owt of the box to wage men 
to the Kyng on Seynt Mary Mawdlen ys 
daye. 

9 Ed. 4. Thomas Sharmah hathe delyver- 
ed all the jewels and ornaments longyng to 
our Ladye servyce to Thomas Relf and Tho- 
mas Byche byfore the craft. 


No date, but about Henry VII. 

These be the costes don upon the daye of 
our eleccon by the offyceres afore rehearsyd 
(i. e. by the wardens, stewards, and foure 
men) in bred $ past & baking, iis. & vd. 

Item, in ale iis. & id. 

Item, in the Kvchyn, iiiis. & vd. ob 

ltem, in peper and saforne, xd. 

Item, ii pound reysyngs. 

Item, in salte and fyre, iid. 

Sac. xs. & iiid. 

These costes don on the day of oure eleccon 

Item, in bred, xviiid. 

Item, in ale, xvid. 

Item, in loynys of felle, iiis. viiid. 

Item, in motton and felle to make feu§ of, 
xid. 

* These were the trappings for the pro- 
cession of Corpus Christi day. 

+ Probably the choristers of the churches, 
who made an important part of the proces- 
sion. 

} By this it appears that the company were 
the patrons of the chauntry of the Virgin 
Mary, in St. Julian’s daveb and perhaps 
were called the gild of the blessed Virgin. 

§ What is feu? 
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Item, in fagotts and spyche, xvid. 

Item, spent on the balys yn the cextre, 
viild. 

it. payd yn the cextre on Corpus Crysti 
day, Hs. 1id. 





These byn the parcels the whych ben payed 
by John Smethe and Hewe Seympeer for ye 
repareenof the hawle. =r 

Imprimis, for lede for casiyng, vis. xid. 

{t’. pd. to the sauyers for sauyng, xulid. 

It’. pd. to the wryte, xits, id. 

{t’. pd. for latts, ilis xid. ob. 

It’. pd. for a gat’ and iii. pese tymber, viid, 

It’. pd. spynd upon the balys in the ta- 
yerne, iid. 

Iv’. pd. for hynges and lokys to Tho. Fern- 
zer, xxiid. 

It’. pd. for naylys, viis. iid. 

Iv’. pd. 10 dawbers, itis. iid. 

It’. pd. for careyge of tymber, iiis. 

It’. pd. for crests, ilis. vid. 

lt’. pd. for watur and beryng of ramel, xid. 

It’. pd. for papear, xid. 

It’. pd. for lyme, sond clamstafs and cley, 
vs. vilid. , 

It’. pd. to the tyler, xxvs viiid. 

It’. pd. to Williame Tyler for M stonys, 
xilis. vid. 


Iv. pd. for clausyng the tourete and the | 


seler, nid. 
Iv’. pd. for a hundurt lattys, iiid, 
it’. pd. for a slate, iid. 
It’. pd. for lyme, yiiid. 
It’. pd. for 2 walle plats, xiid. 
It’. pd. 2 lodys lyme, viid. 
TURKS AND PERSIANS. 
Comparison of the Characters of the Turks 
and Persians. From Otvier'’s Voyage dans 
la Perse. 








A traveller who passes the Ottoman empire 
into Persia, perceives, at the first step, the 
great difference between these two people. 


In Turkey every thing bears the stamp of 


cruelty and barbarism.: in Persia every thing 
announces a mild and civilized nation. 


The | 


Character of the Turks and Persians. 
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the Koran ; both subjected to a despot, to 
whose will every thing must bend; both 
placed under the same sky, in the same cli- 
mate; the one is ferocious, slothful, and 
ignorant ; the other is humane, active, and 
industrious. 

Doubtless the Persians have not reached 
that degreee of information, that delicacy of 
taste, that quickness of penetration, at which 
Europeans have arrived ; because the insula- 
ted condition in which their religion has kept 
them, and the restraints to which their form 
of government subjects them, have constantly 
opposed improvements of that nature: but if 
they had, like the Turks, been within reach 
of the Europeans ; if the harbours, the capi- 
tal, the great cities of Persia, could have 
carried on a free trade with Europe ; if their 
people could have come to visit us as easily as 
the Turkish people could, Persia would long 
ago have resembled Europe. 

The Turks despise other people, and repel, 


| with obstinacy, all those who come from 


| them, and who do not projess the religion of 


| ° 
| Mahomet : the Persians, on the contrary, 


| 





estimate them at their real value, and from 
whatever quarter instruction comes, they 
receive it with pleasure. 

Although the latter addict themselves now 
more particularly to the study of the sacred 
books, to poetry and to astrology, yet they do 
not on that account negleet other sciences ; 
they cordially receive strangers who appear to 
them to possess merit and knowledge. In 
particular, they set great value on Europeans, 
they court their friendship, they treat them 
with politeness, and they are not backward 
in putting an infinite number of questions to 
them, respecting the manners and customs of 
their country, the arts which are practised, 


| the sciences which are cultivated, and the 


religion which is professed in it. 

Equally superstitious as the Turks, they 
are not so fanatical ;, they carry their scru- 
pulosity, in some respects, farther; they 


; seldom eat with a person of another religion ; 


‘Turks are vain, contemptuous, inlespitable ; , 
the Persians are polite, complimentary, affec- | 


tionate. The former, after transporting 
themselves from the banks cf the Jaxartes, 
and the Oxus, into the delicious pr 
Asia Minor, after establishing themselves in 
polished Gresce, bave retained all ‘the rude- 
nezs of a warlike and pastoral nation ; ‘the 
latter, amid the Arabs, the Usbecks, the 
Turcomans, the Curds, the Afihans, 

have successively subdued and oppressed them, 
have not lost their taste for the arts, their 
love of literature or the inclination which 
they have always had for traffic and com- 
merce, 

While both are governed by the laws 


who 





ovinees of 


they will not drink in a cup or a glass which 
has been used by a Christian, a Jew, or an 
Indian ; yet they allow them to enter their 
mosques, they ‘hear. with patience all the 
objections which are made to them on the 
subject of their religion ; they listen without 
anger to all that can be said against the 
prophet, and theirimans. The Turk would 
assassiaate you, were you to speak to him 
with irreverence of Mahomet and his laws ; 
the Persian regards you with pity, he prays to 
Heaven that truth mav shew itself to you in 
all its lustre ; he refrains from speaking to you 


| of hisreligion, but hecontinues to treat you 


of ‘cruel in batile, implacable against an armed 


with kindness and friaudship. 
Equally brave asstie Turk, but more ac- 
tive, more putient, the Persen is like him, 


























enemy, but milder after battle an! mor 
sociable in peace Whether he has to 
with Georeians and Russians, who prole 
the 
and Afghans whi ar 
self, but of a tlerent sect; he is ¢ 
disposed to do theni a service afier war, if he 


atholic reheion; or with Turks, Arot 





Viahometan like Hytoe 


finds an opportunity, white the ‘Turk never 
forzets that you lave been his eneiny, 

W tess Irequ nily see "1 Pers than 
Turkey revolts, rebellions, seditious comma 
tions, ‘great collections ¢ ine to Overthrow 
the head of the state, or his ministers, to stop 
the caravans, and tolav a city or province 
under cont rbution Neither ire ~ mtr 
ons and rapes so frequent. 
principle and perhaps even the character, ¢ 
the Persian is less estimable He possesse 


indeed more information, more pollens 


more mildness ; he does not so often disturl 
the tranquillity » the state, nor openly threst- 
en the forune and life 


respects more the weakness of the sex Br 


of other citizens : hi 


he has not that dignity, that magnanimity. 
that self-esteem, nor that contdence in 
friendship, that devotion to his benefecior 
which sometimes prompt the Turk to a gre 


action. 
I » Persia » addicted shea 
he ersianis more addicted to cheating 
and dissimulation, more artful, more crafty 
more practiced hh oivin 


Habitual], . 


meal ane ‘Thnging to i 
mean nd cringing I 


more insinuating, 
and perjury, than the ‘Purl 
flatterer, he is 
equals as well as to his superiors, whether he 
solicit a favour, or merely discuss an inicrest- 
ing subject, 

W hatever engagements he may have en- 
tered into, verbal or written, he breaks 
as often as he can with impunity. tle robs 
without a scruple, if he thinks he can da 
andiscevered ; he even robs onenly and im- 
pudently, if he hopes to escape ltgal convic- 
tion. 

False witnesses are stil] more common ane 
more shameless in Persia than in ‘Turkey 





judges are still more corrupuble : men m 
power are equally prevaricating. Mi ers 
are perhaps more attentiwe to the duties of 
their office, because they are commonly 
richer, better informed, d more firmly es- 


tablished ; for it does not so often’ happen in 


Persia as in ‘Turkev, that men ri rapidly 
from the lowest ranks in society to the high- 
est offices of the state. Nevertheless, in- 
trigues, cabals, accusations, secret conspira 
cies, are carried on with au 
dour, a perseverance, of which the Turks 
are not ca) 
center of the 
are the most active agents, a 
Interested. 

The women here, as in 
distingnished part in all inip 
although they figure in them enlv by the aid 


of their husbauds or of their eunuclis. 


clivily, an ar- 


mabie. ihe rovai harem is the 





intrigues, an 
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Ou the whole, the Persians appear to us to 
¢ wecrenerate } peaopic, whose vices Nave 
mm ressed daring the troubles of their country, 
vhose virtues perhaps are only the semblance 
fwhat they really were, while their laws 
were vigouronsly enforced, while probity was 


Honoured, witte meri was rew arde 75 WwW lie 


eVerTy ane, secured Wn hi properly, could 
nerease 11 by honourable «abour. 
The T , on the contrary, are a new 


people, who have all the erossness, all the 


ndeness, all the ignorance, of a nation 
not polished. With 
mn able and beneficent government, — the 


Persiaus would rebuild their erties, 


which cis ation ha 


vould 
restore their commerce, would resume their 
uld repair the losses which their 
calture has sustained With avigouroue 


ute lige nt governinent, the Turks 


; 
active, and 
would again perh ips make Europe tremble 

Presents are stil! more 
than in Turkey A 


himself hefore the king ; never solicits a 


common In Persia 


Persian never presents 


never even rmects 
with his equal or any important affair, with- 


it rirouma reat man; 


out being prec dor accompanied by a pre- 
dit praport ed to his own rank, orto the 
importauee of the favour which he solicits. 
It is true, that custom obliges him who 
receive ipresent, ta give another in return; 
but, int \ exchange, the most powerful fs 


eain ten fold, unless, from pride or 
ostentation, he wishes to surpass the other in 


nerosity ;. which happens very rarely, 
unless in the ease of strangers and amnibassa- 
dors. 

Judges act differently ; they receive presents 
without giving any in 
return ; they think they do enough, if they 
} » his law suit, and do not 


er with too much rigour. 


from both parties, 


make the oue g 
ndemnp the ott 
Thy 

in Tarkey, because civilization is farther ac 

vaneed. ‘This luxurv, in both states, con- 
ists less in furniture and the table, than in 

dress and ornament, ie number ot therr 
women slaves, and ip their equipaze. 

The housesof the Persians are in gene 
larger than those of the Turks: they are 
divided with more taste, in a more elegant 
They have many 


reis much more luxury in Persia than 








and commodious manner. 
’ ' ° < 
houses of a simple and regular architecture. 


If the site 


ion does not admit of a garden, 


t acourt where 





there ts at ome trees are 
p! d. The rich have almost always foun- 
tains, or 7e/s deau, in their suloons, for the 
purpe e ore wl ness. 


The furniture is very simple ; it consists of 
joudie carpet or covering Over the floor of 
all the rooms which they inhabit, aud in a 
levation placed all roune 
es of linen, orcotton 


nat very thick, are placed upon the carpet of 
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Their dress is less ample, less complica- 
ted than that of the ‘Turks. A remark that 
we have been led to make by the different 
dresses which we have been obliged to wear 
in the course of our travels, is, that clothing 
has a great influence on our physical and 
moral powers. It is, perhaps to his habit 
being more simple, more free, less bulky, 
ind less weighty than that of the Turk, that 
the Persian is indebted for all his advantages 
over him ; for that greater ease of imanner, 
greater rapidity of movement, greater liveli- 
ness of wit and readiness of judgment, which 
strike a stranger the first step he takes into 
Persia. The Turkish habit gradually con- 
demns man to inaction by rendering the mo- 
tion of the body too painfal to him ; the 
Persian habit, on the contrary, still more 
ihan ours, allows him to act according to the 





conceptions of his mind, or the instinctive 
feeliugs of self-preservation We ourselves 
have experienced this; wrapt up in the 
Turkish dress, we could with difficulty de+ 
termine to make nse of our atins and lees; 
already we were become, like ihem, slothful 
and indolent. 

In general the’Turks do not allow them- 
selves to wear otnaments of gold ; precious 
stones are seldom seen upon their dress. The 
Persians, on the contrary, are covered with 
them ; thev have a great number of rings on 
their fingers ; they have a chain of gold or 
silver round the neck, which hangs upon the 
breast, and ts hid under the habit; to this 
chain are attached rings, caskets, u purse, 
a watch, aud divers other trinkets. The 
bonnet is sometimes also adorned with jew- 
els ; fhey are seen upon the breast and round 

a! 


1 ‘ t nm} 4 x } 
the girdle. be kine and some grandees 
wear, above the waist, bracelets of precious 


stones 

Iv is true, that the most devout among the 
men, only set their finest stones, their most 
precious diamonds, in silver, because the law 
of Mahomet prohibits gold ; but these dia- 
monds thus mounted are not less precious nor 
less costly. 

Wonien have still more trinkets, jewels, 
and precious ornaments, than the men ;: their 
whole body is in a manner covered with them; 
they place upon the head, and round the neek, 
aigrettes, bandeaus, necklaces made of the 
most beautiful stones, or of the Jargest and 
finest pearls. Their girdles are enriched w)th 
diamonds and rubies ; their fingers are loaded 


with rings : 


the borders of their habits. 

The expence into which a Persian, still 
more than a Turk, allows himself to be 
drawn, for his haram, is seldom proportioned 
to” his fortune. Whether he has a single 


they have bracelets on their arms } 
and feet, and sometimes pieces of gold on all | 








Sa ee 


l all that she can pro 





urks and Persians. 


among the slaves some are destined for ser- 
vice ; these are the elder andleast handsome ; 
all the others aspire: to the honour of -being 
admitted to the bed of the master, and of 
becoming mothers, in order that they them- 
selves may have slaves to serve them, and may 
be in some measure assimilated to the wives. 
‘he expence which then takes place in the 
haram 1s excessive. If the master is generous 
or weak, his wives set no: bounds to their 
wishes. ‘The richest habits, the most pre- 
cious and most costly jewels, the most exqui- 
site and rare perfumes, the: most delicate 
and highly dressed dishes, must be supplied to 
them in an abundance, a profusion, of 
which, in. Europe, there is no example. A 
woman, in the east, seeins always a. stranger 
tothe family of her husband and nmaster, to 
live only for herself, and to think only of her 
individnal hay ss: she seeks to indemnify 
herself by the bi vy, the rarity, the value o 

ire, for the restraint to 
which Jaw and eustom have condemned her 

ining the- favour of the 





occu} 1€Q Ovly ih se 
nan to whom she belongs, in obtaining a 
prefercuce over her rivals, or exciting tlie 
enyy of the women who visit her, she i 

pariof the day in the bath and at hef toilet, 
and the other in displaying all. her riches, 
before friends who come to see her, and 
before singing aud dancing girls, whony she 
is j 2 fot to anise. her 





is in the custom of sendim 
CNMUL, 

Luxury in, horses and their trappings is 
carried suil farther in Persia than iu Purkey. 
A great man never goes out to hunt, »to walk, 
or to pay a visit, without having some servants 
on foot, and some. domesties on horseback, 
each, ]cading one or two horses splendidly 
harnessed. Kvena private man, when siding, 
must pecds be accompanied by one or two 
domestics as well mounted as himself. 

They lavish in their trappings gold, silver, 
embroidery, fine pearls, precious stones. 
The bridle and the straps which fix the 
saddle, are covered with chains of gold. -The 
Ornamental covering, which descends to the 
ground, is entirely composed of gold,embroi- 
dery, and is frequently enriched with pears 
and jewels. 

The Persians have a great veneration for 
the beard ; they wear it generally not so long 
as the Turks, but none of then: now want it. 

A voung man does not, as in. Turkey, 
wait till he is married, or. arrived at public ems 
ployments, before he lets it grow. 

There is certainly no country in the world, 
where so much attention is paid to the beard, 
asin Persia: on getting up in the morning, 
on lving down in the evening, after meals, 
and often during the day, the Persian careful- 
ly washes his beard, dries it with a towel, 


wife, or several wives, the number of slaves is | combs it fora long time, carefully adjqsts, 


always very great. 
Vou. V. (Lit. Pan, March 1809.) 





It is well known, that | and strokes it often with his hand, to keeps 
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inorder. Withthis view, hecarrics in his 
pocket a mirror and a comb, that he may 
remedy, ibecdeley, any disorder which 
might be occasioned by the wind, or by any 
unexpected friction. 

The Persiaus were formerly accustomed to 
drink great quantities of coffee, and the 
coffee-houses which they frequented were 
uncommonly splendid and voluptuous. But 
they are now neither so numerous nor so 
much frequented, nor so beautifulas former- 
ly. Daring their civil disorders, they have 
abstained from frequenting houses where they 
could no longer converse with freedom, nor 
even appear without exposing themselves to 
informations which might be fatal to them : 
théy have gradually laid aside the use of a 
liquor which becomes daily more popular 
among the Turks. 

Opium i is stull more generally used in Persia 
than in Turkey ; butit is taken with more mo- 
deration; there are fewer ofthose men whofrom 
their excessive use of it, are distinguished by a 
peculiar name ( Thertakis,) The Persians have 
also shewn a greatcr inclination to transgress 
the Mahometan prohibition against wine ; 
bot the use of that article has been strictly 
forbidden by their late sovereigns. 

In Persia, there is no title more honourable 
than that of learned, nor are there any places 
to which the man, who devotes himself to 
study, may not aspire. Accordingly, before 
the eivil tailing.” there was not a man in 


tolerable circumstances, who was not well | 


informed, whodid not furnish his son ‘with 
ynasters of all kinds, 2nd who did not himself 


snatch from his employments some moments | 


of every day to devore to study. The Ma- 
dressés, or col cgees, dre so numerous every- 
where, and the ex;ence of a scholar is so mo- 
derate, that the man who is not rich may at 
least send his sons to school, and direct them 
to learn, withoutexpence, all that is taught 
there. Every college, at the time of its 
foundation, received from the king, or from 
some private individual, funds suificient for 
maintaining its professors, for ww win its 
students, and for annually repairing its build- 
ings. 

In these madressés they are taught, as in 


Turkev, to read and write; but viv reas the | 
Turks confine themselves afterwards to com- | pl 


tnenting on the Koran, the Persians teach 
grammar, the Arabic and Turkish languages, 
rhetoric, philos sophy, and poetry. 

Astrology. is the science par eacellence : 


there is not a great Jord who does not keep | 


astrologers by him ; nora private map, who 

does not consult them in all great enterprises. 
It is at present the mast lucrative ana respect- 
ed of professions. 
great number of astrologers. 
ons «at neatly £200,000 the revenues which 
this body enjoyed in his time. 


The last Sophis had a | 
Chardin reck- | 








RUSTIC LOYALTY ON KOTH SIDES THE 


CHANNEL. 


When the Duke of Clarence, then Prince 
William, was in the North Seas, as a 
midshipman on board the Hebe, he often 
met Captain Rogers, of the Speedy sloop, 
then stationed at Yarmouth, to check the 
smugglers ; and used frequently to visit him 
at his cottage. He one day persuaded Cap- 
tain Rogers to make a little excursion with 
him into the country te see a race. They 
had neither horses to carry them, nor servants 
to attend them; but hired, as the prince pro- 
posed, two hackney horses at Yarmouth, and 
went alone. Before they got to the race- 
ground, the prince’s horse fell. The prince 
was thrown off, and received a very violent 
shock. Captain Rogers saw no si ons of life 
in him ; and believed he was dead. Greatly 
distressed, he took the prince up in his arms, 
and carried him by main strength to the 
nearest cottage, where he laid him on such a 
bed as he could procure. He was blooded as 
soon as any assistance could be had ; but it 
was sometime before he came perfectly 

As he lay upon the bed, pale and 
Janguid, his flaxen hair discomposed and 
tumbled about his face, a report spread in the 
neighbourhood that he was a young lady go- 
ing off with her lover to Scotland; which 
entertained the prince much, when he re- 
covered. The old woman who inhabited the 
| cottage, on finding her mistake, and know- 
ing the guest she had received, shewed the 
bed on which the prince lay to all the country, 
whv came to sce it at a penny a head: and 
whale the novelly lasted, she turned it into 
a comfortable living. From the invincible 
inclination of our countrymen for the seeing 
of sights, we doubt not the old woman's 
ample reward for her hospitality. It ought 
to be added, that the prince expressed great 
gratitude to Captain Rogers, for the care and 
attention he had shewn him on this occasion. 


himseil, 


A similar adventure we have heard related 
by the late Duke of Harcourt, governor of the 
Due de Normandie, (son of the unfortunate 
Louis XV1.) who was maidered in the Teimn- 
> at Paris. When that King visited Cher- 
hourg (we beli 0 1785 or 6) to see the 
cones at that place, he, in his journey thither, 
of Harcourt's, and slept 
No sooner had His Majesty left 
the heuse of our noble friend, than the 
country people flocked to it, and demanded 
la sight of the bed ; and in the excess of their 
| Jovaliy for their Sovereign, numbers of them 
kissed the bed clothes that had served him 
for a covering. In this manner was the 








stoy oed at the Du 


one nit. 


| Duke's house assailed for some mouths afwr 
j the departure of the king. 
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EXTREME INCBEMENCY OF THE WEA- 
fHER—THAW—INUNDATIONS—WIND. 


1809. 


Fel tQTYy 


In our fourth volume, p. 1161, we had occa- 


sion to allude to the uncommon heats which, 


during certain days in July, had prevailed to de- 


grees rarely known in this country. 


ne by that occurrence was considerable, and 
) 
many lives were lost in consequence: but the 


of the Weather —Thaw—Inundations. 


The damage | 


course of the month of January has been distin- 


guished by sufferings from the opposite 


Cause, to 
i much greater amount. The continued snow 
was the occasion of many persons losing their 
way, and wandering, fatally for themselves, as 
the severity of the frost deprived them of motion, 
and thereby of life. A complete list of such ac 
cidents would amount to some hundreds. 


The | 


suddenness of the thaw, by which the accuwmula- | 


trons of snow that fell at several times were al] 


melted at the same time, has produced more 


extensive floods and inundations, than have been 


known for many yeats back. ‘They are not, even 


now, Wholly absorbed, but in many places the 


waters are still deep. The following may pre- 


erve the memory 


of this extraordinary occur- 


ren a full account, and estimate of the da- 
mages done, would amount to a prodigious 
sun 

ry 


Thursday, Jan. 19th, the rain froze as it fell ; 
and so stiffened the umbrellas in all parts of the 
etropolis, that they could not be closed. The 
effects of this rain were particularly severe on the 
feathered tribe. It froze their pinions together, 
i rendered them incapable of flying: they 
were seen lying on the ground, in great numbe Is, 
different parts of the country. Nineteen rooks 
were taken up alive by one person, at Castle Katon 


Meadow, Wilts: and at Leyburne, near Mailing, 


Kent, 2 boy took up 27 rooks, 93 larks, 1 phea- 


sant, and a bustard, 
, Jan. 22, a thaw commenced, which 
rapidly on the succeeding days, and, 
accumulation of snow throughout the 
untry, produced inundations verv extensive and 
fatal in thely consequences, in many parts of the 
ngdom. 
In and near London, much damage has heen 
istained. At Battle Bridge, Gray’s Inn Lane 
Koad, the water on Wednesday 25 rushed into the 
houses, and the inhabitants were forced to fly to 
“ir upper stories for protection ; the road could 
miiv be passed with great difficulty, by carts. 
In Dorset-street, Portman-square, the common- 
sewer was blown up, and left a dreadful chasm ; 
and the houses in the neighbourhood were all 
under water. Near Kennington and Vauxhall, a 
torrent of water. carried away furniture, trunks of 
trees, cattle, &c. and destroved a great numbers of 
sable : 
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bridges. —The Clapham road was imps 


se- 
veral houses were completely insulated by the 
waters, and the inhabitants unable to obtain pro- 


ie 2. —" ~. 
Visions, Ravensbarnm Kiver, at 
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flowed its banks, inundating all the ficlds between 
that place and Deptford: furniture of vari 
lescriptions was washed away, and carried throuzh 
the creek into the Thames: Lewishain 
and Deptford bridges were carried away ; but it is 
a remarkable circumstance, that, while the Ra- 
vensborn rose to such a height, the Wandle River, 
which within a hundred yards of 
the Ravensborn, did not overflow its banks, nor 
cdo the least damage: the Addi brook, 
which the Jate Ear! of Liver- 





parts of 


has its source 


combe 





has its source at 


pool’s, and which runs into the Wandle below 
Merton, rose ten feet, and laid Tooting under 
watcr: from that junction it swelled the Wan- 
dle. 


The inhabitants of Fdmonton and Tottenham 
Ter 


uffered severely, chiefly trom the overflow of the 





New River: the North Road was, more than 
once, under water, for upwards of a mile. 

In Scotland, the winter has been more severe 
than it has been for the last forty years. The 


thermometer, in a northerly direction, was at 11, 
10, 9, 8, and even at 6. Many persons have 
perished, with great numbers of sheep. 

Selkirk, N. B.—On Satur 
was muchswelled by the great rain 
it rose 1d inches higher than ever was remember- 
ed, and did considerable damage. The beautiful 
new bridge, built over the Yarrow, two miles from 
Selkirk, was swept entirely away. 

st person living does 
not remember the rivers Eden, Caldew, and Pet- 
teril to have attained a greater height, or 
sioned more and serious mischief, 
During the greater part of the week, the rain 
continued to fall. ‘The rivers overflowed their 
banks, and inundated a vast expanse of country, 
presenting to the eye the appearance of ome im- 
mense lake, or rather sea, beautifully spotted 
with little islets. ‘The experienced is 
Sluices, bridges, fences, im- 
mense quantities cf soil, Ac, were carried away 
by the impetuosity of the torrent. The bay at 
Netherby has been entirely destroyed: the weir 
forming this bay, is said to have cust upwards of 
£15,000. Armathwaite bay has alse been de- 
molished. Serious mjury has been sustained at 
the bleaching premises in Denton Holm, be- 
longing to Mr. Robson Clark. About 200 vards 
of the embankment, which served to prevent 
the incroachment of the Caldew upon the Holm, 
were carried away by the impetuosity of the 
current, 

Northumberland and Durham.—By the melting 
of the snow in she west country, the river’lyne 
was, on Saturday and Sunday, 
alarming he In the afternoon of the former 
day, the ice broke up at Newcz tle, which, with 
the rapidity of the current, swept away every 
thing that obstructed its progress. Many boats 
and keels were carried away, and other damage 
sustained. 

Shields harbour, on Thursday morning, ex- 
hibited one of the most distressing ever 
witnessed by the oldest mariner. The pressure 
of ice was so great as to force almost every vessel 
from its Several of the vessels were 


wrecked, st of them 


1 


, the river Ettrick 


and thaw 





Cumlberland.—The olde 


occa- 


extensive 


damage 


trees, 





swoln to an 
ight. 


scenes 


MOONS, 


and mc conskierably 





damaged, 


Sunderland hasbour presen 


S 2 


t a 


ed nearly a similar 
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scene. Two vessels were forced out of the har- 


bour and driven on shore to the northward, 








they stil! reniair 30 or 40 keels were cariied to 
sea, and many of them have not yé en heard 
of. 

Yorkshire nt Wolds tt s vy Ww g 
aAiiy tv ‘ Lima pia 1X ey 
deep; and frum falling so lenly, and drifting 
with such \ » wv 1 { sheep were 
buried in it, obliged, wt found, to be du 
wit by the shephe \ farmer Ir, 

have sustained ere < 
[he snow has since d continued falling at 
ntervals in consid i¢ e t 
coaches from H r , and Vi 
have been st 1 for sev 
The following | ilars of the state of 
thermometer on ‘Tues We ~ 
day morning, may prove inteiesting to some of 
4r reaqcer 
Pr. M Therm 
T D 20 1 o’ re 
} 29 
oe ] 24 
9.. Pea ee | | 
‘ . Py: ain 
és ‘ trees aa 
wee ee oe ld 
WwW Bice Bas Ms 16 
“ ee ° Bs écees ON 
Phin sth bop ean ae 
. & ~- 29 
Y: 17¢.— revery pa f three R 
mgs, We have re C s much damage 
having been sustained by the floods 
In York, occasioned by the late tnaw, the 
rivers Ouse and Foss overflowed t ve 


extent; so thso, that great past of 


gate, Northstreet, the Water Lanes, Cz 








Maryegate, &c. &c. have been 
considerable herght, in the 
floors of the inha ants 
thaw, accompanied by heavy 
ithe greatest inundation that 
ttrngham for nearly 40 years, 
The present fluod was at 
it li< ck on Saturday, 
hei was 2 feet 74 inches 
flood which happened on 


No flood, we be- 
rapidly or has fallen more 


resent one, which certainly 





it occasioned 


. lecat 
COD, Geral 


The mischief it has 
liv wi 


> esSpe- 
felt, to the poorer 





inhabitants of the town. 

Birmingham,—On Saturday a large stage wag- 
gon from Derby to this town, was upset in the 
water with which the road was covered, and most 
it contained were damaged or 





of the goods wi 


Lincolnshize.—The banks of the Witham burst 
in some places by the weight of the water, and all 
ircumjacent low lands were undated. One 
of the old bridges has also been washed away. 
‘ambrid e.—The fen country suffers very 
There are four large breaches in the 
- three of which are very 








anda very 
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considerable part of that bank is cut to pieces by 


the violence of the w on Sunday and Mondax 


one lor breach in the Counter Wash | nk. 
against Manea Distri The wate the Hi 
i Feet Wa s was higher last Saturday 
ki I t x feet six ch fi 





ii Causeway 





‘ , , : 
ut 300 sacks were fil th earth and cand 














on the banks of the old Beciord River on Friday 
ind Saturday *nnight, at va 1s places where 

the waters c ving ove This proved 
fectual is g art of u intry from 

p ral ] int ; 

J stimated that th indation has extence 
mor 151 1 | and th t 
250.000 t land ar ely floode 
rt Ty ») InGividuals is ainiost caictuiahie 

eq f stock kept hese fens i 
f tha n the uplands; numbers of shes 
have heen lost, and the difficulty of finding f 
it pre ed uch thatma persons hav 


m } tO seil them at a certain 


larly as itis sO near yeaning time. Shou 





the water not be drained off before seed-time, 

loss to th cuplers throughout the several dis- 
tricts of the fens, w e litthe short of a miilion 
f money Many persons removed their stacks 
of oats trom the lands on to the embankment, 


ut their labours proved ineffectual, as the high 











wind of Sunday se’nnight completely perse 
+} 
‘ tt 
Little, an opulent farmer of Welch's 

1 , fortunately saved 700 sheep, by driving them 
out of the fen to uplands, not above an hour | 
fore the bank gulle 

C i 10.— A meeting has been 


, : 
called of the B 





f the Corporation of Bedford 
Level, ‘* to take into consideration the measures 
necessary to be adopted in consequence of the 
| by the late floods in the Banks 
of the Corporation ;" and Lord Hardwicke, as 
Lord-Lieutenant of the County, has addressed 





bre ac hes occasione 


sé ¢} 


tter to the Proprietors and Occupiers of the 

Great Level of the Fens, in consequence of the 

nt calamity by the late floods and breaches 
of the banks,”’ requesting them to meet him on 
the 15 at Ely, ** for the purpose ot con- 
sidering the most effectual mode of alleviating the 
present distress, and, if possible, of preventing 
ts recurrence,” 

Early on Friday morning, the Defiance Man 
chester stage-coach, on its way trom London 
was overturned upon the North Bridge, Néwport 
From the overflowing of the water, in conse- 
juence of the thaw, and the great rapidity of 
the current, several large holes had been washed 
in the bridge, but at the time of the accident 
were entirely imperceptible, so that no blame can 
possibly attach to the coachman. The passen 

les, we are happy to state, sus 


rece 











ers, three inside 
ned no material injury. 

A very distressing accident happened early on 
Friday morning, in the vicinity of Stoney Sirai 





ford, inconsequence of the unusual height of a 
brook on the main soad to town. The driver of 
Mr. Pickford’s waggon, which goes to the Castle 
Inn, in Wood-street, supposing he could pass 
through the water with his team, made the at- 
tempt, when the waggon was overturned, and 
the driver and nine horses were drowned, The 
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depth of the water was so increased by the flood, 
that not a véstige of the waggon was to be seen 
upon the surface, and it was upwards of six 
hours before the accident was discovered The 


waggon contained, besides various hosiery and 
other goods, a ton of cutlery from Sheffield. 

he water has not been so high at msford 
ce the year 17¢ 3 it was on Weduesd: 
Half the town was vered with 





‘ 
was two feet ce p in the hou of Mr. Wood 


ronmonger, in the middle of the town 
Kent.—The valleys and low lan 1 the course 


xyhout this county, were <« 
y At Maidsto 
the Medway rose higher in the 











re known by the oldest in 








and the sof the Otham branch of th 
which intersects the lower part of the tow r 
1 height which cut off all communication with 
the opposite side. The vale of the Stour was 
stely inundated, both below and some miles 
ye Canterbury. 
Kingston-on-Thames was on Sunday so com 
t y inundated, as to render it impassable by 
carriages: all the houses and offices next the 
Tiiames, were approachable only by boat and, 
Hampton Wick, Thames Ditton, Walton, and 


Sunbury, many cottages and buildings on the 
inks of the Thames were washed trc 





dations. 





ar Staines, early 





xeter mail-coach was suddenly overturne 





the coachman and 1 thrown to a considerable 
listance: the passengers were, with difficulty, 
extricated : the horses were disengaged from the 
coach: the bags of letters sustained but litde in- 


chaise. The 
whole country 
round is in the most distressed state, being co- 
vered with water from Chertsey Maidenhead. 
In gen water runs in torrents as high as 
the parlour windows, Numbers of poor inhabi- 
tants have lost nearly -all their property, which 
een Carr uway inthestreams. In addition 

r distress, the country is in such a state, that 
many Cannot 


and were Conve 





coach could not be g 





ral, the 





t 
( 





not avl Go 


get out or their 





} ; 
houses to purchase food. The 


am is under water, and im- 





Ovfordshire.—At Oxford, several streets were 
inder water, particularly in St, Thomas’s parsh, 
here it ran in torrents, the inhabitants being 
bliged to remove to their upper apartments. The 
walks round Christ Church and Mag- 
lalen Meadows, which have been of late years 
considerably heightened, and judged to be above 
h-water mark, were completely covered. A 











part of the old bridge at Wheatley gave way, and 
the greatest apprehensions were entertained that 


xe works carrying on thete, for the improvement 
of that structure, could not stand the violence of 
such a rise of water, which was on Friday mea- 
ured at one time to be upwards of twelve feet 
bove the bridge The road trom Oxford to 
Abingdon was, in many places, under water to 
he depth of four feet. 

Berkshire.—At Twyford, three bridges are so 
much damaged as to be rendered totally impass- 
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The workshops of Mr. Phelp, coach 
joining the High Bridge, in Reading, were under- 
mined by the current, and almost the whole de- 
stroyed ; the Jamage is estimated at ncar 800] 
Che water was upwards of four feet deep in th 


villaze of Pangbourn; and many other places 
were so much. inundated, that many of the ir 
habitants were under the 1 ssity Of getting in 


and out of their one-pait 
we are happy to state, that v 
any lives being lost 


windows ; but 
e have not heard of 




















Wi T¢ ‘ 2 —The sé ¥ rn overfi wed ifs 
banks, and inundated the hbouring country 
to an amazing extent Torrents of wi ter poured 
from the h 1 v re , with such 
vioience t very x before it 5 
and the road » al lered totally 
lmpa ! \ 3 : », and 
cattl ve ! i > ? ) 

t tt W 2! before tl 
1 surrounded them 

G ‘ —i le m f has 
deen ed y th $ tie, hay-r 
xe TI j for n \ ted and 
ut ble. 

tr t ; } 1 ver . 
Gloucester, were three or tour feet deep, and ti 
inhabitants we npelled to tak >in their 
upper stories. ne days, the high causeway 
from the Westeate-bridge to Over 
was several fect under water ; and su 
current running over it ) render passing un- 
safe, either in carriages or on horseback. On 
Saturday evening the inundation appeared at 
height, when it wasa t six inches lower than 


the remarkable food in February 1795 
The b lies Of ten persons were 

the ruins of the houses destroyed in Bath bv the 
imindation. During the ht of the flood a 
cradle was observed floating down the current, 
which an infant occasionally | 1 its arms 5 th 
little innocent was, however, preserve y the 
intrepidity of some boatmen, and rest 1 to 


taken out of 





mother, a poor woman resident in Dolemead.- 
By a mark made at Monk’s Mill, near the Grove, 





it appears that the water 
height, on the 25th of J 


it, * 





[ 
25th of January last, between which 1ods (S4 


yeats) the flood at that place had never deen once 





pwards of 2,001. have been sub 

scribed m this city, for the 

by the late inundations in the ne! 
Somersetshire.—! 


taf the sufferers 
hbourheod. 
t Bristol, the water extend: 











through Rosemary-lane, Merchant-street, Kini 
streets and Broadmead ; and, in many piace 
ceeded four feet in depth. In Newfoundland- 
street, and neighbourhood, the depth was more 





considerably ; and many cf the inhabitants were 
supplied with food by boats, brought from the 


river. The flood was considerably higher than in 
April last. The fresh in the river was so sud 


and furious, that tt drov 








buttresses temporary W n bridge, be- 
tween Clare nd St. August Back, and 
forced it down wit tremendous crash: preo- 
videntially, it was perceived to be in dangers and 


: 
} 
‘ 
: 
fue 


ore 


























1774. The street of 
inundated, between the two 
bridges, to the depth of 18 inches: the inhabi- 
tants removed up stairs : carts were employed in 
the conveyance ot se Who quitted their houses. 
Two houses, on the south side of the Close of 
water a foot deep on the ground 


than at any period since 
Fisherton Anger was 





Sarum, had the 
floor ; and the cellars in the Close were generally 
filled with water. In Wilton, Downton, Fording- 
bridge, &c. the inhabitants of several houses were 
obliged to take up their abode above stairs. 
Devonshire.—The waters of the Exe rose to a 
tremendous height. At Exerer, the parish of Sr. 
Thomas the Apostle, the Exe-Island, and the 
lands adjoining, were compictely inundated. The 
streets in St. Thomas exhibited a most melancholy 
appearance: the shops were shut, being full of 
water, and the inhabitants of i to betake them- 
selves to their upper rooms. Trees, 
wrecks of various descriptions, and a number of 
sheep, were borne away by the rapidity of the 
current, The water appears to have been about 
two inches higher than the memorable inundation 
in 1800, The tenter r Bonhay and 
Shilley were completely covered, and many of 
them carried away, with the pieces in them, The 





feld-gates , 











great losses sustained by various individuals are 
truly distress ng. Mr. Bake fr, farmer, of Exmin- 
Ster, lost forty sh ep. In the town of Thorver- 
ton, a brook of water rose in a manner unprece- 
dented, and threw down a cob wall: the obstruc- 
ton occasioned so sudden a swell, that the house 


of Mr. Anthony, surgeon, was instantly over- 
whelmed: the family were assisted out of the 
windows at midnight: one half the dwelling- 
house was completely washed away.--The injury 
sustained in this part of the coun itry is estimated 
at 30,000). 
Wales.— 
principaety, have becn greater than were ever 
rememb red 5; but no very considerable private 
people hav- 

ing had time to remove their cattle, sheep, and 
other Property, from the low grounds to more 
A great part of the town of 
lanelly wv inundated, and the water entered 
the house of an old man who had resided in it 
upwards of 54 years, without having before ex 


The floods, in several parts of the 





loss has been sustained, owipg to the 


elevated situations. 


perienced such a visita 
circumstanced ; and 


n. Brecon was : imilarly 
bridge over the Usk at 
Cric kh owell w away. The river Wye 
rose hi an thau has been known for many years, 
and the flood swept from its banks every thing 
that could not withtand its fury | ; 
of timber and ¢ 
stow-bridge 
freland.—Cortk, Jan. 10. On Wed ined ry night 
Jas’, there was a great fall of snow; and on Thutse 
day almost mecessunt rain, which caused such a 
flood ini the Suir, as not been remembered 





is carried 


Vast quantities 
ther articles floated through Chep- 


here for many years.——oats were plying up and 
gown the quays, and admittance into any of the 
stores was im} ble All the fields on the 





completely covered, and 
1 ditch or wall to be seen 
two-mile 


rely the vestige of 
fhe rwer Auoer was so swelled at 


bridee, that the Dublin matl-coach, which should 
h eft this vesterday morning at nine o'clock, 
Was oO ito remain outil aftertwo. We hav: 


wet beard. nor so we t 


cuieve thatany lives were 
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lost, but the poor people living in cabins, at the 
south side of the bridge, have suffered consider. 
ably, by the loss of their potatoes, 
&c. in some proportion to ea 
inconvenience of want of dwelling to all. 

Drogheda.—The unusua! and heavy rains that 
have failen from Saturday to last night, has 
caused the Boyne to overflow all the flat grounds 

m Navan tothts town. Cur river wads never 
remembered at a greater height; and, from the 
rapidity and strength of the current, it was with 
the utmost difficulty and care that the vessels at 
the quay kept their moorings. We understar 
several small bridges have been carried away in 
the CoA OF Meath and Louth, and other da- 
mage sustained. 


corn, furnity 





ch, and the temporary 





HIGH WINDS. 
Sunday, Jan. 295 it blewa cyphers. which 
continued the next day, and did considerable da- 


mage in the metropolis, and other places. A 


| woman passing along Hayes’s-court, Soho, was 


killed by a tile striking her head. In Oxford. 
24woman was so much hurt, from a 

similar cause, that her recovery is doubttul.— 
j On Monday night the shipping and craft of all 
i great damage, 
and the number ot 
> adnft from the tower, downwards, 


other shipping away 


} 
Street also, 


from the v nee of the wind, 


ucugh the pool, carrying all 
ime in contact with, 
Many houses in Fxeter were completely unroof- 


and slates and 


ed, several chimnies blown down ; 
ing in every direction, rendered it ex- 
tremely dangerous to pass the streets: the ma- 
Jestic « w of trees which formed the avenue to 
Cowick-house, near that city, is entirely de 
dened and in that field, and one adjoining, 
upwards of one hundred large elms, &c. 
tirely rooted up, forming a scene which aln 
conveys to the mind the il idea of an earth- 
qu ike: the tops and lops of the fallen trees, 
(which become the property of the tenant) arc 
alued at 2001. At Ayl sbury, Henry, the eldest 
son of Mr. Sheriff, keeper of the gaol, was going 
; Up the court-yard of the prison, when the chimney 
1 of the debtor’s hall fell upon him, and ina few 
| moments rendered him lifeless: his mangled te- 
} 

} 
| 
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bricks fa 





dreadft 











mains were interr {on Thursday . he was a fine 
n his 24th year. At Winchester, a 
€ a nely high, were blown 
{ down near the Ce At avillage near Wood 
stock, the top of a aot sat rick was lifted up and 
carried by he » wind nealy half a mile, without 
being in the least scatteret. A small building 
was blown down at Caerwent, in Monmouthshire 
which fell upon a person of the name of Liensiee, 
who was standing near it, and crushed him ¢ 
jeath: the unfortunate sufferer had buried his 
w ~ only on the preceding day. 

1 Monday evening, the wind blew fi m oft 
ha Mid lle Storehouse, in his majesty’s doc 
yards, at-Hortsmouth, 5 tons 1 cwt. of lead, in 
three pieces. One piece, weighing 80 cwt. was 
carried by the violence of the gale across the 
ro oe to the distance of !11 feet; one peice, 

eiching about 40 cwt. was driven to th e distan 
er peice, weighing 3] 


young man, 


cluster of popli irs, 


0 








of 112 feet ; and the ott 
opped in the soad-way, at the 


distance 
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POETRY. 
THE BATTLE OF CORUNNA; 
AND 
DEATH OF GENERAL MOORE. 


= Enough ! he died the death of fame! 
Scort. 

Why is our sky with clouds o’erspread ? 

Why droops Britannia’s mournful head ?— 

Have British heroes fled, appall’d ? 

Or have not rush’d where Glory call’d ? 

Or—has some triumph, bought too dear, 

Wrung from thine eye the bitter tear ?— 

Yes,—on Iberia’s mountains high 

Our trumpets sound,—our banners fly :— 

Alas ! in vain the generous aid! 

Spain sees her glorious hopes betray’d 5 

And while astonish’d nations view 

Her sons their ancient fame renew, 

With Gallia leagued, a traiterous band, 

Seek to enslave their native land :— 

Too well their cruel arts succeed, 

And British warriors vainly bleed ! 

Oh! had but faithful Chiefs combin’d, 

With constant loyalty of mind! 

—It might not be !—Th’ auxiliar host 

Reluctant secks the distsnt coast. 

Whilst countless myriads strive in vain 

To bar their passage to the main 3; 

And tho’ retreating, still the foe 

Bleeds from the British sabre’s powerful blow. 


So, in old Homer’s deathless song, 
Ajax repell’d the Trojan throng 5 
Beneath the Telamonian shield, 

Last of the train he quits the field 5 

But if some venturous wretch too near 
Provok’d the terror of his spear, 

Pierc’d, on the blood-stain’d field he lies, 


And death’s cold slumbers seal his ey 





So Moore, beneath thy sage command, 
Sternly retires thy warrior band ; 

And still the Gallic squa lions feel 

Phe fury of their vengeful steel ; 

And still Britannia’s banners fair, 
Triumphant, float upon the air ;— 

Fill last, upon Iberia’s strand, 

In phalanx firm thy lewions stand. 

Fen, ecchoing from the rocky shore, 
Was heard thy vollied thunders’ roar ; 
Glow'd every breast with proud delight, 


} 


harge,—the Gauls rece 





Phey ¢ e in flight !— 





al 


! Those sighs which load the gale 
peak the sad sequel of the tale— 

Ob ! tell not to th’ insulting foe, 

The cause that bids these sorrows flow ;-—= 

Reveal it not to haughty Gaul, 


Jest she should triumph in our hero’s fall, 


Poetry.—The Battle of Corunna, and Death of Gen. Moore. 
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Hlustrious Chief! tho’ at thy crave, 
No requiem sounds, no banners wave, 
Yet Britain o’er thy lowly tomb, 
Shall weep her warrior’s early doom 3; 
Shail place thee in the rolls of fame, 
With Wotfe’s, with AprrcroMaie’s name; 
With those, whose deeds in every age, 
Shed lustre on th’ historic page. 
Thine was the cautious chieftain’s meed, 
Mid dangers skili’d thy bands to lead 3 
And victory twin’d her brightest wreath, 


1 


To crown thee in the arms of death. 
1 


When thro’ the ranks thy fall was known, 
They felt the shock ;—the loss they own ; 
And the stern soldier's rugged cheek 


Reveal’d the woe he could not speak ;— 


For thee those tears unwonted fall, 
The father, and the friend of all! 
The father, and the friend no more, 
For ah! What tears can life restore 
Yet did not flight, o1 wild dismay, 
Cloud the fair glories of the d 
But each upon the hated foe, 
Strove toavenge the fatal blow 
Till shouts of exultation rise, 


And Gallia’s routed army 





victory won,— 


—The conflict o’er,—the 


Thy bright ca 


o 
oe 
oat 





Serene thy va pirit fled, 





And Moore was number’d with the dead !— 
And shall not Britain drop the tear, 

O’er her lamented chieftain’s bier, 

Who fought,—who conquer'd,—and whe died 


for her? 


Yes,—in a grateful nation’s praise, 
Thy fame shal! live to future days.— 
The spirits of the warrior dead, 
Shall glide around thy lowly bed, 
And with parental fondness , see 


Their ancient fame reviv’d in thee 3 





Shall mark, along th 





Phe triumphs of thy warlike train, 
And in thy victories live again. 

Tho’ now the din of war’s alarms, 

No more shall rouse thy sou! to arms 3 
Tho’ low within thy narrow cell, 

On thee shall memory fondly dwell ; 
When sendins 


g forth our sons to fame, 


Pointing to Moore’s illustrious name, 
” 


‘© Be thine,” thé anxious Sire shall cry, 


‘s Like him to conquer, and like him to dig.” 


Heroic Chief! Belov’d,—rever’d, 
By every tender thought endear’d ; 
Forgive,—if on thy native plains, 
A shepherd lad, in artless strains, 
With rustic pipe, and ruder lay, 

To sing thy warlike fam y 
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Full well I know that deeds like thine, 
$s 1¢ Minstrel’s art divine ; 
Whio, while he pours th’ impassion’d song, 
with ‘bold |} 





= 
Oo 
Oo 
a 
3 


i, the cords along, 


Sweeps, 
And glowing, paints achievements highy 
With alla pc 


Turns his d d country’s eyes, 


yet’s energy 5 





To where newscenes of glory rise, 
Where, by His bright example led, 





Who plann’d,—who vanquish’d,—and who bled, 


resh heroes grasp the generous brand, 
Their breasts the bulwarks of their native land.’ 
No strains like these tu me belong, 

Not mine to raise the lofty song ;5— 

But mine ta. weep,--and mine to feel,— 

And mourn the woes I cannot heal.— 

Oh! long as Albion’s rocky throne, 

Shall o’erthe billewy Ocean frown ; 

Long as th’ historic page shall tell 


he fate of these who nobly fell ; 





So lon hol!) Beit 
. JON SMai. asril 


tin mark the day 





Mhat reft ber brightest gem away, 


, bending o'er his humble grave, 


ament the Hero whom she could not save. 








O ask me not to tell you why, 
So of I heave a secret sigh, 


50 oft a tear bedews my eye; 








O as not, I pray. 
Nors-ask me in what earthy cell 
That faded ¢ is doom’d to dwell; 





loved so we mead 


V bich 
O ask me not, I pray. 


I knew and 


O never bid me to for: 


Those eyes in death for ever shut ;— 
i 


feel them bedming, smiling yet— 


O bid me not, I pray. 


















Nor ply those winning charms in vain, 
Noy in 
sin, 
N irs resurain,— 
hY I 
N Piro 
LE PERROQL —FABLE, 
Pe i ; t 
Des eurs a Vavantar 
Or mirait. on supportait ses 
En faveur d n besu plunag 
Un Je I 
sne trout {fe voix pour le I 
hangs n ntit | ‘ 
‘en plaignit.... Lise lui dit tou 


Tu n’avais que superbe ph 
si du talent qu’ te faila 


ui dans Londies firure, 


t étourdit de son cacuet 
f " } perroq'e 
i, ant “4D 
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PARLIAME NT ARY HISTORY. 


Cuap. I].—Petition from Prisoners for 
Small Delts.—Bill to prevent Cruelty to 
Animals.—Cairespondencé with America 
—Vote of Thanks to Sir A. Wellesley, 
Fc. — Convention of Cintra.—Vote of 
Thanks to Lieut.-Gen. Baird.—Erfurth 
Negaciation.—Correspondence with Ame- 
rica.wTreaty with Spain.—Campaign in 
Spain and Porlugal.—Irish Imports and 
Exportse—Commitiee of Kinance.—Sir J. 
Moore's Monument.—Militia Bill —Ap- 
propriation of public Money....Sir A, 
Wellesley’s Reply.—Conduct of Duke of 
York.—Commntice of Supp/y.— Distilla- 
tion.—Volunte ers SI a Mi litia — Increase 
of Ordnance in Ireland.— Militia Bill. 
House of Lords, Monday, Jan. 23.—The 

Duke of GI vucester prese nted a petition from 

the prisoners in the King’s Bench. [Similar 

been presented from Newgate, 

Liverpool, Warwick, oe} 

Loni Moira gave notice of his intention to 





| move fora conimittee to consider the propriety 


of imprisounent for small debts. 

Lo a Erskine mentioned his intention to 
introduce a-bill for preventing wanton cruelty 
[See Panorama, Vol. IV. 

V. pp. 905, 1148, ef. seq. ] 
Lord Auckland moved for the correspon- 
and that the Lords be 
summoned this day fortnight, to consider the 
orders in council. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the thanks of 
the house to Sir Arthur Wellesley [and afier- 
wards to the officers and troops under his 
command in Portugal], for his conduct in the 
actions of Aug and 21. : His lordship en- 
larged on the advantages enjoyed by the ene- 
my,—on the resources they derived froin 
their military eccupation of the country, their 
superior numbers in the field, the strong holds, 
and the garrisons. Displayed the judgment, 







decision, “promptitude, &c. of this officer, 
ngiowinvg terms. 
Lord Moira wished to include general Sir 
Harry Bur }, who, as commander-in-chief, 
ould met, tn his opi ion, surrender his due 
ues. Ee too was a meritorious officer; the 
ounission of his name would be understood a 
ha censure Lord M protested that Sir H 
» }? 


Burrard’s conduct was highly jndicions. All 





the suecess acquired might have been lost by 
one false step. 


Lord Harrowby shewed, from Sir H. Bur- 
rard’s public letter, that he aetually had re- 
nitted the continuation of the command to 

r A. Wellesley. Hewas noton. the field 

Lord Sidmouth diff tered from Earl Mi oira : 


lat >; his com- 
nand, theretore, % 
horgat no disrespect Was implied in omitting 








ill latein the action pry the 21st) 
Smominal, not effective. 
’ 2° 2 
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Si; H. Burrard’s name, since he himself had | 
disclaimed any share in the battle. 

Lord Erskine thought the omisston invi- 
dious, and injurious to the character of Sir H. 
Zurrard. it had always been customary to 
notice the comma*ider-in-chief. 

Lord Mulgrave gave due credit to Sir H. 
Burrard for his manly and liberal conduct to- 
ward Sir A. Wellesley, whom he might have 
superseded on the field; but the thanks to be 
voted were exclusively for the action ; and | 

! 
} 


Sir H. Burrard, so far from assuming any 
merit for the action, had even desired Sir | 
Arthur to write the dispatches describing it. 

Several other lords spoke, desiring unani- 
mity on this subject. Lord Moira’s amend- 
ment was negatived without a division, and 
thauks were ordered. 

Lord Darnley moved for papers relating to 
the convention at Cintra. 

Wednesday, Jan. 25.—The Earl of Liver- 
pool moved the thanks of the house to lieut.- 
gen. Baird, and the officers and army under 
his command in Spain. The battle of Co- 
runna displayed the courage, perseverance, 
liscipline, and cool determination of British 
troops. The French had rushed on our war- 
riors in full confidence of destroying them, | 

| 


from their superior numbers, from the ex- 
hausted state of our troops, and from the ad- 
ditional disadvantages arising from the act of 
embarkation; but the undaunted resolution | 
of British soldiers had baffled all the fury of } 
the Gallic legions. The foe had been com- | 
ely repulsed. The British general bad | 


never exerted superior wisdom, courage, or 
skill, although there had scarcely been an ac- 
tion or expedition of importance for some | 
,) ' 
years past, in which Sir John Moore had n 


: 
yvotne a snare. 


=> 


} To the public | 
grief, his lordship added sympathies of 
private friendship for that great man 

Lord Moira most warmly approved of the 
moon; attributed to the mi: istry the occa- 
ion of every evil, and the ruin of our expec- 

yas: by their ignorance, our’e intry men 
hid been imnmolated. The matter dema 
inquiry, &e. 
Lord Mulgrave regretted the introduction 


fe + 


tOplcs ior 
i 


future generals, 


il es an 














a from the subject: wou 
rather have borne tk 


noble earl’s indig: 





whole burden of the 
ion himself, than have 
heard such allusions on this occasion. ‘Com- 
pared Sit John Moore to gen. Wolfe. 

Lord Sidmouth considered the defeat of the | 
French as truly glorious to the British army. | 
The enemy had all the advantages of time and | 















ations. Ithad impressed him with the 
conviction of the superiority of British troops 
in every branch of military service. The in- | 
fantry, the eavalry, the artillery, all had | 


‘ 
| 
| 
hly landed, but exhausted by fatigues and } 
| 








among us was in favour of the brave Sp 
' and that the whole country was ind 


ace of attack; and this upon troops not | sis 


proved theinselyes superior to the French. 
Such troops would prove the safety of Britain ; 
but they must be directed by a wise, not an 
imbecile ministry. In the latter case, we 
should too truly be found, as a noble lord 
(Moira) had described us, a sinking nation ! 

Lord Erskine enlarged on the same ideas ; 
with the addition of our conduct toward 
America. Were we not a sinking people? 
and we should continue so, while the present 
men guided the helm of the state. 

Lord Grenville admitted that no encomia 
could surpass the merits of Sir John Moore and 
his army ; but condemned the ministers for 
sending these troops into such a perilous si- 
tuation. ‘Lheir success was impossible. ‘The 
country must sink, if she should patiently 
endure a continuance of those destructive 
measures to which our present misfortunes 
were owing, &c. 

Motion agreed to. 

Lord Auckland moved for a return of the 
value of exports and imports to and from 
America.—Ordered. 

Thursday, Jan. 26.—The Earl of Liverpool 
opened the subject of the Negociation pro- 
posed by Russia and France, being confident 
that no objection could be started against the 
proceedings of ministers. They had the voice 
of the nation with them. The real intention 


| of the Despot of the Continent could not pos- 
| sibly be peace; yet, not to crush the overture 


atonce, his Majesty’s ministers acted on the 
supposition that his intention might be sin- 
cere. Indeed, there was an appearance of 
fairness in proposing the wéi possidetis, as the 
basis of an agreement. The ministers knew 
the preparations made by Buonaparte against 
Spain; knew that the people of Spain were 
inaking every effort to meet those prepara- 
tions ; knew that the feeling of every heart 











: i 
with enthusiasin io their cause. YF 

nate all evasion, and to prevent the protrac- 
tion of the negociation, which could have 


been profitable only to the enemy, and was 

to diminish the confidence of the 

this nation, his Majesty’s go- 

: ; , 

hought it was best to bring the 
rt 


alu whether 


— 





point, to: 


toa singie i 


nish government, acting in the name 
of Ferdinand VII, was to be admitted as a 
party. Hfowever great the blessings of peace 
were to Britain, th y could not be purchased 
by the sacrifice of its honour, and by defeat- 
"1 ations of a generous nation, 
which placed its hopes ot hbder 














On OUP ase 
Jubhta been ad- 
setsd: Sha tieaen. dertancdall ‘eer J 
mitted, mitistérs tmtended to Nave name 
; bots ‘ : 
plenipotentiaries, But the Spaniards, strage 
| ost lawless power, were deemed 
‘* insurzents,” and debarred from cil and 


every consideration! His lordship lamented 





sling 
sling 
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now sub crs 
| 


France, me, ; and 


ae i ee rn . 
graded sttuation o; hu 1, 


sient to the ‘Tyrant ot 


the de 
‘ , “¢ 

ynoved an address of thanks tohis Majesty ton 
his er ‘ation of the 
Lord Grenville was that the 


w1ous Commun papers, & 


sorry vote of 


thanks was drawn up in terms from which he 
must dissent. He was convinced that the 


period at which these proposals were made by | 


the French government rendered a successful 


negotiation impossible. He perfectly agreed 
with every thought of the noble earl, and 


very epithet he had app lied to the Freuch 
Unueet a despot who had no respect for 
justice ; who exulted at that moment in the | 
idea of destroying the army of Britain 
Spain. lu the situation of Spain and 
at that time, the hunger of his ambition wa 
ungratified ; and, unless his temper had been 
su idenly changed, he could not ha been 
sincere in his overtures for peace. Tle thought 
himself sure of set: the peninsula, in 
another month or two; and what was already 
in his gra he was a disposition to 
forego. But, his lordship it that mi- | 
; had conducted this business like ideots. | 
They ought to have placed the > 


ingon 


not of 


thoug 








THiS 





Spanish inter- 

ests after the British ; and having first 
what Britain was Wi lling to part with for 
peace, they might have induced their antago- 
nist to admit Spanish plenipotentiaries. [His 
lordship thought, that his majesty’s en- 
gagements with the Spaniards were un] 
to that house, and indeed to the constitution ; 
as parliament was ignorant of them, and, 
therefore, they were not binding. 

The Lord Chancellor vindicated thee 
of ministers; proved, that, during the dis- 
cussions to which such a conduct would have 
led, the Spaniards might have been ruined. 
ch an act the accession of Joseph Buo- | 
naparte to the throne of Spain would have | 
been acknowledged. ‘The siacerily and oj | 
ness of ministers were infinitely better than | 
such covert procecdings. } 

Lord Sidmouth agreed with lord Liverpooi, 
the noble secretary, in sentiment. ‘Thought | 


shewn } 


also 


nown 


onduct 


> 
By su 


that France did not manifest even the sem- | 

. ' 
blance of real desire for peace: the proposal | 
was a clumsy trick, which had been played ! 





olf so often as even to have lost its effect on | 
the people of ctr emcete The conduct 
of Russia was at once Jespicable and unwis €. 
The e uperor was egregiously misied by ] 
passions ; but his passions had been kindled 
by the attack on Copenhagen : an outrage 
against justice, anour, and sound policy. : 

Lord Auckland thought the answer w the 
proposition was injudiciously framed: Spain 
should not have been mentioned, except 
under the general term, ‘* ovr allies,”— 
Motion passed nem. con 

House of Lords, Jan. 31.—Sir David 
Baird's letter of acknowledgement read by the 


lo 








=> 


" 
d chancellor. ! 





shee ie of the 


| as the 


The earl of Suffolk praised the present state 
sarmy: which he attributed 
to the d f York. © 

The sn ~ Norfolk wae astonished to 
hear that his m: aje sty hi id contracted en is 


| ments with the Spanish patriots 


House of Lor ls, Feb. 1.—The earl 
Live ‘TPO | laid on the table the papers relative 
to the negociation with the American mi- 


nisters 

Lord Er submitted to the house a 
eries of motions, the object of which was 
to obtain an account of the losses sustained 
by our army in the Jast campaign in Spain 

The duke of Nosfolk requested 
when the treaty concluded with Spain, wou!d 
be laid on the table 

The earl f Liverpool 
ratificat 


rskine, 


tO knox 


answered, as soon 


ions were exchanged. lj 





observed, that uo event had happened sin 

the treaty was negociated, which in his 
opinion, ought to make any difference in i: 
stipulations ; or to cause a difference in the 


exertious which it would have been proper 
for this country to make in 


The treaty ha ! be 


assisting Spain 


on signed about a fortnight 


ago. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s letter of acknow- 

lex “Ste re ad by the lord chancellor. 
House of Lords, Feb. $3.—Copy of paper 


relative to the proceedings of the board 
officers at Chelsea, presented at the bar 
Committee of privileges, on the claim of 
the Banbury peerage appointed. 
On lord Erskine’s motion for informatio 
as to all departments of the army returar 
rom Spain. 


n 
4 


Lord Liverpool thought accurate returns 
impractic able at present. 

House of Lords, Feb. 6.—Lord 
don’s divorce bill introduced : witnesses heard. 
Several East-India papers jfresented. 

House of Lords, Keb. 7.—The duke of 
Kent rose in consequence of a rumour that 
had gone abroad, to declare that no profes- 
s ional difference existed between him and the 
duke of York: that he not only loved the 
royal dyke asa brother, but esteemed him as 
commander-in-chief. He desired this should 
be made as public as possible. 

Ear! Grosvenor moved for a committee of 
the whole house, to consider the late campaign 
in Spain and Portugal ; also the state of tie 
nation. He largely discussed a variety of 
topics, and acknow ledged that if bis motion 
sueceeded he should move an address to his 
majesty to dismiss his present ministers, Hi 
lords! ip alluded to the French revolution, at d 
the miseries it had brought upon Europe. 
We had happily escaped the ravages that 
desolated other countries, vet we had bee: 
engaged in war 17 years, and had no hope ol 
pea ce but by reducing France The 
policy of Buonaparte cufeebled the 
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minds of monarchs and 
attacked their power: he had done so with 
the emperor of Russia. He had led him to 
behold with complacengy scenes at which he 
would formerly have revolted ;—even the 
staenation of his maritime commeree, tu 
which may be attributed most of the calami- 
ties which had befallen Switzerland, Spain, 
and Sweden. His lordship adverted to atfairs 
of Sweden; to late events in Spain; to our 
treaty with the junta; &c. &c. 

‘The duke of Montrose described the speech 
ef the noble earl as the most desultory he had 
ever heard; it was impossible to comply with 


people before he 


it; in his opinion, The disposition of our 
military afluirs in Spain had been good and 
beneficial; witness the opening of the ‘Tagus, 
and the diversion in favour of our allies. 

Lord Darnley could not conceive on what 
ground the motion could be resisted.--England 
could never send an army into the heart of 
Spain adequate to the expulsion of the armies 
of lrance. 

Lord Grenville expressed great surprize at 
any opposition to the motion; a motion so 
important and so fairly stated. The ministers 
had challenged inquiry; why not meet it ?— 
Was astonished at the laneuage held by th 
noble duke, as if the interference of the 
house with ministers was improper. The 
house had so done during the American war: 






such interference was its right. The transa 
tions in Sweden, Spain and Portugal de- 





manded explanatioa:—which this motion 
would procure. 

The lord chancellor said, he had been 
aequainted with parliamentary procecdings 
twenty-five years, and had never known such 
a motion adopted. It embraced too much 
Ministers would willingly answer specific 
questions: but such a mass was too conipli- 
cated for examination. 

Lord Erskine supported the motion: con- 
sidered the increase of the public burdens as 
an object of great solicitude. 

Lord Liverpool contended that the motion 
Was so vague, that it was not even parliamen- 
tary. ‘That when similar motions had been 
made on occasion of misfortunes at Dunkirk, 
at the Helder, &c. the noble baron (Gren- 
ville) then in administration, had been com- 
pletely adverse to them, they were calculated 
in fact to obtain no valuable purpose ;—but 
to bafle, and to confound. 

Lord Moira adverted to the state of Spain, 
of Sweden, of America, to the difficulties 
under which trade labours, to the danger to 
the linen trade of Ireland, oceasioned by want 
of flax-seed, &e 
esteemed many of his majesty’s ministers; but, 
isa body he considered them as incapable, &c. 


Parliamentary Uistory. 


As individuals he highly | 


, denied: and applaud 1 the spirit 

aation, the greatness of the navy, Ac. MGiton 
negatived without a division. — 

| fiouse of Lords, 

fon Campbell's divorce bill: to prove the 


marriage, offered the testimony 











White, who, when 4 
| ceremony take place | maiea, 
| between the parties, which she id w 
a marriage—council stopped by the lord chan- 
| ceilor, who said the house would not acquiesce 
in such a proof: allowed time to procure 





better evider ce 
Lord Boringdon’s divorce bil! passed 
Lord A ichiand he ped 
dence with America would be Jaid before 
| the house. 
Lord Liverpool inswered, that the Amert- 


cin government had not given publicity to 


all the 


every paper: therefore thought himself justi- 
| fied in following the same course. 
| Lord Moira ni wed thatthe houser solveit 
| into acowmitiee, ou the subject of tmopri 
|} mentfor debt. Auciently in England, befor 
| any arrest took place, the debtor was summoned 
before a committee, ia which the esister 


the cause, and the circumstances of the debt 


this laudable ir 


| had falien tuto disuse among us, 


were investicated 








hence enmity, mvalship, or other b 





} sions, mig » to yall, r ue 
might lang re the cause ot! 
| insolvency were proved. His lordship wished 





1 
I 
ect oO 


that the eff in a creditor should 
be annulled ; did 1 
arrest for debt, bu 
j lord Walsingham ¢ 
} Walsingham excused 
said, rather than experience delay, he would 
take the chair himself: agreed. 

House of Lords, Feb. 10.—Lord Auckland 
moved for the imports and exports of Ireland 
for the last three years; also, between Ireland 
and Ais rica, sO fur as could be made up i— 
His lordship also desived that the instructions 
of the American government to its represen- 
tatives in England and France shonld be laid 
on the table: his intention was, to shew the 
offers of retractin : the embargo were 
to both countries. 

Lord Liverpoo! presumed that such papers 
would appear : 

Lord Grenville moved for lord Grey's note 
on the order in council, dated Jan. 1, 1807- 


caprice 

mean wholly fo remove 

to regulate it {equested 

take the chair. Lord 

himself. J.ord Moira 
} 








a 





similar 


the existepoce bering notorous* 


— The 
] xcheques proposed T 
but, where- 


House of Cominons, Jan. 24 
Chancellor of the 


reuew the comunittee ot finance 


committee in the Jast session hi 


as, that 





been composed of twenty-tve meinbers, he 


| 
Lord Harrowby thought the sentiments | now, ut the suggestion of the worthy chatr- 

expressed by certain noble lords (Grenville | man of it, wished it rednced to fifteen. 

and Moira) were calculated to extingnish the | = Mr. Banke the tormmer chairman of that 

spirit of 4 peapie==—This lord Grenville | commit iwknowledged that he b 
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gested the reduction, but he did not like the 

manner of accomplishing it : thought the 
committee, as now propose od, a mere delusion 
on the public, and would not act in it. 

Mr. Peter Moore concurred with Mr. 
Bankes. Complained that the reports* of 
committees were not acted upon: a tormer 
committee had shewn how £200,000 might 
be saved att he Bank, but the wise minis sters 
saved on! y £00,000. In Mr. Sieele’s business 
nothing was done. In reducing places con 
pensions—nothing was done. 

Much discussion ensued on the delay of 
the report of this committee last session ;— 
complained of, as being a treatise, a volume, 
rather than a report,* and contasning matter 
foreign to its purpose. ‘ihe resolution to 


bined in his lordship'’seulogium on the de- 


| ceasec d general ; and made an evident im- 


| 


recommend the abolition of ail sinecures | 


} 


had caused that delay: many members of | 


the commiitee pend of opinion, that to 
reduce some was | pP 
—Mr. ( har] 
forins had taken place ; in hi 
instance. All the at tly proposed by 
chancellor of the exchequer 0 compose this 








committee were appoiuted. Mr. Bankes 
was re-appointed chairman Aves 131, 
Noes 47 


Gen. Stuart stated, that the late Sir John 
Moore had desired of hin, that such parts 
of kis last dispatches as ministry thought 
proper, should be published. Some parts 
contained matters of a very delicate natut 

House of Commons, Jan. 25.—I1n answer 
to a question from Mr. Whitbread, Mr 
Canning admitied that adgiiral Saumarez had 





»b nt not the whole. | 
{ J hay many re- | 
vn office, for 


\ 
made an overture to Russia: but without | 


any authority from govern:ne 
Lord Castlereagh introd r ed his motion 


for an address to his majesty desiring a monu- | 


ment should be erected to Sir John Moor 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by observing, that 
subjects of public gratulation were seldom or 


never unmixed with occasion of regret: that 
thepresent was a striking instance, of the come | 
bination of iction with gratuiation : inat 
we were ate to lament the loss of an in- 
dividual who united all the quali tha 





could endear the man, to these which dis- 
tinguish the hero. His lordship adyerted to 
the peculiarities of the 
John’s military career: thedillicuities of the 
march, the state of the troops, their dis- 
cipline, healih, resolution ;—their confi- 
dence in their gener: },—-the compicteness of 
the triumph, inasmuch as the enemy had 
been decidely routed, and was unable to 
imypede the embarkation of the army. Ma- | 
ny other topics of a like nature were com- 








* See pe voluminous report, Panorama, 
Vol. IV. + 


sat! port necare s—Reversi 


1041 et seg.—Pensions—Compen- 





iouns—with list of 





wembers of the House of Commons holdin: 
ffices, &c. 


closing scene of Sir | 


| pression on the house. After this the motion 
was put and carried unanimously, 

Lord Castlere agh moved avote of thanks 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley, for his conduct in 
Portugal. He described the victory of Vi- 
miera as extremely brilliant: enlarged on 
the skill of the general, and the valour of 
the troops. Believed every thing that was 
worthy and excellent of Sir H. Burrard ; 
but as that officer had disclaimed any share 
in the operations of the day, thought he 
could not with propriety be included. 

Lord Folkstone expressed his dissent from 
voting thanks on such slight occasio 
Afier a long discussion, on the same g psn 
as in the house of lor rds, the motion was put 
and carried: but lord Folkstone expressly 
adhered to his dissent. Thanks to the other 
officers, &Xc. as usual 

Lord Castlereagh introduced his plan for 
the augmentation of the military force of 
this country, by observing that th ut part of his 
majesty’s speech which recommended such 
» ineasure, had given general satisfaction 
throughout the nation. ‘The ol ject was, to 
ibtain in the shortest time, the greatest 

ible addition to the army. The experi- 

ent had been made: the plan adopted in 
1807, added 28,000 men to the line 
intwelve months. ‘These were transferred 
from the militia, ready trained; many of 
thei a distinguished themselves at’ Vi- 
micra and Corunna. The number required 
had beer 45,000: the number received in 
ix months was 41,000 He should pro- 
pose that no regiment be reduced below 
three-fifths of its establishinent. He wished 
to raise only 24,000 men. To diminish thé 
pressure on the counties, he would ailow out 
of the public purse the bounty of ten guineas 
to all raised within a limited time. 

Mr. Tierney said the British army had 
been most shamefully wasted: and before 
he could vote for its augmentation, he must 
kuow by what advisers it was to be directed. 

The Chancelier of the Exchequet ex- 
pressed his readiness to meet inquiry, whe- 
ther the armiesof Britain had been ‘‘ shame- 
fully wasted?” which he denied. The house 
divided : Ayes77, Noes 20. 

Mr. H. Martin moved for accounts from 
the exchequer of the appropriation of the 
public money, by order of the treasury, 


| from Jan. 5, 1777, to Jan. 5, 1802, (order- 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
5 | 


ed last session) ; also, money issued to Mr. 
W. Huskisson, on account of C eylon. 

House of Commons, Jan. 27. —The 
Speaker reminded the house of an alteration 
of Great Britain tor England made by the 
lords ina money bill, last session, which 
alteration was re juired by the sense of the 
act.—Committee of Privileges appoiuted to 
Investigate this incident. 
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Parliamentar. 


Lord Folkstone moved fora new writ for | 
Poole, in the room of Mr. Jefferies who | 


had accepted the 
Portugal. Debate took place whether that 


vacated a seat ?—[After a subsequent 
i 


consul-generalship for 





ymination, this was determined in the 
affirmative. ] 

Sir Arthur Wellesley being in his place, 
in full regimentals, as usual on such occa- 
ons, the speaker addressed to him the 
thanks of the house, to which he made a 
neat and animated reply. 

Mr. Wardle ineved for an inquiry into the 
conduct of H. R. H. the Duke of York. 
Mentioned several instances of gross coar- 
ruption and abuse of power, by displacing 
oficers, and putting them on the half-pay 
list.—That Mrs. Clarke, a lady with wh m 
the Duke of York was intimate, sold the 
promotions at less than half the regulated 
prices ; as appeared by a written scale that 
was sent to an officer. 
Mrs. Clarke's Price is 

A Majority 


Regulated Prices. 
£900 — — £2,600 


A Company 700 — — 1,500 
A Lieutenancy 400 — — 550 
An Ensigucy 200 —_ — 400 


Money has been lodged in the hands of 


a third person ull the promotion of an officer 
was gazetted ; then this money was paid to 
f ; 


Mrs. Clarke, aud by her to the Duke of | 


York’s silversmith, in part of adebt con- 
tracted by the Duke of York, for the lady’s 
service of plate. . Mrs. Clarke had procured 
from the duke an exchange between Lieut 
Col. Brooke, of 50th infantry, and Lieut. 
Co}. Knight, Sth dragoon guards, in no 
longer interval than from Thursday to 
Saturday, because she was to have £200 for 
it; and wanted the money immediately. 
Major Shaw, was appointed deputy barrack 
master at the Cape of Good Hope, for which 
he was to pay Mrs, Clarke £1,000: but, he 
anly paid £2500 ; and was soon after, by 
Mis. Clarke’s revenge, put on half-pay. 
The only instance of such a_ reduction. 
H. R.H. also desired the accommodation ot 
a loan of £5,000 from Col. French ; in 
return, he promised to procure payment of 
money due by government to the colonel, on 
account of a levy ; butthe duke failing his 
promise, the loan was not effected. 

Mr. Wardle mentioned other cases ; urged 
them on the atiention of the house: stated 
the existence of a public office in the city, 
for the sale of commissions, atthe samereduced 
prices as Mrs. Clarke’s: the managers of 
which had, ‘‘ in my presence,” described 
themselves as agents of Mrs. Carey, the duke’s 
mistress : offered places in other public lines, 
also, &e. &c.—Moved for a committee to 
inquire into the conduct of the commander- 
in-chief, &c. 

The secretary at war rose, not to oppose 





; scrutinizinys 
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the motion. The facts stated by the hon. 


gent. wereof the most serious ature. He 
hoped the house would go into the inquiry. 
Charges distinctly stated, H. R. H. was 
ready tomeet. ‘This was all he need say at 
present Hew (| n! : le | “the 
pr it. 2 would oniy remark, that the 
present condition of the army reflected the 
ereatest Creait on H. R. #. Could the 
army have achieved such honourable ex- 
, . ip . * 
ploits, had it been so ill managed for a series 
. a: gp 
of years ? Lhe army w n a high state of 
discipline ; and the greatest order and regu- 
larity had been introduced into it. bor 


these excellencies it was beholdén to the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Mr. Yorke had never listened to more 
seriouscharges. Publications had lately been 
circulated with uncommon pertinacity ; 
which Mr. Y. believed to be the result of a 
most atrocious conspiracy 1 > Ai. Ss ae 
conducted even with the jacubinical spirit of 
levelling all authority ; of attempting to write 
down H. R. H., and so to destroy the 
generals, the army and the military system. 
The best:mode to do justice to the Severeign, 
to the character impeached, to the country, 





would bea parliamentary commission, with 
power to examine on oath, 

Sir F. Burdett thought the subject very 
important ; and to be examined with all so- 
lemnity. 

Mr. Adam was well acquainted with the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the illustrious 

lluded to: but had never had the 
son to believe the existence of 





such abuses. 
Mr. Wilberforce conceived that the most 


complete investigation would prove the most 
satisfactory : that the charges ought to be 
referred toa parliamentary commission ; not 
private or secret, as to the result. Examina. 
tious at the bar of the house were aecompani- 
ed by numerous and fatal ineouveniencies.— 
The house was now on its trial before the 
tribunal of public opinion. All 
Europe looked with anxious attention to the 
British house of comi The interests 
involved were extremely important. 

The Chancellor of K:xchequer coincided in 
the opinion that this was a most momentous 
question, It demanded complete and public 
investigation. He called on the house not to 
abandon its legitiinate judicial province. Re« 
commended inquiry at the bar of the house,in 
acommittee of the whole house. Alluded to 
advertisers, &c. and other pretenders, who 
duped the unwary ; and demanded the names 
of any other of his majesty’s officers who were 
implicated in frandulent promotions, &c. 

Mr. Wardle named the Lord Chancellor 
and Duke of Portland ; and deseribed the 
place where the office was held, &e. 

Mr.Canning hoped for the fullest diseussion, 
&e. Thought the system of libel, lately 
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adopt 1 wneomn ly atroci and pere 
sOpted, incommon! troc.owus and perse- 
yvering 
Vly. Whitbread inquired, why, then, 
did the Duke of York's jezal advisers sleep on | 


i 
the subject Why did they neglect their 
duty? Why did they not } 

Lord Castlereagh 
that this confederation of libellers really did 
exist. , 

Committee to sit on Wednesday 
and to continue sitting de die an dic nh. 

Mr. Wardle to give his list of evidences on 
"Tuesday. : 

Among the answers to severa tlor 
the subject of the war in Spain, Gen. Stuart's 
deserves notice. He that, instead of 
the Josses of the British army amounting, 
as had been reported, to 9,000 men: the 
whole of their losses did not amount to half 
the number.—[The main deficit is, probably, 
Germans deserted. } 

House of Commons, Jan. 31.--Read sir 
David Baird’s acknowledgements for the 
thanks of the house. 

The house in a committee of supply, on 
the motion of the chancellor of the exchequer, 


prosecute ? 


supported the opinion, 


next: 


| questi yms on 


said, 


who moved thata supply be granted to his | 


majest tye—Mr. P. «vd asked, whether 
the disbursements of last year should not first 
be accounted for? Mr. Perceval answered, 
that he had pursued the usual mode—those 
aecounts would be ready at the proper time-— 
they could not, as yet, be made up. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, notice of a 
bill for allowing the Irish militia to volunteer 
into the line. 

Mr. Wardle stated, that he had done his 
utmost to prepare for entering into the case 
respecting the commander-in-chief :--conid 
examile on some instances; but not on others: 
was ready with that of Col. Knight: moved 
for the attendance of sundry witnesses 

Sir Samue! 
bring in a bill to ensure relief to “persons 
imprisoned for debts in equity: as now 
allowed to those imprisoned for common law 
debts. 

Lord Castlereagh apologized for the omissi- 
on of Brig. Gen. Catlin Crauford’s name in 
the vote of thanks. Added unavimous!y 

Mr. Whitbread again mentioned the subject 
of Sir J. Moore’s last dispatches. —Lord Cas- 
tlereagh found it rather a difficult subject; but 
would willingly farnish all possi! 
tion on the state of Spain. Considered Sir J 
M.’s letter as private and confidential ; 
supply extracts among other papers ordered. 

Lord Folkestone wished to know, whether 
Mr. Jeflery, as consul in Portugal, received 
nov salary ?—Mr. Secreta ary Canning rey lied, 
that formerly the Lisbon consulate was paid 
hy fees of office, from £1,500 to £4,000. 
Atpresent Mr. Jeflery was ensured £1,500, | 
with one-fourth of the fees additional, 


gave 














i@ Informa. 


Romiily, moved for leave to | 


would | 
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Exfurth Ovevtu r Peace. 

Mr. Secretary (anuing rose to move an ad- 
| dress to his M ijesty, thanking him for his 
communication of the papers, &c. He did 
| notafiect to feel any apprehension of much 
| diflerence of opinion on the subject. ‘The de- 
te rmination of the enemy was apparent to all. 
| What was the feeling of the public mind at 
i that time? ‘There was a general concurrence 
| that peace was not intended by the overture ; 
with some fear lest ministry should be en- 
| trapped into a dangerous negociation. Mi- 
| nistry thought it prudent not to disregard the 
| overture, though it might be delusive. The 
| very state of things at the time justi fied mie 
since it was very sup posable that the 
| affairs of Spain had been discussed at E arfurth, 
| and the court of Petersburgh constantly mani- 
| fested great tenderness for the Spar nish inte. 
k 

| 

| 


nist er, 


rests. Buonaparte, though inaccessible to 
justice and generosity, might be affected by 
polic Ye and might yield to the remonstrances 
of the Russian sovereign, Under the impres- 
sion of these hopes ministers returned their 
answer, describing the government of Spain, 
| as it described itself, acting in the name of Fer- 
dinand VII. Buonaparte wasnot hereby bound 
to identif v Spain w ith Britain, nor to acknow- 
| ledge Sp ain as he acknowledged a settled go- 
| vernment. He might have admitted it ‘de 
| facto, though not de jure ; as we might have 
admi ited Joseph Buonaparte as king de jure 
| tho ah not de facto, so faras was implied i in 
| representation ata congress. Such reserva- 

tior is were common. France replied by call- 

ing the Spaniards ‘* insurgents.”—Insurgents! 
| Against whom? Against Joseph Buonaparte, 
|’ whom they have never acknowledged : im- 
‘bs 
' 





possible ! "The indignity intended in this reply 
was too obvious to need observation. ‘The 
comparison of Spanish patriots to Irish catho- 
| lic rebels was perfec ‘tly inapplic able, since these 
| must be rebels against a sé wereign settled and 
| establist ved, a king both de jure and de facto. 
| The title of Ferdinand V if. we had no busi- 
| ness to investigate. We had no right to ins 
| termeddle in the forms of government of fo- 
reign nations. We must take them as we 
find them. We might wish to improve some 
things in the Spanish government, but we 
had no right to dictate. Spain was fighting 
| for her soil, for her existence :— she was 
| fighting against an invader, Mr. Canning 
could not conceive that this nation was a sink- 
ing nation ; but hoped that the last things we 
should throw overboard, even if we were 
sinking, would be our honour and good 
faith. 

Mr. Whitbread acquiesced in some of the 
maxims of government laid down. by the 
right hon. gent. Had they been acted on 
| years azo, the Bourbon family might still 

| have occupied the throne of France. 7 
as not‘ upparsl 





| 
| 
| 
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} 
| 
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| usurpation of Bugnaparte w 
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Jeled ” in the history of the world, as right! House of Commons, Feb. 1.—Mr. H 
hon. secretary had affirmed. What had been | Wellesley presented an account of the money 
the conduct of Austria, Russia, and Prussia | issued by the colonial agent of Ceylon, and 
towards Poland ?—of Britain towards India? | its ap plic ation. 
Atrocities were commited in the east and the | Mr. Huskisson moved for an account of 
west :--was Buonaparte implicated in these? the £10,500,000 exchequer bills, also of the 
— The letter of the emperors was composed in | £1,500,000 exchequer bills voted for 1808. 
a style studiously respectful, or at most with} Sir George Warrender renewed a motion 
the exception of a single paragraph. It was | of his during the last session for a return of 
therefore certainly unnecessary forthe rt. hon. | the number of men volunteered from the 
secretary to go out of his way to insult the | militia into the line, from August 1807 
emperor of Kussia : the gentleman had bet- | the latest period. Also for a return of the 
ter abstain froin such sarcasms. Mr. W. ask- | commissioned officers serving in the militia, 
ed why Portugal was not made a party, since {| and the number wanting to complete the 
the Prince Regent had left a government } establishment, on Jan. 1809. 
when he sailed for the Brazils? ‘Thought | ‘The usual annual estimates were ordered to 
Spain could not resist the power of France. | be laid before the house. 
W ished ministers would with ahintfrom the | The Speaker addressed the thanks of the 
enemy, and extend the benefits of the con- | house to brig.-gen. Fane: lieut.-gen. M‘Ken- 
st tution to the catholics of Ireland. After | zie; and admiral sir Samuel Hood :—tovuk 
many other remarks, moved an amendment, | occasion to allude to the loss of gen. Anstru- 
censuring ministry for their answer to the | ther, and sir John Moore ;—the manner and 
overture,as unwise, impoliic,intemperate, &e. | delive ry of his speech was sensib! y felt by the 
fe Ponsonby differed com} ple tely from | whole house. 


to 





s friend Mr. Whitbread : saw no chaace| Mr. W ardle entered on his charges against 
whatever furan honourable peace in the over- | the Duke of York, by avowing the candoug 
ture. of his intentions, and the correctness of his 

Mr. Mathew Montague thought Buona- | conduct. ‘The accusations were open: no 
| man less deserved the character of jacobinism. 


parte’s cruelties, usurpations, &c. &e. might 
be * paralleled” in many instances. ‘There | The duke of York had pecuniary transactions 
was Ireland [Repeated calls ¢o order | to great extent, eat, oa to an hon. gent. 
induced Mr. M. to desist, without concluding f (Mr. Adam). He was aware of the ditheuliies 
his speech, } he had to encounter; bat would do his duty, 
Sir Francis Burdett foresaw no possibility | and the house could not but support him. 
f the success of Spain against France. The! Mr. Yorke declared that his remarks about 
spaniards had been sunk in ignorance for | jacobinism had no reference to the hon. 
“atures ; subject to the most despotic go- | member. 
vernment; their minds and habits bowed down Mr. Wardle first examined Dr. Thynne, 
to slavery : they endured the most dreadful | who having attended Mrs. Clarke several years 
of all human institutions—the Inquisition. | in his =, nal capacity, desired her to use 
Was astonished at the symptoms of patriot- | her influence with the duke of York whose 
ism displayed by such a nation, and by that | mistress she then was, to accelerate an ex- 
nation only ; but foresaw entire disappoint- | change between lieut.-col. Knight and in ajor 
ment. Would have been better pleased had | Brooke. (Effected July 30, 1805.] Offe red 
the address been amended by a request ta his | her £200, on the part of Mr. R. Knight, 
Majesty to turn out his present incapable and | lieut.-col. Knight's b Or rer} Mr. R. Knight, 
foolish ministers, &e. | acknew! leed that he had commissioned Dr. 
Lord Henry Petty declared his concurrence | ‘Thnnye, as the Dr. had stated; and that he 
inthe ger ieral sentiments of Sir Francis Bur- | sent £200 to Mrs. Clarke; who enjoined 
dett. seerecy. Mrs. M iry Ann Clarke admitted, 
Mr. Canning was astonished, that a noble- | that at the time referred to ‘* she was under 
man, who might rationally expect to assist in | the duke of York’s protection,”—recollected 
his M: yyesty’ scouncih ls, co. ld concur in 0} ne | the prot mise of £ 200.—ihe effeciuation of the 
ion with a gentleman who thought the goin: exchiange—-the receipt of the money==the 
try not worth saving. W ished Sir F. 3. | stating of the resultto the duke of York, to 
would turn his great talents to the welfare, | whom she shewed the money, and who sent 
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not the degradation of his country. | one of his servants to get one of the notes 
Motion for address carried without a divi- | changed. Col Wardle came to the know- 
si0n. | lege of the facts, as facts by his wntimacy 


Mr. Perceval gave notice of his intention | with witness; and by havin made free with 
torenew the bill prohibiting distillation from | a parcel of letters to her. Wi ness had qnars 
Corn in Great Britain, an 





d to prohibit impor | relled with the duke for not paving her allows 


tition of spirits tre 0) freland, where the for- | ance. Had threatened to expose hini: but 
1 } Ts ] ° .T 
mer bili vad been foutnd ineflee tal | denied that she wasa willing witness. ‘The 
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exchange was éffécted instantly, as. witness 
wanted the money to go out of town with. 

Col. Gordon proved that exchanges between 
officers were always laid before his majesty : 
the exchange in question, had been so. On 
the 23d he took orders for it from the com- 
mander-in-chief, who submitted it to his 
majesty on the 24th: it was gazetted 30th. 

House of Commons, Feb, 2.—Reat! a letter 
from adm.De Courey, in: returm for thanks é&c. 

Mr. Wardle moved for production: the 
books containing applications mace by sub- 
altern officers for promotion. 

Mr. VW hitbread desired Lo know from sir 
Arthur Wellesley, whether he received the 
salary of secretary of state for Ireland; while 
he was in Portugal? answered affirmatively 

Mr. Mitford, froth the Custom- house, pro 
duced acconnts of the bounties on fish for 
of the number 


supplying the London market ; 
le 


of ships employed in the Greenland wha 
fishery, also, an abstract of the accounts of 
the northern Jighihouses, for the last year. 
Sir A. Wellesley gave notice that he should 
move for increase ff ordnance in Ireland. 
Mr. Whitbread wished to know from the 
hon. buronet opposite (sir A. Wellesley) on 
what footing be held his incompatible civil 
and military commands at the same moment 
Sir A. Wellesley explained that from July 
to Ocuber he did receive his salary from 
Ireland, but during the greater part of that 
time he derived no emeolument from hi 
military command. The great expence at- 
tending a military command of the kind, and 
his not bcivg ina situation to defray such 
expence out of his private fortune, were his 
reasons for accepting of the emoluments of 
his civil office during that period. 
Lord Castlereagh, anticipating no opposi- 
tion, moved the second reading of Militia Bill. 
Mr. Fliiot objected to the principle and 
detail of the bill. The system on which we 
now acted he thought radically bad : coming 
year after year to propose the same plans, was 
ruinous. Jf he were rightly informed, 30 
guineas was now the current price for a 
militia-man ; it would soon be 50. How 
then could the noble Lord expect to raise men 
at 10 guineas? ‘The noble Lord, if he failed, 
had the ballot in reserve: but, whatever 





effect the ballot might have had in England | 
in Scot: | 


{which he did not profess to know), 
land it had almost swept the country of men. 
This balfot was but a tax—a tax by chance: 
it was throwing lots in a crowd, to tax those 
on whom the lot fell twenty, thirty, or fori 
pounds. The returns from the recruiting 
parties were in England extremely favourable 
to thesystem of limited service; (of 27,505 
men raised, 19,448 were for linsited service :) 
in Jreland they were not so. He supposed 
| 


the Insh could spend their whole lives in 


ghting 
ghting 
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Goks Wood defendéd the measure: asserted 
that the discipline of the regulars was not 
injured by admission of the militia: witness 
the conduct of our troops on the contineut, 
two-thirds of which had been drafied from 
{ the militia. He had, within a month, re- 
ceived twenty-two men, who had not cost 
him ten pounds per wan. <A serjeant had 
| lately enlisted, at Birmingham, 38 men; of 
' whom 30 were for un/iunited service, 

Sit I. Turton disapproved the plan; ner 
would he raise any more nen. Wished « 
know. the extent of our Jusses in men an: 

y: ridiculed the idea of Buonapart 
invading us, while we conmmanded the sea 
The ailitia was the constifudional defen: 
the country, and should not be dismantled 


) 
( ol. Ba tard cle errbe ] voiunieering moto t 


mone 


! ] } } 
Ne as prlogvncing GFUNKEN Hess ANd Gissipath 
i 


j =the principle was radicaily bad 

‘The Secretary at War thovght, in the pre 
sent state of the contineni, a great army wa 
indispensable, ‘ 
| Lord Castlereagh defended the bill: des- 


canted on the expediency, uf not the necessity, 
did neat thi: 


of . aupmenung 
| himself at liberty to expl what was intended 
to be doné wit!) the army 
direct the attention ot ventiemen to the det 


| of the army on the table,. which would fully 


‘ 


he begved leave t 


justify the measure 
House of Con wiaons, Fel 3 —Mr. Wa d 
moved in committee of supply, 130,000 sea 


| 
men for 1809, inclading’Si,400 marines. 

Wages fur 130,000 men, at 

£1. 17s, per man per month £3,126,000 
Wear and teas of ships dur- 
ing saine period at £i. IQs. 
per mab per MOMLN ......... 

Victuals for ditto, at £ 

per nan per month 

Two several sums of . 
1,500,000 veted to be raised by exchequer 
bills to replace others. 

Mr. Wardle continued the course of his 
charges against the Duke of York : explained 
part of his evidence on former sitting, as to 
his having seen Mrs. Clarke on Tuesday be- 
fore.—Long conversation of the members on 
| the subject. Examination of Duke of York's 
| servant, (who, only, had orders to attend on 
Mrs. Clarke) as to his having procured change 
for her £100 bank note, which he denied. 
Explanation of Mr. Adam, M. P. as to the 
rapid promotion of his son in the army ;—at- 
tributed to his meri¢. Anonymous letter to 
that gentleman, read by himn.—Inquiry pro- 
eeededon. Charge of undue promotion ot 
Capt. Maling ; who had been clerk to Mr. 
| Greenwood, Army Agent.—Col. Gordon 

examined at the bar, on this subjeet : ac- 
counted for the promotions of Capt. Maling. 
Long conversation among the members, rc 
peated. 


3,295,500 
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OFFICIAL GAZETTE INFORMATION, 


CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 


From July 1, to Decemler 31, 1808, 
@nciusive 
JULY 
2, Captured —the Dutch privateer brig 
Ams tellan, of 12 guns, and 60 men, by the 


‘Rosamond, Capt. Walker, June 20; ‘Bra- 
ganza, Spanish privateer, of | gun, 
men, by the Wolf, Lieut. Waller, co 
der, on the Jamaica station, May 1. 

». An Order in Council, by which the 
yelations of peace and amity are completely 
re-established between this 
Spain 

Q Dispatches fram General Spe nceer, da 
ted off Cadiz, 12, stating, that the 


French squadron, consisting OF fiv 


and o4 
mimnan- 


country 





June 


line anda frigate, having placed themselves 
in a defensive position in the Channel leading 
to the Caraccas, or Dock-yard, out of the 
reach of the guns of the fortresses, and having 
refused to submit, were attacked by the Spa- 
nish gun and mortar-boats, and by batteries 
e Leon. ‘The firing lasted 
the whole of June gth, and was resumed by 
the Spaniards on the morning of the 1oth, 
when a flag of truce was hoisted by the French 
admiral. This fleet surrendered on the 14th, 
after the erection of additional batteries. 

His Majesty’s permission to Lord Erskine 
to wear the Royal Order of Vasa, conferred 
upon him by his Swedish Majesty. 

12. Dispatches from General Spencer and 
Admiral Lord Collingwood, announcing the 
surrender of the French squadron in Cadiz, 
and that the Frei.ch troops were retiring in 
every direction towards Lisbon, except some 
very ins significant parties left to occupy the 
different ‘small forts and posts on the Spanish 
side of Portugal ; that the Portuguese people 
are rising in all parts, encouraged greatly by 
the presence of the English, ‘and that the 
Spanish frontier on the Guadiana is thus 
effectually secured from any attack of the 
French. 

Also, the sailing of Spanish commissioners 
to England, in the Revenge, for the purpose 
of treating with the British Government on 
subjects interesting to the two countries. 

General Spencer says :—‘* The Council of 
Seville, one of the principal provincial juris- 
dictions in Spain, isos laid hold of some 
statutes in their constitution, which authorise 
their rejecting the Supreme Council of Ma- 
drid, when that capital shali be in the power 
of foreign troops. They have Sadie as- 
sumed an independent authority in the name 
of Ferdinand VII, whom they have pro- 
claimed King; they have formally declared 
war against France ; 


Vou. V. (Lit, Pan 


on the side of th 


March 1809 } 





have appealed to the | 


| | 


sail of the | 


Oficial Gaxette 


Infor mation 


Spanish nation to 
supremacy has been acknowledged by the 
Councils of r provinces in Ar 
' dalasia they coliected from fifteen to twent 
thousand recular 





» ] } 
Several oune 


and have put arms 
in the hands of upwards of sixty thousand 


| peasants 
| 


troops. 


General Castanos is appointed 
commander-in-chief. Provincial Assem 
are forming in most of the] towns; they 
| have near four th vusand caval yoda lar 
| quantity of artillery, as Se isa foundery, 
aud one of the iar t le} is in Spain.” 
Lord C ittonaed ivs, June 15 An 
— has heen made to me this evening 
| by the Supreme Council at Seville and the 
| Governor of Cadiz, t ive a passport loa 
| Spanish frigate patch vessels, to 
| carry to the several governments and _presi- 
denctes in the West-ludies information of the 
events which have ha; p in Spain, and 
their instructions t ! ror 1 al 
| theta loop of war may ta out oflicers to 
that cduntry, w! presence thes im- 
portant ; this they urge in preference to their 
going ina Spanish vessel, as it will conveva 
proof of their connection with Great Bri- 
tain.” 
Capt. G. A. Creyke, of the I:clipse, off 
the Bar of Oporto (June 20), announces two 
revolutions haying taken place at Opor 





since June 10. After the Spaniards had de- 
livered the forts into the custody of the Por- 
tuguese, and the national c ylours were every- 
where hoisted, the French were again able 
to establish their authority in conscquence of 
the weak and undetermined measures of the 
Governor, Louis ‘Oliveira; they maintained 
it tillthe 1th, the d Ly of Cor; us Christi, a 
great national festival, when it had 
usual for the Portuguese regiments to attend 


been 


with colours Hying. The Governor, d’Oli- 
velfa, 10 consequence f orders from Janot, 
attempted to establish the French flug instead 


of the Portuguese at the procession. ‘Phi 
violent attack on the national custom offended 
the populace so greatly, that an attempt 
compromise on the part of the governor hz 
no effect ; and on the Sth, in the evening 
they tere excited to such a 
that, countepanced by th e 
rose, broke open the arsenals, and supplied 
themselves weit 25,000 stand of From 
this moment all French authority ceased ; 
aud ever; man, French, or suspected 
of being inclined 
arrested. The Bishop of 
governor, and an army of 20,000 men sent 
io meet the French, 
ainount of 300 within six leagues 








desree 
acgree i 


priests, the peopl P 
arms 
either 
to the French I}uierest, Was 


Oporto was elected 


who had advan 





A letter from Capt. Digby, of the Cossack, 
dated off St. Andero, June 25, states t 
with Capt. Daly, of the Comet, he had been 
employed in assisting th habitants of S 


Andero, against an expected aitac r 


Ya 
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French, and in bringing off such English, 
and others, as might wish to come away. 
The French havin J advanced to within a few | 
miles of the town, Capt. Daly, on the night 
Qf the 21st, spiked the guus in two forts, 
near the town At day-li; ht, on the morn- 
ing of the 22d, he says, ‘* we stood into the 
bay, and manned and armed two boats from 
each ship, under Capt. Daly, accompanied 
by Lieut. H. Herbert, of the Cossack, 
and Lieut. Read, of the Marines, with vo- 
Junteers. hey Jeft the Cossack soon after 
six o'clock, landed about eight, spiked all the 
guns in fort St. Salvador de-Ano, and fort 
Sedra, and wedged shot in the chambers of 
them, which renders them quite useless. The 
magazine was at some little distance, and had 
five hundred whole barrels of powder in it, 
besides other stores; part was thrown over 
the cliffs into the sea; the magazine was 
blown up about ten o'clock ; also, Fort Sedra. 

The two other forts, on the west side of the 
bay, they could not attem pt, as the surf wa 

too high. 
train, the French had entered the town, and 
a strong guard was expected at the forts ; 
the boats left the shore by eleven o'clock, and 
had just got round the pointof De Ano, when 
a considerable body of French dragoons aps 
peared on the hill, and took post near the 
smoking ruins of rose magazine.” 

A letter from Capt. G. H. L. Dunda 3 
dated Euryalus, in the Great Bi June 12, 
announces the burning of two large Danish 
vessels, fitted for the reception of troops ; 
_ the capture of a Danish gun-brig, of 

he lorgest dimensions, with 564 men, by the 
con ef the Euryalusand Cruiser, June 11. 

16. ‘The capture of La Vengeance, French 
privateer, of 9 guns and 86 men, by the Au- 
rora, Capt. Duer, in the West-Indies, May 


19. Accounts of the capture of the Ttalian 
brig Il Ronco, of 16 brass guns and 100 men, 
by the Unité, Capt. Campbell, also Le 
Grand Napoleon, French priv: sie of 4 guns 
i nd 38 men, by the Pylades, Capt. Bhgh; 
also a French tartan, bound for Tripoli, with 
700 musket-barre]s on board. 

Members returned to Parliament :—Bo- 
rough of Richmond, the Hon. Laurence 
Dundas, in ‘es e room of Arthur Shakespeare, 
Esq. accepted the Chiltern Hundreds —— 


"Town mal Port of Rye, William Jacob, of 


Dartmouth-street, Westminster, Esq. in the 
room of Sir William Elford, Bart. accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 

AUGUST, 

2. A letter from Capt. Bathurst, of the 
Salsette, off Norgen Island, announces the 
capture of the Russian cutter Apith, of 14 
euns and 61 men, four of whom were killed. 
Qn our side one man was killed. The prize, 


an excellent vessel, on!y two years old.— 


Before they set fire to the first | 
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| Capture pf the Danish privateer Aristides, of 
| O gugs aud 44 agen, by the Royalist, Capt. 
Niaxwell. 

6. Capt. Dix, of the Cygnet sloop, July 
27, announces the capture of the Danish brig 
privateer, ¢ “hristiua, of 14 guns and 60 men, 
formerly 20 English merchanunan. 

Q. Capt. Rand, of the Linde fatigable, of 
U: oe the 2d inst. captur 
of la Diane letter of marjue, of 74 gans and 
68 men. A letter from Capt. Inglefield, of 
the Bacchante, states the capture of the 
French brig Grafton, of 14 guns and 105 
men, off Jamaica. 

13. An Order for the Prorogation of Pai 
liament, from the 20th inst. to the ist of 
November 
| 16. Dispatches from Sir Hugh Dalrym- 

ple, Lord Collingwood, &c. announcing the 
| surrender of the French General, Dupont, 
tothe Spaniards, after the battle of Baylen. 
Capt. Whittingham, in his letter to Sir H. 
Dalrymple, dated Andujar, July 21, states 
in substance as follows :—IJt having been re- 
nisin that the division of the Marquis de 
Coupigny should join that of Major-Gen. 
Reding, in order to attack Baylen with the 
united force of the two divisions, while the 
| thitd division and the reserve should occupy 
the attention of the enemy by a feigned at- 
tack upon Andujar, Maj.-Gen. Reding en- 
‘tered Baylen July 18, at nine o'clock, with 
| little opposition. ‘The enemy retreated w- 
wards La Carolina. ‘The maj.-gen. wrote to 
the commander-in-chief for orders, whether to 
| advance against Andujar, or to pursue the 
} column which was retiring on La Carolina. 
| Gen. Castanos ordered him to advanée upon 

Andujar without delay. On the Joth, at 
| two o'clock in the morning, the general re- 
| ceived information of the retreat of the French 
| from Andujar. Lieut.-Gen, Pena, with the 
| reserve, was ordered to advance immediately 
| towards Baylen. The French began their 
| 
| 


announces the 


retreat at nine o'clock, P. M. 18th July. 
Gen. Reding informed the commander-in- 
chief, that he intended to march from Baylen 
| towards Andujar at three o'clock, A. M. 
igth July. At two o'clock, P. M. Gen. 
Pena’s advanced guard came up with the 
enemy. Atthis moment an express arrived 
| from Maj.-Gen. Reding, to inforin the lieut. - 
gen, that he had been engaged with the di- 
i vision of Gen. Dupont from three o'clock in 
the morning till eleven ; that he had repulsed 
the French, and remained master of the field 
of battle. The guns of the advanced guard 
of Lieut.-Gen. Pena’s division had scarcely 
begun to fire when a flag of truce arrived to 
treat of a capitulation. Lieut.-Gen. Pena 
| halted and formed his division upon the 
heights of Umbla, three miles from Baylen ; 


between four and five o'clock Gen. Casterick, 
aid-de-camp to Buonaparte, was sent by Gen. 
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Dupont to treat with Gen. Castanos in per- 
son. At nine o'clock, P. M. Maj.-Gen. 
Reding informed the Lieut.-Gen. that during 
the truce he had been treacherously attacked 
by Gen. Wedel, from La C varolina, with 6000 
men; and that ‘the battalion of Cordova had 
been-surprised and taken prisoners, with two 
field-pieces. The negociations lasted till the 
evening of the 20th. The Marquis Coupigny 
was detached with his division to take imme- 
diate possession of the passes of Sierra Morena. | 
During the negociations, Gen. Castanos re- 
ceived an inte rcepted dispatch from the Duke 
of Rovera to Dupont, ordering him to retreat 
immediately upon Madrid, as the army of | 
Gallicia was rapidly advancing. This deter- 
mined the general to admit the capitulation of 
Gen. Wedel. 

French Force.—Division of Dupont, 8000 
rank and file ; 
tal, 14,000. —— Spanish Force. — Reding, 
(000 ; Coupiguy, 5000; Pena, 6000; Jones, 
5000.—Total, 25,000.—One half peasantry. 

Nearly 3000 of the French killed and 


wounded —From 1000 to 1200 of the Spa- | 


niards killed and wounded. 

Terms of Capitulation.—The_ division of 
Gen. Dupont prisoners of war. The division 
of Gen. Wedel to deliver up their arms till 
their arrival at Cadiz, where they are to be 
embarked and sent to Rochefort. 

The division of Gen. Dupont is also to re- 
turn to France by Rochefort. 

Lieut.-Col. Doyle, at Corunna, and Major 
Roche, at Oviedo, write, 8th and oth of At- 
gust, to Viscount Castlereagh, that letters 
from respectable authorities at Madrid, also 


division of Wedel, 6000.—To- | 


le Information. (1222 
oft Columbo, having brought in the Pied- 
montaise French frigate, totally dismasted. 
which she captured after an action renew “ 
three successive days, and on the last di ry the 
| excellent and gallant officer, C apt. Hardinge, 
| was unfortunately killed.—The ‘St. liorenzo 
| had 13 killed, and 24 wou: ided; the Pied- 
| montaise had 50 killed, and 100 wounded. 
Capt. Da ly, of the Comet, August 11, at 
sea, informs of the capture of the Syiphe, 
Krench national brig of war, of 18 guns, and 
gO men. She was in company with another 
brig and acorvette, each equal in force to the 
| : vomet but notwithstanding this superiority, 
‘apt. Daly gave chace, and coming up with 
an Sylphe (who was most shamefully de- 
serted by her comrades), she struck, after a 
| close action of 20 minutes, in which her se- 
} cond lieutenant and six men were killed, and 
| five severely wounded. Not a man was hurt 
on board the Comet, though her sails and 
rigging were much cut. ‘The Sylphe is a very 
| fine copper-bottomed vessel and a fast sailer. 
20. Capt. Skeene, of the Guerriére, an- 
nounces the capture, July 17, of a French 
| privateer, late his Majesty's cutter Barbara, 
| of 12 guns, and gO men. ‘The captain adds, 
that she was discovered in the track of the va- 
luable Jamaica fleet, under convoy of the 
Veteran, of which she had obtained most ac- 
curate information as to their strength, num- 
ber, and situation, from the master of an 
American brig, who had himself claimed 
and received the protection of that convoy, 
which he betrayed to the enemy in 24 hours 
after parting company. 
Capt. Caulfield, of the Russell, Dec. 5, 


‘ 





public Gazettes, had been received, stating, 
that on the 2oth of July, in the evening, the 
French began the evacuation of Madrid. On 
the GOth the evacuation continued; on the 
‘Ist, Joseph Buonaparte, with the remainder | 
of his troops, quitted the capital for Segovia. | 
This was attributed to the French havi ing res 
ceived an account of the surrender of General 
Dupont. 

The French carried with them all the art!l- 
lery and ammunition they could find means | 
to convey, spiked the cannon, a: ad damaged 
the pow der they left behind; they also plun- | 

| 


| 
| 





dered the palaces and the treasury ; ; they were 
followed by the Spanish ministers who had 
acted under the French, aud, in general, by 
all the French settled at Madrid. 

Capt. Canipbell, of the Unité, off Bermnda, 
Jone’ 1, anuounces the c capture of the Nettuno 
and Jeulie, two Italian brigs of war, of 10 
cuns and 150 men each. None hurt on board 
the Unité; the Nettuno had 27 killed or 
drowned, and 13 wounded ; the Teulie had 5 

led, and 16 wounded. 

Capt. G. Byng, of the Belliqueux, off 
Point dw Galle, March 13, states his Majes- 
ty's ship St. Piorenzo that moruing anchored 








| states the capture of the French privateer 


l’Adéle, of 8 guns, and 143 men, from the 
Isle of France. 

23. Capt. Austen, of the 
states his capturing la Jeune Estel 
privateer, of 4 guns, and 75 men. 

\ Congé d’Elire, empowering the Dean 
ind C hapter of the c 
tol toelect a Bishop of that S 
translation of the Right Rev 
John, late Bishop thereof, to the See of He- 


Indian sloop, 
ec, EF re neh 


cathedr uchuren oO; Bris- 
se, void by the 


e 
Father in God, 


reford ; his Majesty recommending the Rev 
Wom. L ort Mansell, D. D. 

o4, nerd — Dispatches from 
Admiral Keats, ant yUucING the liberation ot 
the Spanish troops in Denmark. Admiral 





Keats writes, At g. er :—** Ky am immediate 
and zealous pursuit of the mensures recom- 
mended in the duplicate of instructions re 
ceived by the Musquito on ihe Sth instant, 
his Excellency the "Marq uis de la Romana, 
and nearly 6000 of the Spauish troops under 
his command, wked this morping 
at Nyborg, which place he touk possession of 
on the Oth. 

By a con 
than 1000 hate joined us 





were em! 


(nation of thes same plan, more 
this miorniug, by 
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sea, from Jutland, and another thousand are 

thrown into Langelaud, to strengthen the 

post held by the Spanish forces in that island, 

where itis proposed to land the remainder, 

the moment circumstances of weather will 

permit our moving. 

No doubt could be entertained of the ho- 
nour and patriotism of soldiers, who, indig- 
nant at the proposal of deserting their alle- 
siance, though surrounded by hostile batta- 
lions, planted their colours in the centre of a 
circlethey formed, and swore on their knees 
to be faithful to their country. All were 
equally anxious of returning to it. But one 


regiment in Jufland was too distant and too | 
critically situated to effect its escape ; and two 


in Zealand, after having fired on the French 
Gen. Frision, who commanded them, and 
killed one of his aides-de-camp, have been 
disarmed 

Some untoward circumstances having occa- 
sioned suspicion, and made a premature exe- 
cution of the plan necessary, the wind and 
current being adverse, I left the Superb on 
the 8th, and went in my barge to the Bruns 
wick, off Nyborg, and two hours after my 
flag was hoisted. On the oth the general 
took possession of the town. 

Although the Danish garrison yviclde 
circumstances, an armed brigof 18 guns, the 
Fama, aud a cutter, the Salorman, of 12, 
he | the town, re- 


} 
ag t 


moored across the harbour nea 


jected all remonstrance on th part ol the 
Danes, and every offer of sec 

the general and myself. The red: 
these vessels being absolutely necessary, and 


the Spanish general unwilling to act hostile!y 


q } 
against Denmark, such small vessels and boats 


could be collects d were put ur ler the com- 


mand of Capt. M‘Namara, of the Edear, 
hed and took them. On this occa- 
sion T have to lament the loss of Lieut. Har- 
vey, an oflicerof much merit, of the Super 
and two seamen wounded; the enemy ha 
seven killed, and 13 wounded. ; 

The Spaniards, irritated at this oppositic 
departed it some measure from the genera 
intention, and fired some shot at them befor 
they struck, 

Fifty-seven sloops or doggers found im tl 
port, were fitted by the scamen, into which 
great part ol the artillery, baggage and store 
were embarked that night and the follow 
day, and removed to the Point of Slypshan 
four miles from Nyborg, where the army was 
embarked sately, and without opposition, thi 
inorning, votwithstanding the very unfayoufa- 
ble state of the weather, and they are now 
under the protection of his Majesty's ships at 

* the anchorage off the island of Sproe. 

Every unavoidable act of hostility was :i- 
gidly abstained from, for I did not consider it 
any to bring away the brig and cutter that 
rejected our offer of security, and forcibly op- 
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| posed our entrance, T even undertook to |i- 
| berate the vessels employed as transports, pro- 
| vided no interruption was made by any to the 
| peaceable embarkation of our friends. 

It is not sy to express the joy felt by 
every class of the army at this event. The 
regiment of Zamora made a match of 18 Da- 
nish miles in 2) hours.” 

27. Capture of the Danish privateer Mo- 
sin, of one gun, and 11 men, witha Dutch 
gun-boat, of three guns, and 26 men, by the 
boats of the Rosamond and Redbreast, in the 
rivers Jade and Weser. Capture of four small 

vateer schooners, inthe West I[n- 
Morne Fortunée, Che- 


French | 
dies, by the Bellette, 
rub, and Ninirod, 

30. The King’s grant to the Rev. John 
Banks Jenkinson, Clerk, M. A. of the pl u 
i Canon or Prebendary of the 
void by the 


and dignity oO 
cathedral church of Worcester, 
| resignation of Dr. James Plumtre 

Member returned to Parliament.—County 
of Clare.—Augustine Fitzgerald, of Canigo 
ran, Esq. in the room of Hon. Francis Na- 
thaniel Burton, who has accepted the oflice 
of Escheator of Munster. 

SEPTEMBER 


; Capture of the French lugger privatee 
Foud: yant, of 10 euns and 15 men, by the 


Linnet, Lieut. Tracey, off Cherbourg, Au 


ist 50 

The grant of a Paron tage loo Je that 
Loven, of Liscombe-House, Bucks, Bart. 
Great-Britain remainders to the ns of Eli 


zaveth Lovett, his eldest daughter, and of 
Leutta Lovett and Arabella Lovett, tw 
i laughters. 
Eixtrao dinary (same date).—Sir A. Wel- 
lesléy, under date head juarters, Caldas, Aus 








if describes au affair of the advanced posts 
Lourinha, occasioned by the eagerness of 


* 4} 
ult of the enemy 


the Mnglish troops in p 


Phe battle of Roleia, Aug 17, 4s described 

by Sir Arthur, in his letter of that date, a 
corisistiny 1 an attack made by the British 
iroops on t French under Gen. Laborde, 
tre posted among he hills, and in the 

passes, with about 6000 men, of which about 
OO we Iry, with five pieces of cannon 

The British, formed into three columns, with 
1200 Portuguese infantry, moved about se- 





ven o'clock in the- morning; the riflemer 





‘ leiached to keep up the communica- 
tion between the centre and left colmuns. 
"Phe passes were all difitcult of access, and 


sue of them were well defended by the ene- 
my, particularly that which was attacked by 
the @gth and oth regiments. These regi- 
ments attacked with the greatest impetuosity, 
ind reached the enemy before those whose 
attacks were to -be made on their flanks : the 
defence of the enemy was desperate, and it 
' was in this attack principally that we sus- 
tained the loss which we have to lament, 
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Vi ial Gazette Information, 


particularly of that eallant officer th Hon. 


Lieutenant Colon 1] Ke, who d invujshed 
himself upon this oceaston, ‘ 
The enemy was, however, driven from 
ill the positions he had taken im the passes of 
the mountains, and our troops were advan- 
ced in the plains on their top For a consi- 
derable length of time the 2gthand oth regi- 
nients alone were advanced to t! 5 point. ‘The 
enemy here made three most gallant attac! 
1 the 209th and oth regiments, with a 


iw to cover the retreat of his defeated 


rmy ; in il of which he was, however, 


| 
want of cavalry ; 
; } 


thealty of bringing up th 


and secondiy, to the 
passes of the 


succeeded in effeeting his 
tin ¢ od ord r, owlt F principally, ti 


vyountains with celerity a sufficient number 


ftroops, and of cannon, to support those 


which had first ascended, The loss of the 
enemy has, however, been very great; and 


eft three pieces of cannon in our hands. 
Return of the Killed, Wounded, ane 


Vissing,—1 Lientenant-Colonel, 2 Captain 


orse, killed; 1 Lieut.-Col. 3 Mayors, ¢ 
Captains, 8 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 1 Staff 
20 Serieants, 295 Rank and 
wounded - 8 € ipt. 3 
Drunimer; 68 Rank and File, m 


Lieutenants, 1 Serjeant 


Sir Harry Burrard, writing to Lord Castle- 


reagh, from Head Quarters, Maceira, Aug 


2t, savs:—** On my landing this morning 


| 


I found that the enemy’s attack had already 


uimeneed, and [ was fortunate enough to 
reach the field of action in time to witness 


2nd approve ofevery disposition that had been, 
nd was afterwards made by Sir Arthur Wel- 


ley H his co: pre hensive mind turnishing 
dy resource in every emergency, and ren- 
ering it quite unnecessary to direct any alte- 





ration.” 
Arthur Wellesley thus describes the 
ttle of Vimiera, in his letter of Ang. 21 :— 
The village of Vimiera stands in a_vailey 
tong which runs the river Maceira ; at 
the back and to the westward and northward 
f this village is a mountain, the western 
sea, and the east- 


point of which touches the 
er 18 separated by a deep ravine from the 


heights, over whieh passes the road which 
leads from Lourinha and the northward to 
Viriera. ‘The greater part of the infantry, 


! 
ies 
uit 


the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, and 8th brigac 
were posted ou this mountain, with ¢ 
pieces’ of artillery ; 
brigade being on the right, Major Genera 
Fey cuson’s On the left, having one batt ili mn 
n the hei ghts, separated {rom the oe uptain, 
To the southward and eastward, brig.-gen 
Vane was posted with bis riflemen ‘adie 50th 
régiment, and Brig-Gen. Anstruther with 
his brigade, with balf a brigade of six-poun- 
dex, and half a brigade of mine-pounders, 








Serjeants, 63 Rank and File, 1 
t t, 
File, 2 horses, 


l 


) 


Major-General Hill's | 


; 1 
' diiven back only 
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which had been‘ordered to the position in the 
course of last night. 

‘« "The cavalry and the reserve of artillery 
were tu the valles 

‘«« The enemy first appeared at eight o'clock 

| in the morning, in large bodies of cavalry on 
our left upon the heights on the road to 
Lourinha ; and it was soon vbvious that the 


ittack would be made upon cur advanced 
wuard, and the left of our position; and 


Major-General Ferguson's brigade was imm 
diately moved across the ravine to the 
| d to Eourinha 


heights, on the ro » with thr 


pieces of cannon; he was followed successive 
ly by Brigadier-General Nightingale with hi 
brigade, and three pieces of cannon; Briga- 
‘ ° } 
dier-Geveral A id with his brigade, and 
Brigadier-General Bowes with his brigade ; 
and Major-General Hill was moved to the 
centre of the m iin on which the great 


body of the infantry had been posted, as 

| support ; and as a reserve to the whole army 

The enemy’s atta began in several 
a upon the whole of the troops 

his height.; on the left they 

withst aiditig the fire of the riflemen, close to 

the 50th regiment, and were checked and 

y the bayonets of that 


iG anced, note 











corps The 2d battalion, 43d regiment, 
was likewise closely engaged with them in the 
road which leads into Vimicra ; a part of that 


corps having been ordered into the cliurch- 
\ ird to prevent them from penetrating Into 
On the right of the position they 
were repulsed by the bayonets of the g7th 
regiment, which cory 3 was successfully sup- 
ported by the 2d battalion, 52d regiment, 
which, by an advance in column, took the 
enemy in flank. 

At length, after a most 
the enemy was driven back in confusion trom 
this attack with the Joss of seven piece of 
cannon, maany prisouers, and a great num! 
of officers and soldiers killed a 
He was pursued by the detachment of the 
20th Jight dragoons, but the 
were so much superior in numbers, that 
detachment has suffered much, and Liexte- 
nant Colonel Taylor was unfortunately-killed. 

Nearly at the same time the e emy’s alt 
commenced upon the heights on the roa 
Lourinha. < was supported by a 
large body of nd was made with the 
usual impetuosity of the French troops. It 
was received with steadi by Major-Gene 
ral Ferguson's brigade, consisting of the 36th, 
40th, and 71st regiments ; and these corps 
c harged as soon as the enemy approached 
them, who gave way, and they continued to 

advance upon him, supported by the 82d, one 
of ihe corps of Brigadier-General Nightingale’s 
brigade, which, as the ground “extended, 
afterwards formed a part of the first line ; by 
ihe 2gth regiment, aud by Brigadier-Gene- 
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perate contest, 
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ral Bowes’s and Ackland’s brigades, while 
Brigadier-General Crauford’s brigade, and 
the Portuguese troops, in two lines, advan- 
ced along the height on the left. In the 
advance of Major-Geueral Ferguson’s brigade 
six pieces of cannon were taken from the 
enemy, with many prisoners, and vast num- 
bers were killed and wounded. 

«« The enemy afterwards made an attempt 
to recover a part of his artillery by attacking 
the 7st and 82d regiments, which were 
halted in a valley in which it had been taken. 
These regiments retired from the low grounds 
in the valley to the heights, where they 
halted, faced about, fired, and advanced 
upon the enemy, who had by that time arri- 
vedin the low ground, and they thus obliged 
him again to retire with great loss 

‘* Jn this action, in which the whole of 
the French force in Portugal was employed 
under the command of the Duke D’ Abrantes 
(Junot) in person, in which the enemy was 
certainly superior in cavalry and artillery, 
and in which not more than half of the 
British army was actually engaged, he has 
sustained a signal defeat, and has lost thirieen 
pieces of cannon, twenty-three ammunition 
waggons, with powder, shells, stores of all 
descriptions, and twenty thousand rounds of 
musket ammunition. One general officer 
(Beniere) has been wounded and taken _pri- 
soner, and a great many officers and soldiers 
have been killed, wounded, and taken.” 

A French gencral officer, supposed to be 
General Thiebault, the chief of the staff, was 
found dead upon the field of battle. 

1 Lieutenant Colonel, 1 Captain, 2 Lieu- 
tenants, 3 Serjeants, 128 rank and file, 30 
horses, killed ; 3 Majors, 10 Captains, 19 
Lientenarts, 3 Ensigns, 2 staff, 27 Ser- 
eants, 4 Drummers, 466 rank and file, 12 
Teter wounded ; 1 Captain, 1 Lieutenant, 
1 Serjeant, 2 Drummers, 46 rank and file, 
1 horse, missing. 

Relurn of Ordnance taken: 1 six pounder, 
4 four pounders, 2 three pounders, 6 five and 
a half inch howitzers; 2 ammunition wag- 
fons, 21 Portuguese ammunition cars; 40 
horses, 4 mules; powder, shells, and stores 
of all descriptions, and about twenty thousand 
pounds of musket ammunition. 

6. The capture, by the Sybille sloop, 


Capt. Upton, of the French brig corvette | 


Official Gazette Information, 





} 
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Ghur, Sept. 4, 1803, and of Delhi, Sept. 9, 
and of the exemplary conduct of this corps 
during the period it has served in India. 

13. A Conge dElire empowering the 
Dean and Chapter of the cathedral church of 
Ely to elect a Bishoo of that See, void by the 
death of the Right Rev. Father in God Dr. 
James Yorke , his Majesty recommended the 
Right Rev. Father in God Dr. Thomas Dam- 
pier, now Bishop of Rochester. 

16. Extraordinary.—Dispatches from Sir 
H. Dalrymple, relating to the evacuation of 
Portugal by the French.—Sir Hew, in his 
dispatch, dated Head-Quarters, Cintra, Sept. 
3, says:—** As I landed in Portugal entirely 
unacquainted with the actual state of the 
French army, and many circumstances of a 
local and incidental nature, which doubtless 
had great weight in deciding the question ; 
my own opinion in favour of the expediency 
of expelling the French army from Portugal, 
by means of the Convention the late deteat 
had induced the French General in Chief to 
solicit, instead of doing so by a continuation 
of hostilities, was principally founded on the 
great importance of time, which the season 


| of the year rendered apenas valuable, and 


} 





| 
| 


Fspiegle, of 16 guns and 85 men, cow- | 


manded by M. Maujovan, Capitain de Fre- 
gate, six days from L’Orient, with secret 
orders. 

10. His Majesty's permission to the 24th 
regiment of light dragoons, in addition to 
any other badges to bear in its colours and on 
its appointments, the Llephant, with the 
word ‘* Hindooséan” inscribed around it, in 
commemoration of the distinguished valour 
displayed by this corpsin the battle of Alli- 





which the enemy could easily have consumed 
in the protracted defence of the strong places 
they occupied, had terms of Convention been 
refused them.—When the suspension of arms 
agreed upon, the army und.r the com- 
mand of Sir John Moore had not arrived, 
and doubts were even entertained whether so 
large a body of nen could be landed on an 
open and a dangerous beach; and that being 
eflected, whether the supply of so large an 
army with provisions from the ships could be 
provided for, under all the disadvantages to 
which the shipping were exposed. During 
the negociation, the former difliculty was 
overcome by the activity, zeal, and intelli- 








Wa 


| gence of Capt. Malcolm, of the Donegal, 
} and the officers and men under his orders; 


but the possibility of the latter seems to have 
been at an end, nearly at the moment when 
it was no longer necessary.” 

The Preliminary ‘Treaty, between Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley and General Kellermann, 


consists of nine articles, to the same effect as 


the first nine of the Definitive Treaty, except 
that in Article VII. it is agreed that the 
neutrality of the harbour of Lisbon shall be 
acknowledged as far as regards the Russian 
Fleet ; and that though the English Fleet and 
Army may be in possession of the port, the 
Russian Fleet shall not be disturbed, nor 
nursued, whenever it may put to sea, except 
after the period fixed by the maritime laws. 
The articles of the Definitive Convention, 
signed by General Murray and General Kel- 
lermann, and ratified by General Junot, the 
French Commander-in-Chief, August 30, are 
as follows:—Art. I. All the places and forts 
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in the kingdom of Portugal, occupied by the 
french troops, shall be delivered upto the 


Official Gazette Information. 
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army. ‘They are to be taken care of whilst 
| they remain in this country at the expence of 


Peitish army in the state in which they are at | the British government, under the condition 


period of the signature of the present 
Convention.—IJ. The French troops shall 
evacuate Portugal with theirarms and baggage ; 
they shall not be considered as prisoners of 


war, and on their arrival in France they shall | 


be at liberty to serve. —III. The Kuglish go- 
vernment shall farnish the means of convey- 
anee. for the French army, which shall be 
disembarked in any of the ports of France 
between Rochefort and L’Orient inclusively. 
—IV. The French army shall carry with it 


I} its artillery of French ca*bre, with the } 


horses belonging to it, and the tumbrils, 
upplied with sixty rounds per gun. All 


other artillery, arms, and ammunition, as | 


also the military and naval arsenals, shall be 
yiven up to the British army and navy, in the 


state in which they may be at the period of 


the rati‘ication of the Convention.—V. The 


French army shall carry with it all its equip- | 


ments, and all that is comprehended under 
he name of the property of the army; that 
s to say, its military chest, and carriages 


attached to the Field Commissariat and Field | 
Hospitals, or shall be allowed to dispose of | 
| teries, as faras the L 


such part of the same ou its account as the 
Commander-in-Chief may judge it unneces- 


“ry to embark. In like manner, all indi- 


viduals of the Armv shall be at liberty to | 


dispose of their private property of every 


description, with full security hereafter for | 
}and ammunition, “The 


the purchasers.—VI. ‘he cavalry are to em- 
bark their horses, as also the generals and 





other officers of all ranks. It is however | 


fully understood that the means of conveyance 


for horses at the disposal of the British com- | 
| give notice of the present Convention to the 


manders are very limited; some additional 
conveyance may be procured in the port of 
Lisbon ; the number of horses to be embark- 
ed by the troops shall not exceed six hundred, 
and the number embarked by the staff shail 
not exceed two hundred. Atall events, every 
ficility will be given to the French army to 
dispose of the horses belonging to it which 
cannot be embarked.—VIL. In order to faci- 
litate the embarkation, it shall take place in 
three divisions, the last of which will be 
principally composed of the garrisons of the 
places, of the cavalry, the artillery, the sick, 
ajd the equipment of the army. ‘The first 
division shall embark within seven days of 
the date of the ratification, or sooner, if 


possible —VII1. The garrison of Hlvas, and | 
its forts, and of Peniche and Pabmeia, will | 
| laid npon their property, moveable or ime 


be embarked at Lisbon; that of Alimaida at 
Oporto, or the nearest harbour. 
be accompanied on their march by British 


Phey will | 


of the same being reimbursed by France when 
| the final evacuation is effected. The English 
; government will provide tor their return to 
France, which shall take place by detach- 


ments of about one hundred and fifty or twe 


hundred men atatime. A suflicient number 
of French medical otlicers shall be left behind 
to attend theu.—X. As soon as the vessels 
employed to carry the army to France shall 
have disembarked it in the harbours specified, 
or in any other of the ports of France to 


weather may force them, 


wihiic b stress of 
| e given them to return to 
England without delay, and see 


{ 


rity against 
capture until their arrival ina friendly port.— 
} 4. The French army shall be concentrated 
1 in Lisbon, and within a distance of about 
| two leagues frow it. “Phe English army will 
approach within three leagues of the cap tal, 
and will be so placed as to leave about one 


—X Lk. a he 


league between the two armi 


forts of St. Julien, the Bugio, and Caseaes 
1.1 i 

shall be ocenpied by the Hritish troops on the 
ratification of the Convention. Lisbon and 


its citadel, together with the forts and bate 
zaretto or ‘Trofuria on 
“egy 


one side, and Fort St. Josepli on the other, 


inclusively, shall be given up on the embark- 
ation of the second division, as shall also the 
harbour and all armed vessels in it of every 
description, with their rigging, sails, stores, 


fortresses of Elvas, 

Almaida, Peniehe, and Palmela shall be 

fiven Up as soon as t 
| 


ie British troops can 
arrive to occupy them. In the meantime the 
general in chief of the British army will 
garrisons of those places, as also to the tro ps 
before them, in order to puta stop to all fur- 
ther hostilities. —XIL1 
be named on both sides, to regulate and 
accelerate the execution of the arrangements 
agreed upon.-NIV. Should there arise 
doubts, as to the meaning of any article, it 
will be explained favourably to ‘the French 
army.—XV. Krom the date of the ratification 
of the present Convention, all arrears of eon- 
tributions, requisitions, or claims whatever, 
of the French government, agaist subjects 
of Portugal, or any other individuals residing 
in this country, founded on the ocenpation of 
Portugal by the French troops in the month 
of December 1807, which may not have been 
paid up, are cancelled, and all sequestrations 


Commissaries shall 


moveable, are removed, and the free disposal 
of the same is restored to the proper owners. 


Commissaries charged with providing for their | —NVI. All subjects of France, or of powers 


subsistence and accommodation.—IX. All 
the sick and wounded who cannot be embark- 


ed with the troops are entrasted to the British 


in friendship or alliance with France, donii- 
ciliated in Portugal, or accidentally in this 
country, shall be protected. Their property 


a 












































































of every kind, moveable and immoveable, 
shall be respected, and they shall be at liberty 
either to accompany the French army or to 
remain in Portugal. In either case their 
property is guaranteed to them, with the 
liberty of retaining or of disposing of it, and 
passing the produce of the sale thereof into 
France, or any other country where they may 
fix their residence, the space of one year being 
allowed them for that pury ose.—It is fully 
understood that shipping ts excepted from this 
arrangement, oniv, however in so far as re- 
gards leaving the port, 
stipulations above-mentioned can be ma 
pretext of any commer yal 
XVII. No native of Portuga! shal! be ren- 
ered accountable for his polttical conduct 
the peiiod of the occupation of this 


and that none of the 
le the 





specu vic =< 


guring 
country by the French army; and all! those 
who have continued in the exercise of their 
plovments, or who have accepted situation 
under the French werninent, are placed 
under the protection of the British Comman- 
ders; they shall sustain no injury in their 
yersons OF property, 1t not having been at 
their option to be obedient, or not, to the 
French government; they are also at liberty 
to avail themselves of the stipulations ot the 
16th Article.—XVIIL. The Spanish troops 
detained on board ship in the port of Lisbon, 
shall be given up to the commander-in-chiet 
of the British army, who engages to obtain 
of the Spaniards to restore such French cub- 
yects, either military or civil, as may have 
heen detained in Spain without being taken 
in battle, or in consequence of military ope- 


rations, but on occasion of the occurrences of 


the 2oth cf last May, and the days iinmedi- 
ately following-—XIX. There shall be an 
immediate exchange established for all ranks 
of prisoners made in Portugal stnce the com- 
mencement of the present hostilities —XX. 
Hostages of the rank of field-officers shall 
be mutually fornished on the part of the 


British army and navy, and on that of the | 


French army, for the reciprocal guarantee 
of the present Convention. The officer of 
the British army shall be restored on the 
completion of the articles which concern 
the army 

disembarkation of the French troops in their 
own country. The like is to take place on 
the part of the French army.—XXI. It 

i} 


shall be allowed to the general in chief of 


the French army to send an officer to France 
wiih intelligence of the present Convention. 
A vessel will be furnished by the British 
Admiral to convey him to Bourdeaux or 
Rochefort.—XXI]. The British admiral will 
be imvited to accommodate his Excellency 
ihe commander-in-chief and the other prin- 
cipal officers of the French army, on board 
of ships of war. : 

The s ined are additional articles.— 
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Art. I. The individuals in the civil employ- 
ment of the army wade prisoners, either by 
the British troops, or by the Portuguese, in 
any part of Portugal, will be restored, as is 
customary, without exchange.—II. The 
French army shall be subsisted from its own 
magazines wp to the day of embarkation ; the 
garrisons up to the day of evacuation of the 


| fortiesses.x—T'he remainder of the magazines 


' self with the 


shall be delivered over in the usual form to 
the British government, which charges it- 
subsistence of the men and 
horses of the army from the above-mentioned 
periods, till their arrival in France, under 
the condition ef their being reimbursed by 
the French government for the excess of the 


i 


expence beyond the estimation to be made 





and the officer of the vavy on the | 


| 
| 


by both parties of the value of the magazines 
delivered up to the Briush army.—The pro- 
visions on board the ships of war 1 possession 
of the French army, will be taken on ac- 
count by the British government, in lke 
manner with the magazines of the fortresses 
—II]. The general commanding the British 
troops will take the necessary measures for 
re-establishing the free circulation of the 
means of subsistence betweew the country 
and the capital. 

The naval dispatches consist of a letter 
from Sir C. Coiton, dated off the Tagus, 
September 3, aud inclosing a copy of the 
ibove Convention. ‘The British troops, con- 
sisting of the 3d and 42d regiments, were 
landed on the 2d, to occupy the forts of 
Cascaes, St. Antonio, St. Julien, and the 
Bugta. 

Another Jetter from Sir C. announces the 
surrender of the Russian fleet, on the sub- 
sequent conditions ; and adds, that Rear 
Admiral Tyler has been directed to super 
intend the first division, and proceed with it 
to Spithead :—Art I. The ships of war of 
the Emperor of Russia, now in the ‘Tagus, 


| as specified in the annexed list, shall be 


delivered up to Adiniral Sir Charles Cotton 
immediately, with all.their stores as they 
now are, to be sent to England, and there 
held as a deposit by his Britannic Majesty, 
to be restored to his Imperial Majesty, with- 
insix months after the conclusiou of a peace 
between his Britannic Majesty and his Im- 
perial Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias. —I1. Vice Admiral Siniavin, with 
the officers, sailors, and marines, under his 
command, to return to Russia, without any 
condition or stipulation respecting their future 
services ; to be conveyed there in men of 
war, or proper vessels, at the expence of his 
Britannic Majesty. 

List of the Russian Ships.—Twerday, 
Vice Admiral Siniavin, Captain du ier rang. 
Melayoil, of 74 guns, and 736 men.— 
Skoroy, of 60 guns, and 524 men.—Ste. 
Helene, of 74 guns, and 598 men.—S 
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Cofael, of 74 guns, and 610 men.—Rat- 
zan, of 66 guns, and 549 men.—Silnoy, 
of 74 guns, and 604 men.—Motelmoy, of 
c4euns, and 529 men.—Rafael, of 80 guns, 
ind 646 men.—Fregatte Kilduyn, of 26 
cuns, and 222 men.—Yarrowslaval, 74 guns, 
and 567 men.—Total—5635 men. 
[A hisiory of the above Convention, with 


the opinion of his majesty sand of th: Court of 


Inquiry holden thereon, and of th: generals 
composing that gig Is given in page 985, 
xe. of this volume. 

17. A letter fons ©: iptain Mason, of the 
Daphne, to Sir J. Saumarez, 9 
ihe capture of me Acutiff Danish schooner. 

20. Dispatches from Sir J. Saumarez an d 

rS. Hood. Sir S. Hood’s letter, dated Cen- 
taur, off Rogerswick, Aug. 27, states that 
ie Russtan squadron, under the comma: 
of Vice-Adm. Hanickhoff, after being chased 
thirty-four hours by his Swedish Majesty's 
squadron under Rear Adm. Nauckhoff, ac- 
companied by the Centaur and the Impla- 
cable, has been forced to take shelter in the 
sh of Rogerswick, with the loss of one 
ship of 74 guns. The Rassian squi adron ap- 
peared off Oro Road on the 23d. ‘The ar- 
rangement for quitting that anchorage, after 
his Swedisit Maj sstv’s ships from Jungta 
Sound had joined Rear-Adim. Nauckhoftt, 
were complete ed on the evening of me 24th. 
Farly the next morning the whole force put 
to sea; soon after the Russian fleet was 
discovered off Hango Udd, 1 N. E. 
every sail was pressed by his Swedis h Ma- 
jesty’s squadron. From the sup erior sailing 
of the Centaur and Im plac: ible, they were 
soon in advance : at the close of the evening 
the enemy were not far off, in disorder. On 
the 26th, about five o’clock, the Implacable 
was able to bring the leewardmost line-of- 
battle ship to close action: although the 
enemy ’s ship fought with the greatest bravery, 
she was silenced in about twenty minutes 5 ond 


announcing 
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only the near approach of the enemy’s whole | 


fleet could have prevented her then falling, 
her colours and pendant being both down.— 
The Russian Admiral hi aving sent a frigate 
totow the disabled ship, again hauled his 


wind, and the Implacable being ready to 
make sail, Sir S. Hood immediately gave 
chace, and soon obliged the frigate to cast 


of her tow, when the Russian Admiral was 
again under the necessity to support her by 
sevcral of his Jine-of-batile ships bearing 
down ; and Sir S. Hood had every prospect 
of this bringing on a general action ; to avoid 
which the Russian Admiral availed himself 
of a favourable slant of wind, and entered 
on port of Rogerswick.—The ship engi iged 
by the Implacable having fallen to leeward, 
grounded ona shoal at ‘the entrance of the 
port: there being then some swell, Sir S, 
Flood had a hope she must have been de- 
stroyed ; but the wind moderating towards 








Pr 


the evening, she appeared to ride at her an- 
chor, and exertions were made to re palit her 
damage. At sunset, finding the swell abated, 

nd boats sent from the Russian fleet to tow 
her into port, Sir S. Hood directed Capt. 
Webley to stand in and endeavour to cut her 
off. The boats had made 
gress, and ihe enemy’s ship was just e 


' 
a considerable pra- 
i 





iMerine 





the port when the Centaur had the good for 

tune to her on board; her howsprit 
taking the Centaur’s fore-rigeing, she swept 
along with her bow grazing the muzzles of 
her guns, which was the only signal for their 


discharge, and the enemy's bows were drove 


in by this raking fire. When the bowsprit 
came to the mizen-rigeing, Sir S. Hood order 
ed it to be Jashed : th vas performed in a 
most steady manner | exeruions of capt. 


Strode, 
under a 


Webley, Lieutenan: viess, Mr. 
the master, and other men, 
heavy fire from the enem musquetry, by 
which Lieutenant Lawless was severely 
wounded. Nothing could withstand the 
cool and determined fire of the marines under 
Captain Bavley and the other officers, as well 
as the fire from the Centaur’s stern-chase guns, 
and in less than half obliged 
to surrender. Capt. Martin now anchored 
his ship ina position to heave the Centaur off, 
after she and the prise had grounded, whicls 
was fortunate ly eferied at the moment two 
of the enemy’s ships were seen under sail 
standing towards them, but retreated as_ they 
saw the sh ps extricated from this difliculty.— 
The prize proved to be the Sewolod, of 74 
guns, C€ pt., Roodneff; she had so much 
water in her, and being fast on shore, 
after taking out the prisoners and wounded 
men, Sir S. Hood was obliged to give orders 
for her being burnt ; which service was com- 
pletely eflected under the direction of Lieute- 
nant Biddulph, of the Centaur, by seven 





xn hour she was 






o’clock in the morning. The Centaur had 3 
killed and 27 wounded. The Implacable bad 
6 killed and 26 wounded. The Sewolod 
ie 143 killed and 80 wounded in the action 

vith the Implacable: 180 killed and missing 
in the action with the Centaur. Total 303 
killed, wounded, and missing. 

Capt. R. B. Cathcart, of the Seagull sloop, 


writes from Christiansand, June 20, an ace 
count of a gallant but unsuccessful contest 
between that pand a Danish brig, and 
six gunhoats, close to the mouth of the har- 
bour of Christiansand on the preceding day, 
when the Seagu!| was so severely treated as ta 
sink imme diately . * The force apposed to the 
Seagull was the Danish brig of war Lougen, 
mounting 20 guns, 18 long 18-po yunders, and 
two long 0- pounders ; 3 six gun-boats, most of 
them carrying two 24 pounders, and from 
fifty to seventy men each. Several of the 
Danes perished on board the Seagull, so pre- 
canoe did she go down.” ] 

24. Aproclamation, dated the 21st instant, 
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ordering the restoration of all Portuguese 
property detained by our cruisers, since the 
Order in Council of Jan. 6, subject to. the 
payment of all legal charges.and expences. 
Another order extends the importation of 
ides, &c. in foreigu vessels, for six. months 
additional 
The King's grant of the dignity of baronet 
of the United Kingdom, to the following 
gentlemen, and their respective heirs male 
Edward. Bullex, Esq. of Tranant Park in 
Cornwall, Rear-Advoiral of the Blue.— Mark 
Wood, Esq. of Gatton, Surrey.—Henry Co- 
nyngham Monigomery, Esq. of the Hall, 
Donegal.——Thomas Jones, Esq. of Stanley 
Hall, Salop.—James Graham, Esq. of Kirk- 
stall, Yorkshire, and of Edmond-Cast 
Cumberland,—Sitwell Sitwell, Esq. of Ren- 
nishaw, Derbyshire. —Andrew Corbet, Esq. 
of Moreton Corbet, Salop, and of Linfled 
Buckinghamshire.—Charles Hour Harta 
Esq. of Sutton Hail, Yorkshire.—Jolin 
Perring, Esq, of Membland, Devonshire.— 
George Pigett, Fsq. of Kunapton, Queen's 
County.—Gore Ouseley, Esq. ot Claramont, 
Hertfordshire. — William Coles Medlycott, 





Esq. of Ven House, near Milborne Port, So- | 


mersetshire. 

27. Letter from Lord Cochrane of the Im- 
perieuse, giving an account of the surrender 
of the Castle of Mongal (a fort on the coast 
ef Catalonia, in possession of the French), | 
to his Majesty’s ship under his command, | 
which his lordship subsequently . destroyed, 
after having delivered the principal part of the 
military stores to the Spanish militia, 

1 captain, J lieutenant, 2 serjeants, 8 cor- | 
porals (7 wounded), 5 gunners (2 killed), and | 
54 soldiers. ‘Total 71.—5 cannon, 80 mus- 
kets, 80 bayonets, 80 cartouches, 5VOQ can- 
non balls, 13 barrels ef powder, and cartridg- 
es, &c. 

Le Serpent, French national brig, of 18 
guns and 104 men, taken by the Acasta, | 
Capt. Beaver, July 17, on the Leeward 
Island station. 


OCTOBER. 

1. Order in Council, of the 28th instant, 
conferring on the masters of the royal navy 
the rank of lieutenants, to take rank in the 
ships of which they shall be warranted mas- 
ters, immediately after the junior lieutenants | 
of such ships ; with precedence in rank of | 
surgeons of the navy. 

4. Capture of the Hazard, French privateer 
of 14 guns and 49 men, by the Beagle, Capt. | 
Newcombe, off Boulogne, on the 2d inst. | 

8. Capture of the Danish privateer Don 
Flinnke, of 6 guns and 24 men, by the Ba- 
silisk, lieut. Balfour, on the Scotch coast, | 
Sept. 30. 

The following appointments :—Right hon. | 
John Hookham Frere to be his majesty’s envoy | 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 10 | 


| his cathoiic majesty Ferdinand VI]; lieut. 
gen. George Beckwith to be governor and 
commander-in-chief of the island of Barbas 
does ; Sir Charles Brisbane, knt. capt. R.N, 
to be governor and commander-in-ehief of the 
Island of St. Vincent ; Hugh Elliot, Esq. to 
be captam-general and governor of the Lee. 
ward Islands 


| } { , 
to be lieut. gov. of Berbice. 


- 
and William Woodley, Esc 


Order of council, of the Sth inst. for con- 
tinuation, to March 25 next, of riInisstol 

) AM port certain articles of provisions, duty 
tree 

| Rear Admiral R. G. Keats nominated 
Knight of the Bath 

8. Capture of the Danish rivateer Flare 

vensen, of 4gunsand 21 men by the Ariadne, 
Capt. Farquhar, on the 4th inst 

?, Account of the boss of the Josephine, 
‘rench letter of marque, of 8 guns and 50 
men, by oversetting ina gale, at the time 
that she was come vp wilh and attacked by 
the Minerva, Capt. Hawkins, on the 23d inst. 
re of the Badare Zatler, ‘Turkish 


trigat of 52 guns and 500 men, by the 





neahorse, Capt. Stewart, ofi Skyrowe, 5th 
T “ . 1 , 
July. In the evening, 4 apt, Stewart observed 


two Torkish men of warand a galley c HIN 


} 
round the east end of the island of Scopoilo, 


towards which he. immediately made sail. 
On making outthat they were both single- 
decked ships, he determined to bring them 
toaction. It began at half past nine, the 
Turks going a little off the wind under easy 
sail, and conunually endeavouring to ran the 
Seahorse on board. Attena'clock, observing a 
good oppportunity of attacking the small ship 
to advantage, he dropped alongside of her, and 


| after a quarter of an hours hot fire, at half 


pistol shot disiance, her fre having totally 
ceased,, Capt, Stewart lett her in a state of the 


| greatest distress. ast before he had left her, 


she had partially blown up forward. By this 
time the large frigate, which had fallen a 
little to leeward, again got pretty close up, 
and the action recommenced; so obstinate 


7 


was the resistance of the Turks, that it wa 


| not till a quarter past one that the Seahorse 


rendered her a motionless wreck. As they now 
would neither answer nor fire, Capt. Stewart, 
conceived it most prudent, knowing the 
character of the people, to wait for day- 
light tosendon board her. At day-light, obe 
serving her colours on the stump of the mizen 
mast he poured a broadside into her stern, 
when she struck, and we took possession of 


her. She lost 105 killed and 195 wounded ; 
the Seahorse lost only 10 killed and 10 wound- 
ed. The other ship was named the Ahs 


Fezan, carrying 24 thirteen-pounders and 
two mortars, with a complement of 230 men. 
They took most of the men out of the galley 
before the action, and sent her way. 

Also the following captures : —Le Hercule, 
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French letter of marque, of 12 guns and & 

men, bythe Kingfisher, Capt. He pens tall, 
f the coast of Caramania June i Le | 
French brig, of 16 guns and 102 
Volage Capt. 


Requin, 
by the 
T 


? + 
men, tosenhagen, off 


Corsica. July 28, a Danish privateer, of 6 


runs and 11 men, by the Clio, Capt Baugh, 
yn the Scotch coast, Sept. 21 ; and the Gien- 
rielderen Danish privateer, of 4 guns and 


men, ‘by the Cygnet, (¢ ipt. Dix, on the 


Scotch coast, Oct. i. 
Hon. Capt. Duncan, of the Porcupine, 
ites seve! il exploit . performed by the 


ts of hisship, against the 
er 
vast of Romania, in July. 


NOVEMEER 


enemy, on the 


} 


Capture of the Jena, French privateer, 





f i4guns and 2g men, by the Exertion 
in brig, Lieut. Forbe 
letter from Iuieut. Thomas Well 
ting commander of the Cr lizer, dated ofl 
the Winga, the Ist instant, 2 
, on that day, 
Danish flotilla, of about 20 


Fan account 


un in witha 





f his having 


. 

vers, gun vessels, and row boats and of 
his having captured one of them, a schuit 
rigged privateer, of 10 tonr-pounder nd 


32 men; the remainder having made their 
cape by runnit island of Loesve 
Also the fol owing ; 

Dauish privateer. of O guns and 


on her prize, by 


ig under the 


ernsten 


men, with tiie ] 
Packwood, on the 
! t 

au Jour lug- 





ie (@ hilders, 
tation; and 





Scotch 





er, of 3 guns and 30 men, by the Brill liant, 
pt Smith, in the Channel. 
12, ¢ — of the Danish privateer Naar- 
ce Gutten, of 7 ns and 30 men, by the 





‘Tartar, Capt. Baker. 


\ppointments :—: Ant. Merr v E | 
raordinary and minister plenipot ntiary, to 
Aad. Yorster, I q-. secretary Of le- 


envoy 


sweden ; 
tion. 
15. Nomination of the 
the Prince of Wales 
ig. Capture of La Thetis, French frigate, 
+4 euns and 330 men, besides 1006 soldiers, 
the Amethyst, Capt. Seymour, of 36 
ns, on the 10th instant. ‘* Being close to 
he N. W. point of Goa,” { 
[Thetis was seen betore seven P. M. and 
] 
i 


Cornish sheriffs 





says Capt. s. ** ja 
d: aclose action bezan before 10 o’el: 
ch continued with little intermission till 
fter midnight, 


7 , 
Having fallen 


| 


V mibwtes 


n board tora short time, after 10, and trom 


: , 
a Guarter past 11, when she intentionally laid 


on board, till she surrendere about an 


<} lax ide re 
our), she lay fast aiongsia’, the fluke oj our 


vest bower anchor haying entered her fore- 


most main deck port, and sie was, aftera 


great Siaugtiicr, 


boarded, and taken session 
! 


if, and some prisoners received from her, be- 


| 1 ’ ‘ 
ore we disengaged the sit Shortly after, 


asNip of war was CEN Cesing fast uucel 
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press of sail, which proved to be the Tri- 
which immediately gave us the most 

issistance. At hall past one the 
iid took La Thetis in tow. 
dreadfully shattered, 

Pinsant, capitaine 
men kill i. and 102 
amongst whom are all her officers 
except three. The Amethyst has had 19 

wounded ; amonest the former 
Kendall, a most } 
the Reyal Marines, 


ul = de 
ffectual 
Shannon joined, 
She is w holly dismasted, 
and had her Commander 
i@ vatss€au), and 135 


wounde }: 


killed ind 1 
is Lieut. B 


officer, of 


romMising younz 
who sufféred 


reathy; and that invaluable officer Lieut 
S. J. Payne dangerously wounded; the 
mizen mast shot away, and the ship much 
lamaged and leaky.” 

\Jso the following captures : —The Gene- 


ral Paris, French privateer, by the Port 
and Linnet, on the I8th instant: 
izia, Italian schooner, of 10 guns 
by the Minstrel, Capt. Hollin- 
AM Veruda, July 16th: and La Prin- 
French privateer, of 3 guns 
and gO men, by the Pilot, Capt. Walpole, 
off Girgenti, August 18 
Dispatches from Lieut Gen. Beckwith com- 
manding at Parbadoes, inclosing a letter of 
Lieut. ¢ Blackwell of the 4th West India 
regiment, dated Mariegalanie, Sept. 4, stating 
‘© that after a pursuit of the enemy for five 
lays and nights, and during period four 
engagements with him, in each of which he 
was repulsed, by constantly marebing and 
irrendered on the 
ing terms :— at the French troops might 
march out from the ground they 
pied with the honours of war; but that they 
shculd Jay down their arms, in front of the 
troops, and surrender themselves as prisoners 
prisoners taken since 
their arrival in the island should be imme- 
diately returned.’ The force trom Guadaloupe 
was above 200 rank and file: 162 privates 
there were many 
ountry. Ihe 
trom 4 to 500. 


J thon, 
the Orter 
nd 50 men, 
worth, 


cesse Pauline, 


that 





jarrassing hint, » followe 


ead be 
A 


1e 
} 
i} 


then occu- 


of war, and that all 


laid down their arms, and 
ick dispersed through the 
inhabitants that joined were 


Capt. Pigot, commander of the island, was 


t . 
in the field the whole time with the troops.” 
06. A Procl prorowuing the Par- 


liament till the 10th of January next. 


mation, 


Capture of L’Egayant, a new French luge 





ger privateer, oF 14 guns nd 31 nen, by the 
Kangaroo sloop, Capt. Baker, otf Dungeness, 


on the VOU instant. 


Order of Conneil, for prohibiting the carry- 
ing CUUSTWISE Wo warlike arms, pulipOwaer, 


VQ ( ipture ob the ¢ eral Lernout, French 
privateer, Of iO guns atid Ss men, by the 
\rethusa, Capt. Mends, otf Alderney, on 


the 20th instant 

The appointa ntof the 
es 
€ anada. 


Burton ‘53 ) 
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DECEMBER. 
3. A Congé d'Elire, empowering the 
Dean and Chapter of Rochester to elect a 


Bishop of that See, void by the translation of 
the Right Rev. Father in Ged, Thomas, late | 


Bishop thereof, to the See of Ely; and his 
Majesty's recommendation to the said Dean 
and Chapter of the Rev. Walker King, D.D. 
to be by them elected Bishop. 

10, A letter from Capt. Watt, of the 
sloop Julia, to Sir A. Cochrane, mentioning 
the capture of the French lugger privateer Li 
Petit Decide of one gun and 22 men, off 
Mariegalante, August 30. 

Capture of two other row-boats, on the 


same station, bv Lieut. Car, and Dowes, of | 


the Attentive and Express gun-brigs. 

13. Dispatch from Gen. Stuart, at Mes- 
sina, dated Sept: 20, containing an account, 
from Lieut. Bryce, of a successful attack on 
Diamante harbour, by a swall expedition, 
supported by the Halcyon and Weasel sloops. 


A flotilla of 38 sail of the enemy's vessels, of 


which four were large gun-boats, under the 
town of Diamante, where they had been 
blockaded with much perseverance by Capt. 
Prescott, of his Majesty's brig the Weasel 
were destroyed. ‘The town of Diamant 

which covered the vessels ranzed.on the right 
and: left of it, stands on a peninsula nearly 
accessible on three sides, the fourth is pro- 
tected by difficult inck nd there is, 
besiles, ‘a buiuding of considerable strenath 
commanding the whole.—250 men of the 
regiment of Malta, under Major Hammill, 
and 100 of the 58th regiment, under Capt. 
O’Brien, were landed: at davbreak Sept. 8, 
about half a mile northward of the town, 
aecompanied by a howitzer and two three 





pounders, commanded by Capt. Campbell, of 


the Rova! Artillery. The enemy, who con- 
sisted of about 400-men of the Civie Guard, 
with 2 propertion of. French troops, were 
gradually forced back throngh the underwood 
upon the town, which, however, they did 
not attempt to defend, but took to the moun- 
tains; and we were enabled to turn their 
batteries, of four heavy guns, on the beach 
to the southwatd of the town, without sus- 
taming any loss; when the whole of their 
vessels, ordnance, &e. fell into our bands 
-Capture of the French privateer Dorade, 
on Oct. 2, off Nevis, by the Dispatch sloop, 


Capt. Lillierap. The prize was from Guada- | 


loupe, and mounted one brass gun, &c. with 
20 men. 

Appointments :—Henry Bentinck, Esq. to 
be Governor and Comuiander-in-Chief of 
Demarara and Essequibo; ard Charles Ben- 
tinck, Esq. to be Governor and Commander- 
if-Chief of Surinam. 

“17. His Majesty’s Dectaration, Dec. 15. 
announcing that the overtures of Russia and 
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| France had not led to negociation, [Fide 
Panorama, Vol. V, p. 792}. 
Lord Amberst appointed envey extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Sicily. : 
Order in Council for proroguing Parliament 
from the 106th to the 19th of January ; another 
| for allowing British vessels to trade to certain 
parts of St. Domingo. 
Letter from Sir E. Pellew, dated Culloden, 
' off Point de Galle, June 10, mentioning, 
that on his passage from Bombay to Madras, 
he captured L’Union, French privateer, of 8 
guns 2nd 80 men. . 
20. Letter from Sir E. Pellew, inclosing 


Lieut. Dawson’s account of the captare of la 
Piedmontaise French frigate, by the St. Fio- 
renzo, Capt. Hardinge, who was killed in 
{the action, in the Indian seas, in March 
1808. ‘* The St. Fiorenzo,” says Lieut. 
Dawson, ** sailed from Point de Galle, on 
Friday, March 4. On the Oth, at seven, 
A.M. passed three Indiamen, and, shortly 
' after, saw a frigate bearing N.E. We im- 
mediately hauled our wind in chase, and 
made all sail, being at that time in Jat. 7. 32. 
long. 77. 58. At 40 minutes past 11, P.M. 
we ranged alongside of him on the larboard 
tack, and received his broadside. “After en- 
aving ull 50 minutes past 11, P.M. within 





; a cable’s length, the enemy made sail a-head, 
| out of the range of our shot; we ceased firing, 

and made all saii after him; continuing to 
come up with him ull daylight, when, find- 
ing he could not avoid an action, he wore, 
as did we also. At 25 minutes past six, re- 
commenced the action at the distanee of half 
a mile, gradually closing with him to a 
quarter of a mile. ~ The tire was constant and 
well-directed on both sides, though that of 
the enemy slackened towards the latter part of 
the action. Ata quarter past eight, P.M. the 
enemy made all sail away ; our main-top-sail- 
yard being shot through, the main-royal- 


mast, and both main-top-mast-stays, the 
main-spring-stay, and most of the standing 
and running rigging, and all our sails shot to 
pieces, and most of our cartridges fired away, 
(as our guns were directed at his hull, he was 
not much disabled about his rigging), we 


| ceased firing, and employed all hands in fitting 


the ship again foraction. We succeeded in 
keeping sight of him during the night; and, 


; at nine, A.M. on the 8th, the ship being 


perfectly prepared for action, we bore down 
on the enemy under all sail; he did not en- 
deavour to avoid us till we hauled athwart his 
stern, for the purpose of gaining:the weather 
gage, and bringing him to close fight, when 


| he hauled up also, and made all sail; but 


| perceiving that an action was inevitable, he 


‘ 


tacked, and at three we passed each other on 
opposite tacks, and recomimenced action with- 
in a quarter of a cable's length. With grief 
I have tw observe, that our brave captain was 
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| 
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killed by grape-shot the second broadside. 
When the enemy was abaft our beam he 
wore, and, after an hour and twenty minutes 
close action, struck the colours, and waved 
their hats fora boat to be sent them. She 
proved to be La Piedmontaise, commanded 
by Monsieur Epron, Capitaine du Vaisseau ; 
she mounts 50 guns, long 18-pounders, on 
hei main deck, and 30 pounder carronades 
on herquarter-deck. She had 306 Frenchmen 
on board, and nearly 200 lascars, who worked 
their sails. She sailed from the [sle of France 
December 30. She had 48 killed. and 112 


wounded. The St. Fiorenzo had 13 killed, 


and 25 wounded.” 


. . . ' ! 
24. A Proclamation, appointing a General | 
Fast tobe observed throughout England on | 


Wednesday, Feb. 8; on Thursday, Feb. 9, 
throughout Scotland. 
31. Captures :—the Nasois, Danish pri- 


vateer, of 10 guns and 26 men, by the Ligeia, } 


Capt. Hole, Dec. 21; the Faany, French 


privateer, of 16 guns and 80 men, by the | 


Naiad (Capt. Beresford) and the Narcissus, 
and the Superb, French letter of marque, 
by the same ships, Dec. 30. 








OF EVENTS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 
From July 1, to Dec. 31, 1808, inclusive. 
JULY. 


Dispstches received from Major-Gen. 


t 
Spencer, dated off Cadiz 6th June, stating | 


that a negociation had been entered into be- 
tween his majesty’s naval and military com- 
manders of that port, with deputies ap- 
pointed by the provisional government of the 


2. J.H. Hart, and H. White, printers 
and proprietors of the Independent Whig, a 
weekly newspaper, were sentenced, by the 
court of King’s Bench, for libels on Lord 
Ellenborough and Sir & 

the judges of that court: J. H. Hart to 


be imprison d 18 months in Gloucester jail, 


and H. White the same period in Bristol 
jail; and, to give securities in £500 each, 
with two securities in £250 each, for good 
behaviour ror five years. 

+. ‘fhe British government issued a pro- 
lamation of peace with all the Provinces of 


In the court of Kiag’s Bench, the | 


printers, &c. of several newspapers were 


called up to receive judgment for publishing 
some unwarrantable remarks on the jury 
who acquitted Captain 8 hapa an, Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, the Attorney-General, stated that he 
had no hesitation in admitting the case be- 
fore the court to be essentially different from 
that which had reeent!y demanded ihe se- 


verity of its judgment; he was therefore’) 





Simon le Blanc, two | 


disposed to allow that the exculpatory al- 
legations in the affidavits which the defen- 
dauts had now exhibited were entitled to a 
very favourable consideration.—After an im~ 
pressive exhortation from Mr, Justice Grose, 
to be more discreet in future, the parties were 
sensenced to pay moderate fines, and then 
discharged. 

9 Joseph Buonaparte set out from Bay- 
onne, for Madrid, with upwards of 100 
carriages in his train, attended by a strong 
military guard, &c. 

12. The expedition under General Sir 
Arthur Wellesley sailed from Cork, for 
Portugal 

14. A court ef common council held at 
Guildhall, at which Mr. Quin moved that 
an address be presented to his majesty, ex- 
pressing the thanks of the court to his ma- 
jesty for the great, magnanimous, and de- 
cisive condlict adopted in assisting the glo- 
rions cause in which the Spanish nation is 
engaged, to defeat the perfidy and usurpation 
of the common enemy of Europe.—Alder- 
man Birch seconded the motion.-Deputy 


Goodbehere moved, as an amendment, a de- 


claration of the sentiments of the meeting 


| Stating, that it would be more satisfactory 
than an address to the throne. This was sup~ 
| ported by Mr. Waithman and Mr. Slade, 


but after a long debate was withdrawn, and 
the motion for the address carried unani- 


} mously. 


15. A tremendous storm in various parts 
of the kingdom. At Bath the thunder was 
remarked to rollin one continuous roar, for 
upwards of an hour and an half, during 
which time, and long afterwards, the flashes 


| of lightning followed each other in the most 
province of Andalusia, assembled at Seville. | 


rapid and uninterrupted succession, <A de- 
structive hail-shower accompanied its progress. 
At Bristol, the storm was peculiarly violent. 
At Tetbury, and its neighbourhood, some 
houses were set on fire. At Gloucester, a 
fire-ball burst about eleven o’clock, on the 
college-green, and carried away one of the 
pinnacles from the west end of the Cathedral. 
‘Two cows were killed ina field in Sneedhame 
green, near Gloucester ; and ten couple of 


, ducks were killed in the fold-yard of a gentle- 
| man near Cheltenham.—lIn the park of Earl 


Digby, near Sherborne, the limbs of a large 
oak tree were shivered in pieces, while the 
middie part, or heart, was left standing: 
two sheep were killed under another tree. 
The hail-stones which fell at Milborne Port, 
Poinington, Yarington, Carton, and other 
places, were of a magnitude exceeding any 
ve heard of, to the destruction of wine- 

dows, cucumber-frames, &c. 
17. Tbe government of Cuba refused to 
acknowledge the sov ereignty of Joseph Buo- 
aud proclaimed peace with Great 

















































18. In the court of King’s Bench, Lord 
Boringdon obtained a verdict of £10,000 | 
damages against Sir Arthur Paget, for crim. | 
oon. with his lady. 

18. General Spencer sailed, with 5250. 
men, from Port St. Mary, for Lisbon, to 
co-operate with the British force, destined for 
the attack of Junotin that capital. 

19. Accounts received of the total defeat of , 
the Freneh corps under General Lefebvre, | 
at Saragossa, on June 25. 

20. General Dupont defeated at Baylen ; | 
and his army, consisting of 9000 men, made 
prisoners. Auother division of I'rench troops- 
consisting of 6000 men, under General We- 
del, who were coming up to Dupont’s assis- | 
tance, capitulated; but they were to be 
transported to France. 

23, Lord Strangford, the British ambassa- 
dor, arrived at the court of Brazil. | 

28. At the Winchester Assizes, Col. | 
Powlett obtained a verdict of £3000 damages 
against Lord Sackville, for crzm. con. with 
his wife. 

31. ‘Fhe expedition under Sir Harry Bure 
rard sailed from St. Helens. 

— Jos, Buonaparte quitted Madrid, with all 
the French troops, after plundering the palace, 
churches, &c. spiking the guns, and destroy- 
ing the powder. 


AUGUST. 


1. Murat proclaimed king of the two 
Sicilies at Naples. 

4. The French army besieged Saragossa a 
second time, and were repelled by the inhabi- 
tants and the Spanish army. 

7. Marat, by a proclamation of this date, 
absolves the subjects of the Duchy of Berg | 
from their allegiance. 

g. The marquis de la Romana, with 
10,000 Spanish troops, deserted the I'rench. 

10. The Portuguese manifesto against 
France, issued at Rio Janeiro May, 1, re- 
ceived. 

i3. The French under Lefebrre before 
Saragossa, repulsed by General Palafox, with 
the loss of seven pieces of cannon and five 
stand of colours. 

17. Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army in Portu- 
gal repulses a division of the French army. 

19. A brigade of British troops under Ge- 
neral Anstruther joined Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

20. Accounts received of the surrender of | 
the Danish settlement of Tranquebar to the 
British forces, under Co’onel Watson, Fe- | 
bruary 12. 

21. Sir Arthur Wellesley's army attacked 
at Vimiera by about 14,000 French under 
the command of General Junot beats thein. 

22. General Sir Hugh Dalrymple Janded 
in Portugal, and took the chief command of 
the British army. 

04, Ferdinand VII. was proclatmed king 
of Spain aud Madrid with the utmost splen- 
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dour, All the nobility gnd officers of state, 
who were not deiained by the enemy, assist- 
ed at the ceremony. ‘ 1 

24. Mejor Campbel! executed at Armagh, 
havi: g been convicted of murder, in shooting 
Capt. Boyd in a duel, provoked and consum- 
mated in the course ofa few hours. 

25. Sir Samuel Hood destroyed the 
Sewoled, a Russian ship of the line. 

27. Mariegalante retaken from the Freech 

28. The Sultan Mustapha deposed, and 
Prince Mahomet raised to the throne through 
the exertions of Buiractar, declared grauad vi- 


| zier. 


30. Convention at Cintra between Sir 


| Hew Dalrymple and General Junot. Ano- 


ther Convention at the same time between 
Admiral Sir Charles Cotton and Admiral 
Siniavin, the Russian admiral. 

Su PTEMBER, 

2. At the Lancaster assizes, the trial of 
C. Angus, Esq. for the murder of Miss 
Burns, of Liverpool, took place. It attracted 
an iminense concourse of people from all parts 
of the county, and the court, although capa- 
ble of accommodating 1000 persons, was 


| crowded at an early hour. The. indictments 


charged the prisoner with having poisoned tic 
deceased , and anoilier count charged him 
with having given her poison to cause an ab- 
ortion, she being pergnant. 

‘The prisoner married the deceased's sister, 
who died about three years since, and left 


' two children, since which the deceased had 
lived with the prisoner as his housekeeper and 


governess to the children. For some tine 


previous to her death she was suspected by 
the neighbours to be pregnant. She died on 


| the 25th of March, and for two days previous 


she was confined, and no person attended her 
but the prisoner. 

During the illness of the deceased, no 
medical man was sent for, but when the 
prisoner asked her if he should. send for s 
doctor, she replied, he can do me no good 
‘The deceased was of a penurious disposition, 
and had a great aversion to medical men. 

Ann Hopkins, the cook said she laid out 
the body of the deceased. She found two 
bandages on the body; but saw no appearance 
of a child. 

The Rev. Mr. Viss, the minister of the 
parish, stated that, on the death of the 
deceased some shocking reports were circulated 
in Liverpool against the prisoner, in conse- 
quence of which he thought it his duty to 
inform him of them, in order that he might 
have them investigated. The prisoner denied 
that the deceased had been delivered ; he said 
| it was impossible, for if she had he must 
| have known it; and as to her being poisoned, 
| that was impossible, for she had taken nothing 


} 
| 


| but what he had given her, and he was z 
judge of the composition and decomposition 
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of medicine.—-The trial lasted from 8 o'clock 
on Friday morning, till past three on Saturday 
norning, when the Jury acquitted the pti- 
soles. 

». This, and the following day, several 
prisoners tried and convicied at the 
Lancaster assizes, for having, 

assembled in an unlawful manner, for 
the purpose ot yalsing wages, and with having 
entered into the shops and houses of John 
Bridge, William Colter, Thomas~ Bent, 
Richard Bent, John Hart, Charles Prescot, 
avd John Slater, of Lawton and Golborne, 
aud by force, threats, and intimidations, 
unlaw fully taking and carrying away a great 
number of weavers’ shuttles to prevent the 
workmen from their labour. 
good character given to most of 

their former honesty, O- 
briety, and industry, and from a 
incliiration to lenity on the part of the crown, 
the Attorney General expressed a wish that 
ithe sentence of the law might not be passed ; 
and the prisoners were admonished’ to keep in 
mind the merey thus shewn to them. 

0. Buonaparte issued a decree, prohibiting 
the inportesin of colonial produce into any 
part of his dominions till further orders. 

15. The French army finally evacuated 
Portugal, in pursuance of thie Convention of 
Cintra. 

16. The Marquis de la Romana and suite 
landed at Yarmouth ‘from the Baltic. 

20. “Phe Spaniards recaptured Bilboa, and 
proclaimed Ferdinand VII. 

— Covent-Garden Theatre destroyed by fire; 
up wards te 20 people lost their lives. 

27. The Emperor of Russia and Buona- 
parte met at Erfurth, where they held con- 
ferences fort several days, attended by 
ininisters, and some of the vassal princes of 
Germany. 


were 


Yrom the 
the prisoners, for 


$< 


) 


30, The Marquis de la Romana’s army was | 
from the Britist | 


ufely landed at Corunna, 
transports, 


OCTOBER, 


> 


3. The Marquis de la Romana left 
don for Spain. 


— A Court ef Common Council held at | 


Guildhall; in which, after discussing the 
merits of the Convention of Cintra, Mr. 
Waithinan meved, That an humble and 
dutiful Addtess and Petition be presented to 
his Majesty, 
ishment of this Court 


at the extraordinary 


and disgraceful Convention lately entered into | 
| address be presented to his Majesty, praying 


by the commanders of his Majesty's forces 
in Portugal, om the 
French army in Lisbon, and praying lis 
Mi ajesty to isoclente suc an tuquiry into this 
dishonourablé and a: aprecedented transaction, 
as will lead to the discovery and punishme nt 
of those by whose misconduct and inca pacity 
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on the 30th of 


|-tish garrison, 
| troops sent from Naples. 


ecneral 
« | i ’ 
| the e ynvention of Cintra. lis M ijesty’s 


}; an inquiry 





their | 


Lon- | 


expressing the grief and aston. | 
; Motion was proposed, and carried by a large 


cominander of the:| 


'Sracious sly pleased to order that such: s 


frd4G 


the cause of the country and its allies ‘has 


| been so shamefully sacrificed.” 


Mr. Quin seconded the motion; and com- 


} mented, with much point, on the odious and 


} 


| debasing terms of the Convention, which he 


eonsidered as dishonourable to the British 
arms and character, and injurious t6 our best 
friends and allies.—The motion was carried 


| unanimously. 


asmall Bti- 
surrendered to a ‘body of Frencls 


5. The island of Capri, w 


10. The army under General Moore 
marched from Lisbon in different divisions for 


| Spain. 


12. The lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common council of ‘the city of London, 
attended his majesty at the Queens Palace 
W ith a petition, praying that he would be 
graciously ple ased to order an investigation of 


answer was, that the interposition 

city of London was not necessary to direct 
into a transaction, whieh had 
disappointed the hopes and expectations of 
the country. 

13, The expedition under Sir David Baird 
which quitted Falmouth on the oth, arrived 
at Corunna; but the troops could not be 
landed, until the arrival of instructtons frdin 
the Central Junta at Aranjuez. 

14. The Ewperor of Russia and Buon 
parte terminated their conferences at Lerfurih 

15. ‘wo individuals, supposed to bi 
French soldiers in disguise, were burnt by th 
mob at Madrid, and the house of the Russia 
ambassador assaulted at the same time, on 
supposition that three more persons had econ- 
cealed themselves there. By the exertions o 
the government, however, order was soon 
restored, and every atonement offered the 
Russian ambassador. 

Accounts receiyed from Ireland, of a meet 
ing of the Roman Catholic bishops, in 
Dublin, at which the following resolution 
was agreed to and afterwards published :;— 

‘That it is the decided opinion of the 
Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland, here 
assembled, that it js inexpedient to introduce 
any alteration inthe canonical mode hitherto 
in the nomination of Insh Roman 
Catholic bishops; which mode long experi- 
ence hes proved to be unexceptionable, wise, 
and salutary.” 

ik. At. the 


observed 


town hall, Reading, the 


majority :—'* ‘That au humble and dutiful 
that an liquiry should be instituted, into the 
late disgraceful Convention in Portugal ; aud 
also beseeching bis Majesty, that he may be 
ste, s may 
be taken as will ensure the punishment of ihe 


| guilty persun or pertsous-in that di-gracefal 
' 
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transaction, however high his rank in society , arms and the character of the country, and 


may be.” 

dir Hew Dalrymple arrived at Portsmouth 
from Portugal, whence he was recalled by 
Government. 

20. A flag of truce arrived at Deal, with 
a French and Russian messenger on board, 
from France, bearing dispatches from the 
emperor Alexander and Buonaparte, at Er- 
furth, tothe British government, containing 
proposals for entering into a negociation for 


peace. 


— A meeting of the inhabitants of West- 


minster assembled in Palace Yard, to consi- | 


der the propriety of an address to his majesty 
on the convention in Portugal. After several 
violent resolutions and counter-resolutions 
had been proposed, the following address was 
agreed to : 

May it please your Majesty :—We, vour 
majesty’s loyal subjects, the iahabitants of 
the city and liberty of Westminster, beg leave 
to approach your majesty, and to express our 
firm persuasion, that the late conventiun, 
agreed to by your majesty’s commanders in 
Portugal, no less afflicted your majesty than 
it disappointed the hopes and expeciations of 
your majesty’s faithful people. 

That your petitioners were filled with ad- 
miration and joy, at the valour and success 
of your majesty’s forces in Pertuga!, as de- 
tailed in the extraordinary gazettie published 
on the 2d day of September last. 

That your petitioners are concerned to ob- 
serve, that at that time your majesty’s com- 
manders had signed preliminaries for a con- 
vention, by which the British nation engaged 


. tocarry to France the whole of the Freneh 


army, with their baggage, artillery, and am- 
munition ; that they were not to be consi- 
dered as prisoners of war, but were allowed 
to act immediately on their return to France, 
in any place where their services should be 
required by your majesty’s implacable ene- 
mies. 

We therefore humbly beseech your majes- 
ty to direct a full inquiry to be made into all 
the circumstances which led to the conclusion 
of a convention so inconsisteut with the bril- 
liant achievement of your armies on the 17th 
and 2ist of August, that the true causes 
thereof may be made manifest to your majes- 
ty’s faithful and affectionate people ; and that 
your majesty will be graciously pleased forth- 
with to assemble your parliament, that such 
inquiry may be instituted as to them in their 
wisdom shall seem expedient. 

25. Buonaparte opened the sittings of the 
French legislative body at Paris. 

2g. At the Essex county meeting, holden 
at Chelmsford, earl St. Vincent moved an 
address to his majesty, expresssing loyalty an@ 
attachment to his person and government, 
strong feeling for the honour of his majesty’s 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| praying such an inquiry as will lead to the dis. 
| covery ofthe real causes and authors of the con- 
vention in Portugal.—Mr. Western, Mr. Du 
Cane and Mr.Burgoyne supported the motion ; 
but Mr. Conyers, treating it asa party attack 
} upon ministers, moved an adjournment, 
which was seconded by Mr. Bramston, and, 
on the question being put, the adjournment 
was carried. The beaten party immediately af- 


| terwards assembled, declared that they formed 


the majority, and protested against the deci. 
sion of the sheriff. It was understood that 
those who were for the adjournment did not 
think any address for an inquiry necessary, as 
his majesty had distinctly promised that there 
would be an inquiry. 

30. Buonaparte left Rambouillet for Spain, 
all his disposabl@ troops having orders to pre- 
cede him. 

5t. A longceontested battle fought between 
the French and Spanish armies near Savareosa, 
wheo the latter, under General Blake, were 
obliged to retreat 

NOVEMBER. 

2. At the Hampshire County Meeting, 
holden at Winchester Castle, an address to his 
Majesty was moved by Lord Northesk, pray- 
ing for a full and effectual inquiry ‘into the 
causes of the Convention. Mr. Cobbett made 
a speech of great length, replete with person- 
alities and irrelevant topics, and proposed a 
set of resolutions, but they were negattved. 

3. Buonaparte arrived at Bayonne. 

— Meeting of the common council of the city 
of London, holden at Guildhall, Mr. Waith- 
man brought forward a motion for an inquiry 
relative to abuses in Christ’s Hospital. After 
taking an historical view of the chartered 
schools in the metropolis, he particularly al- 
luded to a gross abuse which had occurred in 
the Hospital, by Mr. Mellish, in the presen- 
tation of the son of the Rev. Mr. Warner, 
vicar of Edmonton, a living worth from 12 
to 14,001. a year, founded upon a cerlificale, 
signed Ly the reverend vicar himself and 
his two churchwardens, and averring the boy 
to be the son of poor parents, unalle to main- 
tain or educate him. Against this gross and 
flagitious falsehood, Mr. Waithman inveighed 
in the strongest terms as a public abuse to the 
charity itself, and a direct contravention to 
the principle of its institution. He declared 
inquiry on the present occasion to be his sole 
object, and he moved a resolution according!y, 
wich, after a trifling amendment, was agreed 
to unanimously. ; 

8. At Washington, Mr. Jefferson, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, delivered 
his farewell speech to the senate and house 
of representatives. 

11. Freeholders of Middlesex resolved on a 





petition to his Majesty, on the convention of 
Cintra. 
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12. The Russian ambassador left Madrid. 

14. A board of inquiry assembled at 
Chelsea Hospital, consisting of seven general 
officers, by order of his Majesty, to enquire 
jnto the circumstances of Cimtra convention. 

15. At a meeting of the freemen and in- 
habitants of the city of Rochester, an address 
agreed to, beseeching his majesty to convene 
his parliament to investigate the convention 
of Cintra. 

17. The*farmies under General Blake and 
the Marquis de la Romana having joined at 
San Vicente de la Barquera, the latter assumed 
the chief command. 

is. A remurkably high tide at Brighton 
which carried away pari of the cliff. 

21. The lord mayor had an interview with 
the chancellor of the exchequer, at his 
house in Downing-street, aud with lord Mul- 
grave, at the Admiralty ; after which, he re- 
fused to comply with a requisition for assem- 
bling a common hall, to take into consideration 
the convention in Portugal, on the ground 
that an investigation was then in progress. 

23. The army under general Castanos de- 
feated by the French near Tudela. 

80. Sir Harry Burrard atrived from Portu- 
gul, toattend the court of inquiry. 

DECEMBER. ? 

4. The French army entered Madrid.—A 
flagof wuce arrived at Dover from Boulogne, 
with a French and Ikussian messenger on 
board, bearing the answer of the French and 
Russian ministers, to the reply which had 
heen made by our government to the overtures 
trom Erfurth. 

10. A meeting of the merchants, &c. of 
London, to consider of the propriety of open- 
ing a subscription for the use of the Spanish 
patriots ; which was unanimously agreed to. 
[Compare Panorama, Vol. V. p. 794. — For 
an account of the meeting called by Colonel 
Greville and friends, and the Conductors of 
the Literary Panorama for the same pur- 
pose, five months earlier, see Panorama, Vol. 
iV. p. 984.] 

15. The board of inquiry sitting at Chel- 
sea, closed. 

—The British ‘government published 
a declaration, stating, that the late over- 
tures from France, for a peace, were inad- 
missible. 

17. Died, at his house in Hertford-street, 
the earl of Liverpool. [See his Memoirs, p. 
i268 of the present volume. ] 

gO. In the Court of King’s Bench, Mr. Parr 
obtained a verdict of £1000 damages against 
Mr. Benson, for crim. con. with his wife. 

30. Accounts teceived of a juneyon, form- 
ed at Benevento, between the armies under 
Sir John Moore, and Sir David Baird. 

31. Foundation stone of the new theatre in 
Covent-Garden laid by his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales 

Vou. V. [Lit. Pan. Marck 1809) 


Register of Events.—Christenings and Burials. 
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Oct. 27. A Court of Common Council 
assembled at Guildhall, to receive His Ma- 
Jesty’s Answer to the Address of the City of 
of London, on the subject of the Conven- 
tion in Portugal. It was agreed, on the 
motion of Mr. Waithman, that His Ma- 
jesty’s Answer should be entcred on the 
Journals, accompanied by several resolutions ; 
among which the following were the most 
remarkable: ‘* That they particalarly. régret 
that his Majesty should have been advised to 


| express a hope, ‘* that recent Occurrences 








' have been reported to be buried 


would have convinced them, that His Ma- 

jesty is at all times ready to institute inquiries 

on occasions in which the Character of the 

Country, or the Honour of his Arms, is 

concerved ; and that the Interposition of the 

City of London could not be necessary for 

inducing His Majesty to direct due Inquiry 

into a ‘Transaction, which had disappointed 
the Hopes and Expectations of the Nation.” 

Because it appears, that during the eventful 

period of the last 15 years, various enter- 

prizes and expeditions have been undertaken, 

‘in which the Character of the Country, 

and the Honour of His Majesty’s .Arms, 

were concerned,” which have grievously fail- 
ed, and * disappointed the Hopes and Ex. 
pectations of the Nation,” and into which 

** due Inquiry ” has not been made. That 

in one of the recent occurrences to which 

His Majesty’s Answer refers, it is not known, 

even at the present moment, by whose ad- 

vice the Commander-in-Chief was appoint- 
ed, oron what Account such Commander 
was selected, 

A Genera Biz of all the CuntsTenines and 
Buniats, from December 15, 1807, to De- 
cemler 14, 1808; according to the Report 
made to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by the Company of Parish Clerks of London, 








CHURISTENED. | BURLED. 
Too nea 10,189 | Mates.......... 10,228 
Females...... 9,717 | Females........ 9,726 





In all... 19,906 | In all....19,954 
Whereof have died, 


Under two years of age.........0e45: .- 6,073 
Between two and five.. 24,66 
ON 8 en ae eee re icf 
Tea). O00 WERE. 658s. cc keene obec aese 643 
Twenty and Thitty.. 0... .e+-eeeeee eee 1,200 
Thirty and forty... ees ce essence eees 1,792 
Forty and fifty... .seseeesceeeeere es oe AQT! 
Fifty and. sixty......0. 00-2 eeeteree ee 1,690 





et ates ata dee tad ee 





Sixty and seve: 


Seventy and eighty......... 1,200 
Eighty and nineiv....... 504 
Ninety and a hundred...........++++- 65 
Be 2 Oe ee eee ee a l 
A hundred and two...... 7 lL 


Increased in the burials this year, 1620. 
There have been executed in the city of London 
and county of Surrey, 53 of which number noue 
s such} withir 


the bills of mortality 2 U 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. MEMOIRS 
OF EMINENT PERSONS, DECEASED IN 1808. 


James Anperson, LL. D. who died at 
Westham, Oct. 15, was born at Hermiston, 
near Edinburgh, in 1739. He lost his 

arents when very young ; and, having been 
intended to succeed his father in the farm- 
ing business, he entered upon his farm at 
the age of 15, having previously acquired 
considerable mechanical and chemical know- 
ledge. In a few years, he left Hermiston, 
and took a long lease of Monkshill, a farm 
of 1,300 acres, in Aberdeenshire, which 
was almost in a stateof nature. While en- 
deavouring to cultivate this unpromising soil, 
he began his literary career by publishing, 
in 1777, Essayson Planting, which he had 
written in 1771, in the Edinburgh Weekly 
Magazine, under the signature of Agricola. 
All his early works were composed during a 
residence of more than 20 years at Monks- 
hill. The fame of these works procured 
him very extensive acquaintance and cor- 
respondence with persons of eminence, who 
wished to profit by the knowledge of so able 
a practical farmer. In 1780, the degree of 
1. L. D. was conferred upon him by the 
University of Aberdeen, in a manner high- 
ly honourable to him, and without the least 
solicitation on bis part—In 1783, having 
previously entrusted the management of his 
farm to proper persons, he removed to the 
neighbourhood of Edinbyrgh ; partly with 
a view to the education of his numerous 
family, and partly to enjoy the society of 
those literary persons with whom he had 
corresponded. About this time, he printed 
and circulated among bis Friends, a tract on 
the subject of the establishment of the 
North British Fisheries, with intent to al- 
leviate such extreme distress as he had wit- 
nessed in Aberdeenshire, from the failure of 
the crops in 1782. This tract, although not 
published, drew the attention of govern- 
ment ; and he was requested by the Treasury 
to survey the western coast of Scotland, 
for the purpose of obtaining information on 
this important subject. He performed the 
task in 1784. ‘The report of the committee 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
British fisheries,. May 11, 1785, makes very 
honourable mention of Mr. Anderson's ser- 
vices ; but we do not find that he received, 
or was offered any kind of remuneration. 
After his return, he resumed his literary la- 
bours in various shapes; and among other 
schemes, projected a periodical work, in- 
titled ‘* ‘The Bee,” to be published weekly, 
and to consist of the usual materials of a 
magazine It. encouragement was for a con- 
siietable time such as to enable him to carry 
it on with advaniage. De wrote much ip 
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thiswork ; not only the principal part of 
the papers that are without signature, but 
those signed Senex, Timothy Hairbrain, and 
Alcibiades; and a series of essays on the 
political progress of Great Britain.—About 
1797, he removed to the vicinity of London, 
where he cultivated the acquaintance of 
many eminent literary characters ; particu. 
larly that of the Marquis of Landsdown, 
from whom he experienced great attention, 
At the request of bis friends, he again, in 
1799, resumed his pen, in a periodical work, 
entitled ‘ Recreations in Agriculture,” 
which he dropped at the close of the 6th vo- 
lume, in March 1802. From that period, 
except in the publication of his correspond. 
ence with General Washington, and a pam- 
phlet on scarcity, he devoted himself almost 
entirely to domestic life, and the enltivation 
of his garden, the miniatureof his past la 
bours ; and, for some time prior to his death, 
his health and powers had experienced a very 
perceptible decline. ; 

Dr. Anderson had been twice married. 
First, in 1768, to Miss Seton, of Mounie, 
an amiable and accomplished woman, by 
whom he had 13 children. That lady died 
in 1788; and, in 1801, the doctor married 
a lady of Isleworth, whe survives him. Of 
bis numerous family, only five sous and a 
daughter are living. © . 

Dr. Anderson wrote the articles, Diction- 
ary, Winds, Monsoons, Language, Sound, 
&e. for the first edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica ; under the signatures of Agricola, 
Timoleon, Germanicus, Cimon, Scoto- 
Britannus, E. Aberdeen, Henry Plain, Im- 
partial, A Scot, &c. he contributed nume- 
rous essays in the early part of the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Magazine; and, fur several 
years, he reviewed the agricultural books for 
the Monthly Review. 

Of the books, pamphlets, &c. written 
and published by Dr. Anderson, the follow- 
ing is a correct list : 

A practical Treatise on Chimnies for pre- 
venting Smoke in Houses 12mo. London. 
Third edition published in 1783. N.B. In 
this little treatise was first explained the prin- 
ciple on which the patent Bath stove was 
afterwards constructed. 

1776, Free Thoughts on the American 
Contest. Edin. 8vo. 

1777. Miscellaneous Observations on 
Planting and Training Timber-trees, by 


Agricola. Edinburgh, 8vo. 
1777. Observations on the Means of ex- 


citing a Spirit of National Industry. Edin. 4to. 
1777. Inquiry into the Nature of the 
Corn. Laws, with a View to the new Corn 
Bill proposed for Scotland. 8vo. 
1777. Essays relating to Agriculture, and 
Rural Affairs. 8vo. Fifth editien in 1800, 





| 3 vols. 
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1779. Inquiry into the Causes that have 
retarded the Advancement of Agriculture in 
Europe. 

1782. The interestof Great Britain, with 
regard to her American Colonies, considered. 

1783. ‘Thetrue Interest of Great Britain 
considered ; or a Proposal for establishing 
the Northern British Fisheries. 12mo. 

1785. Account of the present State of 
the Hebrides and Western Coasts of Scot- 
land ; being the Substance of a Report to 
the Lords of the Treasury. Edin. 8yo. 

1789. Observations on Slavery. Man- 
chester, 4to. 

1790. Papers drawn up by him and Sir 
John Sinclair, in reference to a Report of a 
Commnittee of the Highland Society on Shet- 
land Wool. 8vo. Creech, &c. 

1791 to 1794. ‘The Bee, 18 vols. Edin.8vo. 

1792. Observations on the Effects of the 
Coal Duty. Edin. 8vo. 

1792. Thoughts on the Privileges and 
Power of Juries ; with Observations on the 
present State of the Country with regard to 
Credit. <A tract. 8vo. Edin. 

1793. Remarks on the poor Laws in 
Scotland. 4to. Edin. 

1794. <A Practical Treatise on Peat Moss. 
8vo. 

1794. A Gencral View of the Agriculture 
and Rural Economy ot Aberdeenshire. 

1794. Account of the different kinds of 
Sheep found in the Russian Dominions, &c. 
By bi - Pallas ; with five Appendixes, by 
Dr. Anderson. 8vo. Edin. 

1795. Onan Universal Character. Edin. 
8yo. 

1797. A Practical Treatise on Draining 
Bogs and Swampy Grounds. 

1799 to1802. Recreations in Agriculture, 
6 vols. 8vo. 

1800. Selections from his Correspondence 
with General Washington, 8vo. 

1801. A calm Investigation of the Cir- 
cumstances that hgye led to the Scarcity of 
Grain in Britain. 

1803. A Description of a Patent Hot- 
house. 

Account of the ancient Monuments and 
Fortifications in the Highlands of Scotland ; 
read in the Society of Antiqnaries, 1777 
and 1780. 

On the Antiquity of Woollen Manufac- 
tures of England. Gent. Mag. Aug. 1778: 
and other papers in that work. 

A Letter to J. Burnett, Esq. on the pre- 
sent State of Aberdeenshire, in regard to 
Provisions. 1783. 

A leiter to Henry Laurens, Esq. during 
his Confinementin the Tower, Public Ad- 
vertiser, Dec. 6, 1781. 

Tuomas Beppogs, M.D. of Clifton.— 
This gentleman was bern at Shifnal in Shrop- 





shire, about 1754 or 1755, of opulent pa- 
rents. His father was a tanner ; but, having 
determined that his son should receive the 
advantages of a superior education, old Mr. 
Beddoes sent him, in due time, to Pembroke 
College, Oxford ; where, July 19, 1783, he 
proceeded M. A., and Dec. 13, 1786, heob- 
tained the degress of B. M. andM.D. Be- 
fore the latter period, he had studied for some 
tume at Edinburgh. In 1786, he was tead- 
er of chemistry to his ** Alma Mater.” In 
1787, he visited France; and, while at Paris, 
formed an intimacy with Lavoisier, whose 
reputation was then at its height. He there 
witnessed the first symptoms of the French 
revolution ; and imbibing the new doctrines, 
he was afterwards an object of suspicion in 
the very bosom of that university where his 
talenis had been fostered. ‘Lowards the close 
of 1792, he resigned his readership. ‘Think- 
ing it time to settle in life, he ‘fixed upon 
Bristo].—At this place—the very focus of 
consumptive paticnts—Dr. Beddoes conceived 
a notion, that, by calling chemistry to the 
aid of medecine, and changing the medium 
which the patients respired, the cure of pul- 
monary disease might be effected. This idea 
gave rise to the Pneumatic institution; which 
was the means of introducing Mr. Davy, 
now chemicaflecturer of the roval institution 
to public notice ; that gentleman having as- 
isted Dr, Beddoes, for about six months, in 
constructing the uecessary apparatus, and 
performing experiments. 

But, not confining himself to medecine, 
Dr. Beddoes dabbled in politics and political 
literature. During the progress of the Pitt 
and Grenville restrictive bills, he busied hims 
self in attending public meetings; and in 
1796, he published an ‘* Essay on the Pub- 
lic Merits of Mr. Pitt,” sarcastically dedi 
cated tothe House of Commons. 

In 1802, Dr. Beddoes produced ‘* Hygeia, 
or Essays Moral and Medical, on the Causes 
affecting the Peisonal State of the Middling 
and Affluent Classes ;" and in 1803, he pub- 
lished ** a Letter to the Rt. Hon. Sir J. Banks, 
Bart. P. R. S. on the Causes and the Remo- 
val of the Prevailing Discontents, |mper- 
fections, and Abuses, in Medecine.” In 
this work Dr..B. maintains, that the whole 
art of Hot-well physic may be acquired by any 
person in three days, as it consists of nos 
thing more ** than a little vitriolic acid for the 
night sweats, chalk mixture for the bowels, 
poppy syrup, or that favourite nostram the 
black drop, or what you « case of the like, 
for the dnodyne.” 

The extreme heat, in the autumn of 1808, 
which occasioned a considerable mortality 
among the labouring classes, drew forth a hu- 
mane pamphlet from Dr. B. entitled «* Good 
Advice for the Husbancdmen in Harvest, and 
for all those Who labour hardin het berthes ; 
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as alse, for others who will follow it in warm 
weather.” 

In August, 1808, Dr. Beddoes transmitted 
two casesof hydrophobia to the Medical 
and Physical Journal; ” and a month or two 
after, he sent an acconnt of some dissections 
to the same work, to which he is believed to 
have been a frequent contributor. Among 
his other literary labours may be mentioned : 
~~‘* The History of Isaac Jenkins ; “Tn. 
structions for Persons of all Capacities, res- 
pecting their own Health, and that of their 
Uhildren ; " “ Manual of Health; " and 
*© Researches concerning Fever.” 

\ few years ago, Dr. Beddoes married Miss 
Edgeworth, aladyofa respectable literary fainily 
in Treland. by whom he has Jeft four children. 
—He died Dee. 24. On being opened, tt ap- 
peared that the animal machinery had been 
worn out; and the functions suspended by 
the progress of disease. —Dr. B. ulways re- 
fused to sit for his picture ; but we understand 
that foll particulars of his life are intended to 
be published under the auspices of his friends 


Wrritam Buren, Esq. L. L. D—We 
Are unacquaintad with any biograplrical parti- 
culars relating to this gentleman ; but it may 
be proper to take some notice of his genius, 
mid literary talents, which were constantly 
eimploved im the support of religion and good 
qovernment His religious priveiples, which 
were those of the church of Engl ind, were 
strengthened by mature investigation, and 
research. ‘Che cause of religion lay nearest 
to lis heart, nor could be view the progress 
of ecrroe with indificreace: and he will be 
trauked among those who contended ably and 
* eurnestly for the farnh once delivered to 
the saints.°—The “ Scriptural Confutation of 
Mr. Lindsey's Apology,” with the subsequent 
*« Inquiry ynto the Belief of the Christians 
of the first three centuries,” evinee, al once, 
his extensive learning, and indefatigable in- 
dustry, the soundness of his principles, and 
his zeal for the trath. For thts latter work 
the university of Oxford, in a handseme 
manner, conferred on him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Civil Law; and it continues to be 
held in high estimation hy the heads of that 
university, baving been lately recommended 
hy a learned prelaie to the study of all who 
are preparing f Dr. Burgh was 


forthe church. 
the most intimate and confidential frrend of Mr. 





\lason, 1 furnished the commentary and 
notes to his celebrated poem of the ‘ Ebgtis 
Garden.” He |# .sessed & vere extensive ac- 


tance with the first politteal and literary 


raciers of his time but was more particu- 


enafl pen 


larly in habits of totimacy and frendship with 


Mr. Piu, Me. Burke, Mer. Wilberforce, Bi- 
chon Tlard, Sir Jeshua Kevoolds, &e. Dr. 
Bn vas nearly related to Mr. Foster, the 
pr t chuncellor or tue excheower wp dre- 


Biographical Memoirs. —Mr, Burgh. 








Rt, Hon. Guy Carleton. £1256 
land, and to several families of the first dis- 
tinction in that country. 

The Rt. Hon. Guy Carteton, Lord 
Dorchester, K. B. a General in the army, 
Colonel of the 4th or Queen's own Dragoons, 
Governor of Fort Charlemont in Ireland, and 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chiet 
in Canada —This veteran soldier, who died 
at the close of the year, was descended from 
an ancient family residing many ages at Carle- 
ton, in Cumberland, whence the survivors 
removed into Ireland: three brothers of this 
family, who espoused the royal cause in the 
17th century, lost their lives at the battle of 
Marston-Moor. A fourth, who survived the 
Restoration, was rewarded for his loyalty 
with the bishopric of Bristol. From: this 
prelate his lordship was descended. He was 
born in 1722, and at an early period entered 
into the Guards, in which corps he continued 
until 1748, when he was promoted to be 
lieutenant-colonel of the 72d regtment. On 
the breaking out of the seven years war, his 
professional knowledge was put to an ho- 
nourable test. In 1758 he embarked with 
Gen. Amherst for the sicyé¢ of Louisburgh, 
where his exertions obtained him considera- 
ble reputation. In the next year he was at 
the siege of Quebec, under the immortal 
Wolfe, where his services did not escape the 
notice of his superiors. He was singled out 
as a proper officer to be detached with a force 
to secure a poston the western pomt of the 
isle d’Orleans, a service which he effectually 
performed. Some time after be was again 
detached to dislodge the French from Point- 
au-Trempe, 20 miles distant from Quebec, 
where he was equally successful. The next 
service of Col. Carleton was at the siege of 
Belleisle, where he acted in the capacity of 
brigadier-general, having been honoured with 
that rank on the spot on which he received 
his first wound from the enemy. The public 
dispatches of Gen. Hodgson, who commanded 
on this expedition, spoke in terms highly 
flattering of his conduct. In Feb. 1762, he 
was promoted to be colonel, and soon after- 
wards he embarked for the siege of the Ha- 
vannah. In this arduous enterprize our hero 
had his full «:are of honourable toil. June 
10, he was detached into the woods between 
Coximar and the Moro, with a body of light 
infantry and grenadiers, who invested the 
Moro Castle; on the 11th, he carried the 
Spanish redoubt upon Moro Hill, and esta- 
blished a post there; but had the misfortune 
to receive a wound. Many officers, however, 
thought themselves fully compensated for 
these accidents, and for their incessant fa- 
tigues, by the ample sums of prize-money 
which they shared after the conquest. The 
peace which took place after the end of this 
campaign interrupted the caseer of this as- 
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piring soldier, and he remained several y« ars 
without any opportunity of exerting his wili- 
tary talents. He was not, however, idle: 
when the late Gen. Murray was recalled 
from Quebec, he was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of that provinee; and when it was 
determined that the general should not re- 
turn, he was promoted to the government in 
his room; and he continued in this station 
for many years. In 1772 he was advanced to 
the rank of major-general in the army, and 
appointed colonel of the 47th regiment of 
foot. He married Lady Mary Howard, sis- 
ter to the late Earl of Ethingham.—When 
the contest between Great-Britain and the 
American colonies became serious, the mi- 
nistry called on General Carleton for advice ; 
and it is supposed that it was on his ugpes- 


Riographical Memosrs.—Rev. Clement Cruttwell 


tions they brought forward the celebrated | 


Quebtc Bill. During the agitation of this 
measure in the House of Commons, the ge- 
neral was examined at the bar, and his evi- 
dence satisty Ing both sides of the house of the 
expediency of the measure, it tended of course 
to accelerate its adoption After the Quebec 
Bill was passed, he repaired to his govern- 
ment, and had a difficult task to perform 
He had but a few troops in the province, aud 
one of the first attempts made by the Ameri- 
cans was, with a powerful army to gain pos- 
session of it. ‘They bad surprised Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Poiwt. General Carleton 
formed a plan for the recovery of ihese posts ; 
but for want of British troops, and the cordial 
co-operation of the Canadians, his design 
failed. "The general had also the mortification 
to be repulsed, and iz was not without great 
difficuliy and address that he escaped in a 
whale-boat into Quebec. Tere his energy 
of mind became conspicuous: being almost 
destitute of regular troops, he trained the in- 
habitants to arms, and svon put the place in 
such a posture of defence as to defeat General 
Montgomery in his attempt to storm it, al- 
though that brave officer led the forlorn hope 
in person. In the firsi discharge of a well- 
directed gun from a British battery, that 
American general fell, with several of his 
followers. Quebec was: thus preserved till 
the arrival of reinforcements trom England. 
Immediately as he had received these, he 
drove the enemy from his province, and pre- 
pared to take revenge for his sufferings. He 
endeavoured to engage the Indians, in the 
English interest ; but, from the well-known 
humanity of his disposition, we have reason 
to conclude that be never approved of the 
enormities which they perpeiraicd when not 
under his personal observauon. He advanced 
with an army towards the lakes; to obtain 
the ag which, it became neccssary 
to equip some armed vessels, which had been 
constructed in Englaud; but this took up 
so much time that the season was far ad- 
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vanced before they were completed. When 
this was dove, he immediately attacked the 
American flotilla on Lake Champlain, under 
the command of Gen. Arnold, and totally 
defeated it; but the Jateness of the season 
obliged him to abandon further operations, 
ang to take up winter quarters in Canada. [It 
was expected that Gen. Carleton would have 
been employed in the ensuing campaign, but 
it is believed that he declined so hazardous a 
service, with the small number of troops that 
were allowed to it. The fateof Gen. Burgoyne, 
uoder that disadvantage, justified General 
Carleion’s refusal. On Burgoyne’s arrival to 
supersede him, Gen. Carleton evinced no 
censurable jealousy ; on the contrary, he 
exerted himself to the utmust, to enable his 
successor to take the field to advantage. He 
then resigned his governmentto Gen. Flaldi- 
mand, and r ied to England, where his 
merit, in so ably and effectually defending 
Quebec, pr cured hima red ribbon. In 1781, 
he was appointed to succeed Sir flenry Clin- 
ton as commander-in-chicf in America ; and 
on his arrival at New-York, be began and 
completed many excellent reforms. He broke 
up the band of American | oy alists, whose 
conduct had given umbrage to the well-dis- 
posed. He checked the profuse and useless 

xpenditure of money in several departments, 
and restrained the rapacity of the commissa- 


ries: he had the credit also of having done 
every thing in bis power to soften the rigours 
of war, and to couciliate the minds of the 
Americans. In this situation he continned 
until peace was established between the two 
countries, When, after an intexview with 
Gen. Washington, he evacuated New-York, 
anc returned to England. During his  resi- 
dence in London, before his last appoint- 
ment, he acted as one of the commissioners 
of public accounis. He retained the coni- 
mand of the 47th regiment of foot until 1790, 
when he was promoted to that of the 15th 
dragoons. It having been resolved to put 
the British possessions in North America un- 
der the direction of a governor-general, Sir 
Guy Carleton, now created Lord Dorchester, 
was appointed to that powerful and important 
ollice, having under his authority all the 
northern settlements, except New oundland. 
In this situation and government he remained 
several years, still acquiring fresh reputation. 
After his return to England, hi. lordship led 
a very retired life, chiefly residing in the 
country. He is succeeded in_ his title and es- 
tate bv his eldest son Thomas, a general in 
the army, licutenant-governor of New Bruns- 
wick, and colonel en second of the OOth foot. 

The Rev. Crement Crurrwevi, who 
died at Froxfield, in Somersetsbire, ta Sep- 
tember, was born about 1743. Of his lite 
and literary career, some of his friends hav¢ 
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furnished the following sketch :—‘* Mr. C. 
first appeared as an author in his edition of 
Bishop Wilson’s Bible and Works, to whieh 
he has prefixed a life; and in the splendid 
edition of the bible, he has inserted collations 
from the various versions ; an employment 
which first directed his thoughts to that most 
laborious undertaking, his ‘* Concordance 
of parallel Texts of Scripture;” a work 
which, according to the nsnal computation of 
time and arsiduity, would be sufficient to oc- 
eupy the life of an ordiuary man ; and when 
it is considered that he printed it in his own 
house, and corrected the press as he proceed- 
ed, some idea may be formed of his industry 
and perseverance. Yo the hich merits of 
this performance, as a most accurate compl- 
Jation, the clerical profession will readily sub- 
scribe ; and the just and public encomium of 
the Bishop of Lincoln has stamped it with 
its due value. Searcely liad he recovered 
from a severe illness, which bis incessant ap- 

lication had produced, and which obliged 
Fimm to have recourse to the baths of St. Amand 
in Flanders, whe he projected the scheme 
of his Universal Gavelteer, in the execution 
of which he spent ten yeats of unwearied 
diligence ; the sale of the first edition proved 
the favourable opinion entertained of it by 
the public ; and be had just gone through the 
Jaborions office of editing. a second edition, 
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terand summer,, to visit his tomb in Lee 
church-yard every evening at nine o'clock 
One hour was usually emploved in medita- 
tion, and secluded from the busy eve of cu- 
riosity, she indulged in pleasing retrospection, 
while the tear of affection bedewed her hus. 
band’s grave. During.one nocturnal visit, 
she was attacked near the church-yard bya 
robber, who plundered her of several valua- 
bles; but as he did not use violence, she 
conid not be prevailed on to punish him 
when he wes discovered. After this inter- 
ruption, she had a door made to open into 
the church-yard from the back of her house, 
and she continued her visits without suffering 
from any other intruder. The monument of 
Lord Dacre, which is a very handsome pile of 
white marble, she inclosed with iron-work, 
and entered the sacred spot by a door, She 
also employed a servant to keep it clean, and 
it exhibited, to the day of her ladyship’s 


| death, a neat appearance.—Pratt, in his 


when, on the road to his native town, Wok- | 


° . ’ 

ingham, in Berkshire, he was arrested by a 
sudden illness which terminated fatally be- 
fore medical assistance could be procured. 


Gleaner, thus interestingly describes the 
scene, of which, some years ago, he was an 
eye-witness :—‘* Lady Dacre has been in the 
habit of visiting the grave of her husband since 
the time of his burial ; in truth, alinost daily, 
as she chiefly resides at her villa in this parish. 
The precincts of the tomb are kept sacred 
from every profanity of ill accident or mali- 
cious design ; indeed, from the elements and 
winds of heaven, which she literally will 
not suffer ‘ to visit the grave too roughly.’ 


| While I was marking these reflections with 


‘Warm, generous, and sincere in his private | 


character, Mr, C. had conciliated the esteem 
and affection of a numerous circle of friends. 
Secluded, indeed, of late years, by his ill 
state of health, his society had been princi- 
pally confined to his more immediate con- 
nexions ; to them he was most affectionately 
attached, and exhibited in all his social re- 
lations the kindest and most beneyolent heart ; 
by them he is deeply and sincerely regretted ; 
and they feel a melancholy satisfaction, while 
recording the loss they have sustained, in of- 
fering this humble tribute to his talents and 
his virtues.” 

Lavy Dacre.—Mary, the Dowager Ba- 
roness Dacre, who died at Lee, near Black- 
heath, in Kent, about Sept. r1, was the 
daughter and heiress of the late Sir Thomas 
Fludyer, Bart. and: relict of Charles Trevor 
Roper, the eighth Lord Dacre. That noble- 
man died July 4, 1794, and was buried in 
Lee church-yard. 

The benevolenée of this good and amiable 
lady was unlimited ; but the most distinguish- 
ing traitin her character was conjugal affec~ 
tion. During the life of Lord Dacre, she 
seldom quitted his presence; and, after his 
death, it was her invariable custom, in win- 








my pencil, I observed the lady who had called 
them forth coming towards the church-yard 
with hasty and anxious steps, which, on per- 
ceiving I «vas seated on the stile, she di- 
rected toa smaller gate, but found it locked, 
and seemed much disappointed. Unwilling 
to. interrupt her pious progress, 1 quitted the 
stile; when bending acknowledgment, she 
passed into the church-yard, but was again 
diverted ‘from her purpose. A party of peo- 
ple (it being Sunday) were hastening to the 
tomb, in order to read, as I had done, its 
inscription. The throng increasing by the 
entrance of some additional company, her 
ladyship went back into the road, where she 
remained watking backwards and forwards, 
within view of the church-yard, till the in- 
truders had left it; when, returning to the 
spot from which she had been so long with- 
held, she redoubled her attention ; and I saw 
her, while I stood aloof, myself unseen, kneel 
in reverence at the foot of the grave, where, 
after remaining some time (I presume in 
prayer), she went back to the villa, where, 
in his life-tinve, she had so long been blest in 
the society of him whom she now bewails, 
Such are the homages of her afflicted heart. 
Yet, certain singularities of dress and of man- 
ner, with the ver greater singularity of attach» 
ment, so Jong faithful to the ashes of its ob- 
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ject, and perhaps a barbed regret in her bo- 
som, that makes her inattentive to, if it does 
not-even absorb, all thought ar care of the 
world’s usages, have brought on her, I under- 
stand, much of the wild eonjecture, malign 
interpretation, and unseemly ridicule, which 
are always attendant upon every one who 
dares ‘to deviate from the ordinary ceremonies 
of life.” 1. Sho Bs doin 

Genera. Joun Forzes, of Skellater, in 


Aberdeenshire, died at Rio de Janiero (whi- | 
ther he had accompanied the royal family and 
government of Portugal), April 8; in the | 


76th year of his age. He was the senior 
general officer in the service of Portugal, 
general and governor of Rio de Janeiro, a 
counsellor of war, general of cavalry, and 


knight grand cross of the illustrious orders of | 
Avis, in Portugal, and of Charles LL. in 
Spain. This much-respected veteran was a | 
lieut. at the siege of Maestricht in 1748. He | 
served during that war, as well as the seven | 


years war; at the conclusion of which he 
entered into the service of Portugal, where 
he contributed much to the establishing the 
tactics of Frederick of Prussia (then intro- 
duced into al} the armies of Europe) in the 
Portuguese army, under -the immediate pro- 
tection and friendship of Count de la Lippe. 
During a period of nearly 50 years, he 
distinguished himself ip that country, by his 
activity, his zeal, and his incorruptible in- 
tegrity, to which Jast circumstance it was 
perhaps owing that he enjoyed, without 
interruption, the favour of four successive 
sovereigns. Hecomiuanded, with reputation, 
the Portuguese army in Roussillon, at the 


commencement of the revolutionary war ; | 
and he will hereafter be classed among those | 


of our countrymen who have added to the 
respectability of the British wational character 
among foreigners. 

Rt. Hon. Aran Lord GarpNer, admiral 
of the white squadron, and major general of 
marines, died at Bath, December 30.—His 


father was a lieutenant colonel in the Lith | 


regiment of dragoon guards, and a native of 
Coleraine, in Ireland. His lordship was 


born at Uttoxeter, im Staffordshire, April 12, 


1742. May 1, 1755, he commeaced his 
naval career on board the Midway, of 60 
zuns, commanded by Capt. Peter Denis. 
fe wa3 in that ship in 1757 when she took the 
Due d’ Aquitaine, of 60 guns. March 7, 1760, 
he was made a lieutenant, in the Bellona ; 
and, May 19, 1766, he took post rank in the 
Preston, being then captain to admiral Parry. 
On the commencement of the American war, 
he was employed in the West Indies, and 
was in most of the actions there. In Novem- 
ber, i778, he commanded the Maidstone, 
nd took the Lyon, a French ship, of 40 


 guus and 216 men, off Cape Henry, after an ! 
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obstinate engagement of several hours. In 
the action of July 16, 1779, off Grenada, 
with d’Estaing, he fought with great bravery, 
and had 11 menkilied, and 39 wounded.— 
Capt. Gardner remained in the West Indies, 
and was ‘promoted to the Duke, of ninety 
guns, in which he very materially contributed 
to the glorious victory of the i@th of April 
under Adm. Rodiey. In this: engagement 
capt. Gardner's ship next after the Formidu- 
ble, Adm.Rodney’s, cut through and broke the 
I'rench line : and by that movement decided 
the fortune of the day. At one period of this 
engagement the Duke had four or five of the 
enemy raking her, and at another, the Na- 
mur, Duke, and Formidable, had to con- 
tend with no fewer than eleven. In this en- 
gagemeut the Duke had thirteen men killed, 
and sixty wouuded. Iu January 1790, he 
was appointed a lord of the Admiralty, and 
February 1, 1793, he was promoted to the 
rank of admiral. ‘The war with France 
| having again called for the assistance of our 
| ablest defenders, admiral Gardner was, among 
others, sent to the West Indies in the be- 
gining of 1793: he returned in September 
following, with a large feet of merchantmen 
under his convoy. On the first of June, 
1794, a day which will be ever memorable 
in the annals of Great Britain, admiral Gard- 
ner commanded the Queen, of ninety guns. 
In this engagement he lost his captain, the 
brave Huti, three lieutenants, and a mid- 
shipman ; thirty-six men killed ; and sixty- 
seven wounded. As a recoinpence for the 
service of this day, his majesty was pleased to 
confer on him the title of baronet of Great 
Britain. Sir Alan's name was included in 
all the votes of thanks and congratulations 
from public bodies on the importa nt victory of 
the first of June ; and he also received, in 
common with his colleagues, a guld chain 
and medal from his majesty.. In June 1795, 
he was present, under lord Bridport, at the 
attack of the French fleet off port lOrient: 
but the speedy flight of the enemy deprived 
him of au opportunity to share in the flying 
contest. Previously to this occurrence he had 
been appointed vice admiral of the white. 
At the general election, in 1796, he was 
returned member for the city of Westminster, 
In 1797 he removed his flag from the Queen 
to the Royal Sovereign, of one hundred and 
ten guns, and afterwards commanded a squa- 
dron employed on the channel service.—Feb. 
14, 1799, he was made vice admiral of the 
blue ; and, August 30, 1800, he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief on the Irish 
coast. December 2, 1800, he was created 
| a peer of Ireland, by the style and title of 
| baron Gardner, of Uttoxeter. A short time 
| before his death, he had the command of 
, the channel fleet. 

His lordship married, May 20, 1709, 
2U4 
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Susannalht Hyde, only daughter and heiress of 


Francis Gale, Esy. of Liguania, in Jamaica, 
by whom he had nine sons and one daughter. 
Heis succeeded in his utle by his eldest son, 
the hon. Alan Hyde Gardner, born Feb. 6, 
1772, who married, in March 1796, Maria, 


only daughter of Tomas Adderley, Esq. of 
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Innishannon, county of Cork, which marri- | 


age has since been dissolved by act of Parlia- 
ment. ’ 

Wiiiiam Hawes, M.D. was bern at 
Islington, November 28, 1750, and died in 
Spital Square, 
exceeded his 72d year. He received the early 
part of his education at his native village, and 
completed it at St. Paul's school. He was 
apprenticed to Mr. Canson, a surgeon near 


Vauxhall. He afterwards settle! in the 
Strand; where, by applicotion, he acquired 
considerable = reputaiion.—Dr. Goldsmith 


dying about the year 1774, in consequence of 
au lipproper adminisiration of Dr. James’s 
powders without the knowledge of his medical 
atendants, Der. Turton and Mr. Hawes, the 


December 5, 1808, having | 


publication of his case by the latter, brought | 


hiny into considerable notice. After the 
doctor's death, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. 
Burke appointed Mr. Hawes to manage the 
afiaivs of Dr. Goldsmith, until the arrival oi 
his brother. In 1777, Dr. Hawes published 
an address on immature death, and premature 
juterment. ‘Ten thousand copies of this work 
were distributed gratis, to apprize the public 
of the danger of layiug out persons toc soon, 
or of hurrying then to the grave before actual 
signs of dissolution have appeared.—In. 1780, 
he published a third edition of an examina- 
mination of the Rev. J. Wesiey’s Primitive 
Physic, 8vo, This rational confutation did 
Dr. Hawes great credit ; while it exposed the 
ignorance of Mr. Weslev, in«the art. Ia 
178i the doctor published an address to the 
legislature on the importance of the Humane 
Society, ou the behalf of humanity, philan- 
thropy, and sound policy ; ia this he justly 
staied, a variety of consequences to be expeet- 
ed from the gencral establishment of receiving- 
houses; which have been since realized by 
experience. ‘To this. address were added, ob- 
servations on the general bills of moftality. 
Aboutthe same periad, the doctor, commen- 
ced lectures on suspended animation, which 
exc.ted the attention ofthe faculty, and the 
public. A series of acts ob humanity justly 
recommended the doctor to. the honours, as 
well as the advantages of his profession. In 
1781,. he received the degree of M. D. and 
on offering bimelf az pliysician to the Satrey 
Dispensery, he was chosen bya very large ma- 
jority.  Lits majesty accepted. the-gold: medal 
of the Humane Society in!7785 and its imme- 
dial¢ patronage 11.1784; when he granted. a 
plot of ground near the Serpentine river, in 





| party. 


| 
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Hyde park, upon which the society have 
erected a neat building, furnished with well 
adapted apartments, for the restoration of per- 
sons apparently drowned 

In 1796, Dr. H. published Transactions of 
the Humane Society, trom 1774, to 1784, a 
period of ten years, in one volume, 8vo. de- 
dicated and presented by perotission, to the 
king: with three plates. ‘The annual te - 
ports of this society shew that several thou- 
sands of persons have been rescued from death 
by their exertions. Dr. H. was also an active 
friend of many public institutions. He was 
vice president of the London Electrical Socie- 
ty ; senior physician to the Surrey and London 
dispensaries, hanorary member of the Royal 
P.S. Edinburgh ; Massachusset H.S. Man- 
chester L. P2 S. Bath A. S. &e. &e. In 
private life, Dr. Hawes was extremely regu- 
lar; au early riser; very pleasant aud instruc- 
live In conversation ; his good humour enter- 
tained, while his knowledge edified. Asa 
inark of cordial esteem for their late treasurer, 
thirty ofthe directors and managers of the 
Royal Humane Society joined the funeral pro- 
cession to Islington, Dee. 13. 

Srr Riesarv Hit, Bart. of Hawkestone, 
in Shropshire, who died in the latter end of 
November, was descended from a family ia 
the county of Salop, which can’ be traced 
up to the time of Edward I]. Rowland was 
the first honoured with a patent of baronetage 
in 1726. He afterwards represented the city 
of Latehfield in parliament. He had ten 
children, the eldest of whom, Richard, was 
born in 1733 Richard was educated at 
Westminster school, and afierwards admitted 
a gentleman commoner of Magdalen College, 
Oxford; where he took the degree of A.M.; 
when he went to an academy at Angers, in 
France. After residing there about one year, 
he visited the southern parts of Europe in 
company with the late earl of Elgin, and 
then returned to his native county. He was 
about twenty-four years of age before his 
mind received a religious turn; when he 
became known to the late reverend and 
learned Messrs. Romaine, Talbot, Stillingfleet, 
H. Venn, Berridge, S. Walker, and others. 
His writings in defence of the six students 
expelled the university of Oxford, and in 
favour of the doctrines stated in the articles, 
homilies, and liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land, are creditable to his abilities; but his 
reply to the: Rev. Mr. Madan, intitled «« The 
Blessings of Polygamy displayed,” gained him 
more credit than any of his other publications. 
Sir Richard, when but a young convert, 
beeaine a zealous champion for his religious 
He wrote against the whole host of 
Arminians, and published several pamphlets, 
which evinced no small skill in theological 
controversy. Mr. John Wesley, and a very 
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pious minister in connection with him, Mr. | Richard was never married. His title and 
John FKietcher, of Madely, were Sir Rich- | estates deseend to his eldest brother, now 
ard’s principal antagonists., Jn this contro- | Sir Jobo Hill, 

versy Mr. Augustus Toplady, distinguished | i) Shute 

himself; and when that gentleman died, the; Jotun Home, the well known author of 
Wesleyan methodists. propagated some scan- | the tragedy of Douglas, born) about 1722; 
dalous stories concerning the manner of bis ; was a native of Scotland, of a family for- 
departure. In contutation of these slanders | merly illustrious, and sult respectable. He 
Sir Richard printed a smail pamphlet, which | received the early part of fis education at the 
abundantly vindicated his departed friend, | parochial school, with his fiend Dr. Buchan, 
and did honour to his own feelings. Since | with whom he also finished his studies at the 
that time he has published a few other pieces, | same university. Having stucied some time 
practical and controversial. ‘I'he chief of his , at Edinburgh, the ministry was chosen for 
works, is ‘* An Apology for Brotherly Love, | his fature profession. Inthe interim, how- 
ind for the doctrine of the church of England, | ever, the Pretender marching towards the 
in letters to the Rev. Charles Daubeny ; with | capital of Scotland, Mr. Home, a Whig 
a vindication of such parts of Mr. Wilber- | both by family and principle, with several of 
force’s ** Practical View” as have been ob- | bis companions, became a volunteer m the 
jected to by Mr. Daubeny in his ‘* Guide to | college company: but the zeal of that corps 
the Church,” 8vo. 1708. In this work Sir | was more fiery tian durable; and at the 
Richard evinces greater moderation than in | suggestion of some persons who were either 
his early pieces. Sir Richard represented the | intimidated or disattected, it disbanded; but 
county of Salop, in parliament, from 1780, | Mr. Home, with more laudable perseverance, 
during six successive parliaments, till 1807. | marched with a detachment of ihe royal anny, 
tle at one time frequently spoke in the house, { and was taken prisoner at the batile of Fal- 
but there was something peculiar in his man- | kirk. At length, the action at Culloden 
ner, and his strong bias towards religion, | having annihilated the declining fortunes of 
often mingled passages from Scripture in his | the house of Stuart, our young soldier, who 
speeches, which subjected him to ridicule. | had experienced only a slight confinement, 
He supported administration whenever he | returned to the seat of learning. After due 
conscientiously could: but during the Ame- | examination he was admitted a minister of 
ricen war, he constantly divided with the | the church of Scotland, and shortly after was 
opposition against lord North on every ques- | inducted as parson of Athelstaneford, where 
iton that related to it. He supported Mr. | the Rev. Robert Blair, author of * The 
Pitt's first motion for a reform in parliament. | Grave,” had been his predecessor. He en- 
In 1784 he supported alderman Sawbridge, | tered’on the duties of his office with all the 
ind in 1797, Mr. Grey, on a similar occa- | ardouref youth; but he soon found that a 
ion. Heat first favoured the contest with | s canty stipend, aud obscure congregation, 
Hrance; but at length voted against its conti- | were ill calculated fora man ambitious ot 
nuance, as he wished tostop the effusion of hu- distinetion. He had been accustomed to the 
inan blood. In 1800, he seconded a motion | society of a capital, which served at once as 
made by the late Sir William Pulteney, for | the nurse and resort of men of letters ; and, 
leave to bring in a bill to prevent the inhuman | passionately fond of the drama, and of poetry, 
sport of bull-baiting. In 1802, when Mr. | he had formed the plan of a play, the scene 
Dent moved the second reading of a similar | of which was in Scotland, and the hero om 
bill, he begged leave to ‘ speak in behalf of | of his own countrymen. Connected with al! 
a race of poor friendless beings who'ceriainly | the leading characters of the day, his name 
could not speak for themselves.” Sir Richard | and influence secured for ‘‘ Douglas” a ready 
supported Mr. Addington's administration, | reception, This admirable tragedy, which 
and the address to the king on the renewal | flattered not a little the pride of his country, 
of hostilities. The public and private chari- | was played to crowded audiences during the 
ties of the deceased baronet were very liberal, | greater part of aseason; and, while it jusi- 
and extensive; and, what is still better, they | fied the pretensions, it gratified the hopes of 
were administered in the ttue spirit of the | its author. ‘The poet, however, ruined the 
gospel, with tenderness and secrecy. The} divine; and, the Reverend author was re- 
great regularity which pervaded his household } garded as a disgrace to the Kirk. He was 
and numerous domestics, exhibited a pattern | cited before the presbytery; and, perceiving 
highly worthy of imitation. Hismunificence | that the issue would be privation, he resigned, 
and hospitality in entertaining his friends | and came to England. At the recommenda- 
were quite of the old English stamp. His | tion of his countryman David Hume, Dow 
vaternabestate he had laid out with great taste, | g/as was performed upon the London stage, 
insomuch that Hawkestone is one of the chief | where it has ever since been deemed a stock 
ornaments of the county in which itis situa- | piece. On the recommendation ot Lord 
tion, and the admiration of aY visitors. Sir} Bute, he was placed on the peasion list, about 
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the same time as Dr. Johnson. Mr. T. | over the Highlands, where he collected the 
Sheridan, too, father of the present member | originals of those poems, which have since 
of Parliament, though not rich, very credi- | been the subject of so much controversy. 
tably to his generosity, presented him with a | Macpherson, at his death, left Mr. Home 
gold medal. £2000 in grateful recollection of kindnesses 
In 1759, Mr. Home produced The Siege | received from him in early life. 
of Aquileia, in which Garrick appeared in | of AI 
the character of Hmilius. Its run, however, | Mr. JoHNn Irevanp, author of the ** []- 
terminated with the ninth night. The Fata/ | lustrations of Hogarth”, and of several 
Discovery followed ; and the dramatic career | other works, was born at the French farm, 
of Mr. H. ended with Alonzo, a performance | near Wem in Shropshire, in a house which 
which ranks next to his Douglas. had been the birth-place and country residence 
Nearly half a century after the last men- | of Wvcherley the poet. He was descended 
tioned tragedy had been written, and when | from a family eminent for their conscientious 
its author was settled in Scouand, he wit- | adherence to their religious principles. His 
nessed the performance of Young Norval, by | mother was the daughter of Rev. Thomas 
Master Betty ; and was so highly gratified, Holland, and great grand-daughter of rev. 
that, in the plenitude of his enthusiasm, he | Phillip Henry. Mr. I. discovered a strong 
stepped before the curtain, and after bowing predilection to letters and painting, but his 
respectfully to the audience, retired amidst | friends thoucht he had also a turn for mecha- 
the tumultuous arclamations of the audience. | nies, and therefore placed him with a watch. 
Me afterwards declared, ‘« that thrs was the | maker, While very young, he married an 
first time he had seen Douglas played accord- | amiable and estimable woman, of a mind and 
ing to his ideas of the character when he | temper congenial with his own, and, with 
conceived and wrote it.” every prospect of success, engaged in an ex- 
In 1862, Mr.. Home published ** The | tensive business. In this, though his con- 
History of the Rebellion in 17453" to which nexions were numerous, and his knowledge 
is prefixed a print, by Fittler, of Charles | of hisartindisputable, he was not successful. 
Edward Stuert, from a bust executed by Le | For pictures and prints he had an entiwusias- 
Moine, at Paris, in 1749. The book is very | tic fondness, and especially in the works of 
handsomely dedicated to the king. The sen- | Mortimer and Hogarth, he had a well selec- 
timents which it contains present a true | ted collection; and of books, a well chosen 
picture of the author's mind, and if the | library. He lived on terms of the most un- 
periods are not polished with the same care as | reserved intimacy with many eminent men in 
those of his ** Douglas,” the principles are | the arts, at the bar, and in the church, 
just, and the opinions liberal. | With Gainsborough he wes on the most 
Mr. Home died, about Sept. 4, at Mer- | friendly terms. Mr. Ireland was the first 
chistonbank, in Scoiland.—It would be protector of Henderson ; and in his house 
unjust not to remark, that he was always, | that popular actor resided many years, as a 
as far a3 his means would admit, the friend | friend anda brother, before he was admitted 
and liberal patron of merit: under his foster- | to try his strength on the stage, though aided 
ing hand, manv sparks of literary genius, | by every recommendation which Mr. Ireland 
that otherwise would have lain dormant, were | and many of his connexions could afford him, 
brought to light. One instance of this kind | His Lifeand Letters of Henderson were pub- 
must be mentioned.—The celebrated poems | lished in 1786, and were his first work. The 
of Ossian would, perhaps, never have been | next publication, with his name prefixed, 
heard of, had not Mr. Home stretched forth | was ** Hogarth [ilustrated,” in two volumes. 
his protecting hand to Macpherson. While | The book abounds with anecdotes, which 
Mr. Macpherson was schoolmaster of Ruth- | the author's long connections with men con- 
ven, in Badenoch, he occupied his leisure | versant with such subjects enabled him to 
hours in collecting from the native, but illi- | supply. These are generally told in an easy 
terate bards of the mountains of Scotland, | and agreeable style, and if not always appro- 
fragments of these inimitable poems: a few | priate to the print under consideration, have 
of them he translated, and inserted them | a general relation to the subject.—For several 
ocrasionally in a weekly miscellany, then | years Mr. Ireland was afflicted with a compli- 
conducted at Edinburgh by the learned Walter | cation of disorders, which rendered society 
Ruddiman. ‘These pieces soon attracted the | irksome to him: and his latter days were 
notice of Mr. Home, and Drs. Robertson, and | clouded by pecuniary difficulties. He died at 
Blair; and it was resolved by these gentlemen | the close of the year in the vicinity of Bir- 
todraw Mr. Macpherson from his humble | mingham. 
retreat. He accordingly came to Edinburgh, ie ' 
and had an interview with these literary cha- The Right Hon. Cuartes Jenxinson, 
racters; in the issue he resigned his situation | Earl of Liverpool, and Baron of Hawkesbury, 
a: schoolmaster, and travelled at theirex pence | died Raconeee 17; was descended from a 
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family which had been settled more than a | it was entirely owing to the solicitations of 


century, at Walcat near Charlbury, in Ox- 
fordshire. His grandfather, Sir Robert 
Jenkinson, married a wealthy heiress at 
Bromley, in Kent ; and his father, who was 
a colonel in the army, resided at South Lawn 
Lodge, in Whichwood Forest. Charles was 
born in 1727, and received the rudiments of 
his education at the grammar school of Bur- 
ford. He was afterwards placed on the foun- 
dation in the Charter-house, whence he 
was removed to University college, Oxford. 
There he took the degrees of B. A.and A. M. 
and seeins to have made himself known to the 
sublic by some verses on the death of the 
Sriaie of Wales, father of his present ma- 
jesty. In 1753, he removed from Oxford, 
and possessing but a small patrimonial for- 
tune, he commenced his career as a man of 
letters, and is said to have supplied materials 
for the Mouthly Review. * In 1756, he pub- 
lished ‘* A Dissertation on the Establishment 
of a national and constitutional Force in Eng- 
land, independent of a Standing Army.” This 
tract abounds with many manly and patriotic 
sentiments, and has been quoted against him- 
self in the house of peers; on which occasion 
his lordship did not deny that he was the 
author, but excused his errors, by pleading 
his extreme youth. Soon after this he wrote 
«¢ A Diseourse on the Conduct of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, with respect to neutral 
Nations, during the preseut War.” ‘To this 
production, his rise in life has been falsely 
attributed ; it was indeed allowed by every 
one to be an able performance ; but like many 
others of the same kind, it might have re- 
mained in obscurity with its author, had it 
not been for the intervention of a gentleman 
with whom he luckily became acquainted. 
Sir Edward Turner of Ambroseden in Ox- 
fordshire, being of an ancient family, and 
a large fortune, was desirous to represent his 
native county in parliament. He was how- 
ever strenuously bat unsuccessfully opposed ; 
for in addition to his own influence he 
possessed the court interest. The struggle, 
nevertheless, was long and violent. The con- 
tending parties having, as usual, called in the 
aid of ballads, lampoons, verses, and satires, 
Mr. Jenkinson distinguished himself by a 
song in favour of Sir Edward, which so cap- 
tivated either the taste or the gratitude of the 
baronet, that he introduced him to the earl 
of Bute, then in the plenitude of power. His 
lordship, who placed Mr. J. at first in an in- 
ferior office, was not charmed with him, and 





* Dr. Kenrick, author of Falstaft’s 
Wedding, and a variety of other productions, 
has frequently informed us in his convivial 
hours, that he and Charles Jenkinson wrote 
together for the Monthly Revicw at one 
guinea per sheet. 
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the member for Oxfordshire, that he extended 
his further protection. Atier a while, he 
became the premier’s private secretary ; and 
in some respect a member of his family, 
living with him in confidential intercourse. 
Such a connexion could not fail to prove ad- 
vantageous; and, in March, 1761, we find 
him appointed one of the under-secretaries of 
state, a station which pre-supposes an intimate 
acquaintance with the situation of foreign 
affairs, and of the arcana imperi? in general. 
He now became a declared adherent of ** the 
Leicester House party,” by whose influence 
he was returned to parliament at the geueral 
election (in 1761) for the borough of Cocker- 
mouth, on the recommendation of the late 
ear! of Lonsdale, his patron's son-in-law. He 
however soon received the lucrative appoint- 
ment of treasurer of the ordnance. This he 
relingnished in 1763, for the more confiden- 
tial office of joint secretary of the treasury ; @ 
situation for which he was admirably qualis 
fied, by his knowledge of the state of parties, 
and the management of a house of commons, 
To the Rockingham administration, in 1765, 
he was both personally and politically odious, 
aud he accordingly lost all his appointments ; 
but in the course of the same year, he had 
one conferred on him by the king’s mother, 
the late princess lJowager of Wales, which 
no minister could bereave hin of ; the audi- 
torship of her royal highness’s accounts. 
That circumstance, added to his intimacy with 
the discarded minister, induced the patriots to 
consider hin as the ** go-between”™ to the 
favourite, the princess-mother, and the throne. 
When iord Bute retired into the country in 
disgust, promising to relinquish public affairs, 
a great personage is said to have construed 
this conduct into an abandonment, aud to 
have looked out for advice elsewhere; from 
that moment Mr. Jenkinson was ranked as a 
leader of the party called ‘* the king's friends,” 
and his majesty distinguished him bya marked 
partiality. In 1766, he was nominated a lord 
of the admiralty; in 1767, a lord of the 
treasury, in which place, he continued during 
the Grenville and Grafton administrations. 
Under lord North, in 1772, he was appointed 
one of the vice-treasurers of Ireland, on which 
occasion he was introduced into the privy- 
council. In 1775, he purchased of Mr. Foxy 


| the patent place of clerk of the pells in Lreland, 





which had constituted part of that gentleman's 
patrimony, and next year was appointed mas~ 
ter of the mint in the room of lord Cadogan. 
In 1778, he was elevated to the more impor- 
tant post of secretary at war, which he held 
in 1780, ard 1781. The contest between the 
friends of Mr. Jenkinson and opposition, now 
became critical; the majorities: which had 
implicitly voted with the ministry; were re- 
duced onevery division, and at lastabandoned 
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er annum, in addition to an estate near 
er ant , in addition to an estate of 


now leisure to compile bis collection of treaties ; | 3000 per annum, of which Mr. Cegii 


but he was soon, by another change in politics, 


called back into active life, and teok a decided | 
' stone, now lady Forrester, he has left only 


part in behalfof Mr. Pit. Ia consequence 
of his exertions on this occasion, in 1786, he 
was nomiuated to the lucrative post of chan- 


ellor of the duchy of Laucaster, created baron | 
of Hawkesbury, in the county of Gicuces- | 


ter, and appoinied president of the comunittee 
of couaci! for the affairs of trade and plante- 
tions. For the last situation, kis lordship’s 
regular and progressive rise, added to the va- 
rious offices in which he bad acted, admirably 
qualified him. In i780, on the decease of his 
relation, the late Sir Banks Jenkinson, who 


held the lucrative patent place of collector of 
| j 


the customs inwards, he procured the grant, 


notwithstanding this was one of the sinecures | 
which Mr. Pitt had declared: bis intention to | 


abolish. Iu i7g0, 
Liverpool, and authorized by his majesty to 
quarter the arms of tiat commercial city 
wiih those of his own family. As an orator, 
his lordship spoke but seldom, in. either 
house; and of Jate years aitended bat litle to 
public business, in consequence of his ad- 
vanced age and infirmities. His lordship also 
yublished «* A Collection of all ‘Treaties of 
of Peace, Alliance, and Commerce between 
Great Britain and other Powers, from the 
‘Treaty of Munster in 1648, to that, of Paris 
in 1783," 3 vols. 8vo. and, .<* A 
Treatise on the Coins of England, in a Letter 
to the King,” 4to. 1805.) Whatever odium 
his political enemies attached to this noble- 
man's general line of conduct, they must ad- 
mit that he deserved great praise for the atten- 
vion which he coustantly 
trade of this country. He drew up the treaty 
of commercial intercourse with America, and 
is also said, not only to have pointed out, but 
20 have created the whale Ashery in the South 
Seas. His lordship married first, in 1769, 
Miss Amelia Waits, duughter of the ,o- 
vernor of Fort Wiljiam, in Bengal, by whom 
he had a son, the present earl; secondly, in 
1782, Catharine, daughter of the late Si: 
Cecil Bishopp, bart. and widow of Sit Charles 
Cope, by whom he bas left a son and daughter, 
Charles Cecil Cope Jenkinson, M, P. for 
Sandwich, and lady Charlotte, married to the 
present viscount Grimstone. Lord Liverpool 
partly inherited, and parily accumulated a 
jarge fortune. He left to his eldest son, 
£15,000 pet annum, of which only ahout 
£3,500 peranmum isin land. To his widow, 
only £700 per annum for life, in addition to 
ber former jeinture, as lady Cepe, of £1000 
perannum. But the present earlshas added 
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bestowed on the | 
| Square, London, was born about 1732, in 


he was created earl of | 


{ 








! 


£900 per anni, and it is understood that | 
the duchess of Dorset, her daughter, adds 
£300 per annum more. ‘To the hon, Cecil 
Jenbivsen, his secoud son, Le has icit £1000 | 


Jenkinson is already im possession, by the 
death of arelation. To lady Charloiute Grim- 


the £700" per annum bequeathed to the 
countess of Liverpool, after her decease, ‘Lhe 
landed property is entailed to all the family of 
the Jenkinsons, in tail male, to a great extent. 


The Rev. James Nasmiru, D.D. Rector 
of Leverington in the Isle of Ely, died Oct. 
10, in the O8th year of his age, was formerly 
of Bennet College, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded B. A. 1764, M. A. 1767, D.D. 
1797. Lis early application to literature was 
rewarded by repeated academic honours; and 
his many valuable publications will endear 
his memory to the learned. In 1777 he pub- 
lished his ** Catalogus Librorum Manuscrip- 
torum, quos Collegio Corporis Christi et B, 
Marie Virgins in Academia Cantabrigiensi 
legavit Reverendissianus # Christo Pater Ma- 
thaeus Parker, Archiepiscopus Cantuariensis ;” 
1n 1778, ** Vhe Itineraries of Symon, son of 
Simeon, and William of Worcester ;” anda 
tract on Leonine verses, from the above ma- 
nuscripts ; in 1787, a new edition of Bishop 
Tanner’s ‘* Notitia Monastica."’ He also 
published several sermons, and charges as a 
wagistrate, In this latter situation he was 
eminently conspicuous for his correct know- 
ledge of the laws ; and he filled the oflice of 
chairman, at the sessions of Cambridge and 
ily, with moderation, justice, and unpartial- 
ity; at once distinguishing himself as the 
gentleman, the lawyer, and the divine. 


Dr. Wa. Ossorne, formerly of Hanover 


the county of Rutland After ebtaining a 
good classical education, he received the early 
partof his medical acquiremeuts under Dr. 
John Fordyce, of Uppingham. After soine 
years he canve to London, where he attended 
the lectures of Dr. Wm. Hunter, and the 
practice of St. George's Hospital. Mr. Ose 
born also visited Paris, where he studied the 
practice of the Hotel Dieu, and of the teaclrers 
at that time in most estimation, especially the 
celebrated Levret. Returning from France, 
he took a professional situation in the Guards, 
aud went with them to Germany, in the war 
at the end of the last reign. At the peace he 
settled in London as.a surgeon ; but his stu- 
dies under Levret at Paris had given a bias to 
his mind, and led him to devote his attention 
to the improvement of midwifery, and the 
investigation of female and infantile diseases. 
A similarity of pursuits produced a connexion 
between L)r.Osborne and Dr. Denman, which 
led to.their uniting in, the establishment of 


' a school for teaching these subjects in an ¢x- 


tended way in London. In 1785, Dr.'Clarke, 
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their furmer pupil, was associated with them. 
Dr. Denman retired in 1786, and the school 
was continued for many years by Dr. Osborne 
and Dr. Clarke. Dr. Osborne soon rose to 
great eminence in his profession, for which 
he was mot more qualified by the powers of 
his mind, than by a peculiar urbanity of man- 
ners and deportment. ‘The extent of his prac- 
tice, and the time which he devoted to study, 
left him little leisure for writing. He has, 
however, left behind him a work, of great 
practical utility, in a volume of Essays on Na- 
tural and Laborious Parturition. The fa- 
tigue aiteudant on his profession impaired his 
coustitution, which induced him, about 1800, 
to retire to his estate at Old Park, near Dover, 
where he acted as a magistrate for the county 
of Kent, ull his death in September last. 


Sir THomas Pastey, Bart. Admiral of 
the White, died at his seat near Alton, 
Hants, November 29. He was the fifth son 
of James Pasley, Ksq. of Craig, in the 
county of Dumfries, North Britain, by 
Magdalen, daughter of Robert Chot, Esq. 
of Middlecholm Mill, in the county of Rox- 
burgh. He was bayn at Craig on March 2, 
1734. He entered in 1752, as a midship- 
man on board the Garland frigate. Very 
soon afterwards, he removed into the Weasel 
sloop of war, ordered for the Jamaica 
station, in which he served successively un- 
der the captains Cockburn, Webber, and 
Digby. The latter being appointed to the 
Biddeford frigate, took with him Mr. Pasley, 
for whom he had conceived a strong attach- 
ment, and promoted him to the rank of act- 
ing lieutenant. The frigate wus soon ordered 
to England, having on board £300,000 in 
bullion, When the vessel arrived at Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Pasley, with a proper escort, 
was dispatched with this valuable charge. to 
the Bank. He now embarked on boaid the 
Dunkirk, to which ¢ apt. Digby -had been 
appointed during his absence. T! 
was one of those which proceeded, in 1757, 
ou the unsuccessful expedition 
of France ; on which ocerasion 
of Mr. Pasley 
ltim to the notice of his cou:manding officer, 
that, on his return to Portsmouth, he found 
lving. there for him acommission as an es 
tablished Jieuteriant on board the Roman 
Einperor fire-ship. He was very soon after 
wards transferred, at his special request, into 
the Hussar frigate, commanded by the ce- 
lebrated captain Elliot, with whom he fe- 
moved tothe /Kolus of 36 guns. In this 
ship he assisted in the capture of the Mig- 
guns; her 
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noune, a French vessel of 20 
consort, the Blonde, of 36, was fi 
enough to escape. ; 
employed on the | 
Elliot, as senior 
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to the coast | 


so powerfully recommended | 
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little British squadron, which proceeded 
| from the harbour of Kinsale in quest of the 
French, under ‘Thurot, who had effected a 
| landing in the north of Ireland. Thurot 
| was killed, and his vessels captured. ‘The 
| /Eolus fell on board the Freach com- 
| modore’s ship, the Bellisle of 44 guns, the 
| bowsprit hanging over that ship’s quarter 
| deck, and was consequently not oalv leftZex~ 
| posed to the whole weight of the enemy’s 
| fire, without being able to bringa single gun 
to bear on her antagonist, but also coinpelled 
toengage the Blonde, of 56, at the same 
| time, with her aftermost guns, that frigate 
having fallen on board the A£olus. In_ this 
perilous situation Mr. Pasley called the men 
from the foremost guns, which he command- 
ed, and at their head boarded the enemy 
from the bowsprit, and took the ship: he 
| then sent on board the AZolus for an English 
| 
| 





Jack, which he immediately hoisted on board 
the prize, as her signal of surrender. Cap- 
tain Elliot, soon after his arrival at Ports- 
mouth with his prizes, was removed into 
another ship, but Mr. Pasley retained his 
station under captain, now lord Hotham, 
who was appointed to succeed him, and with 
whom he continued till 1762. In the 
FEolus, Mr. Pasley was concerned in the 
capture of a valuable French ship, bound 
from Bourdeaux to St. Domingo, called the 
Formidable. But he had been promoted, 
during his absence, to the rank of com- 
mander, and was appointed to the Albany 
sloop of war, a vessel employed in convoying 
| ships to and from the port of Milford. After 
| some continuance in that sloop, he removed 
| into the Weasel, in which he hod before 
| served as a midshipman, and proceeded to 
| ithe coast of Guinea. He was next appoint- 
' ed tothe Pomona, of 18 guns, on the im- 
| press service at Greenock, in consequence of 
| the apprehended rupture with Spain, respect- 
ing the Falkland islands. In 1771, he was 
| made post-captain, an appointed to the 
in which vessel be 








| Seahorse, of 20 guns, 
rendered material service in the West Indies, 
during the contest with the Caribs. He re- 
turned to Eneland the ensuing year, amd 
| continved unemployed till 1776. He was 
then appointed to the Glasgow, and sent to 
West Indies, as convoy to a valuable 
of merehantmen, of 120 sail. This 

| charge he executed so mich to the satisfaction 
of allconcerned, that be received the thanks 
of the cities of London, Bristel, and other 
with a handsome piece of plate. On 
i bis retarn to England, Capt. Pasley per 
farmed 2 similar service. Soon afier, he was 

oppoimted to the Sybil of 28 guns, and sent 

Admiral Edwards to Newfoundland 

In 1780 he was promoted to the Jupiter of 
AY t the commencement of the 
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stone ona secretexpedition. In the attack 
made on the British squadron by M. de 
Suffrein, in Porto Praya Road, the Jupiter 
was particularly distinguished for the power 
and force of her fire; and amidst the abuse 
which was very undeservedly thrown on 
some persons concerned in that encounter, 
the conduct of Capt. Pasley was justly ap- 
plauded by all. ‘The subsequent operations 
of the British squadron were confined to the 
capture of a fleet of Dutch East India ships, 
surprised in Saldanha Bay. On its return, 
the Jupiter was, in May, 1782, ordered to 
the West Indies with admiral Pigot, sent 
out to supersede Lord Rodney. The Jupiter 
soon afier her arrival, cruized off the 
Havannah, and Capt. Pasley had the good 
forture to take five out of thirteen vessels 
which he fell in with. The crew of one of 
these prizes, however, having risen on the 
English that were put into het, carried her 
into the Havannab, where they informed 
the Spanish Admiral of the situation of the 
Jupiter, which had struck upon a shoal. 
He accordiiigly dispatched a ship of 84, and 
another of (4 guns, totake or destroy her. 
Captain Pasley had, meanwhile, succeeded 
in getting the Jaslene afloat ; but almost im- 
mediately fell in with the Tiger, the largest 
of the Spanish ships. The enemy imme- 
diately gave chace, aud gained considerably 
on the Jupiter, which had sustained cou- 
siderable injury. At the dawn of day, the 
Tiger, being within gunshot, and Captain 
Pasley finding escape impossible, called to- 
gether his crew, to whom he addressed a 
short but spirited harangue. He declared his 
intention of attacking the enemy, which 
was warmly approved by three heariy cheers. 

e Jupiter brought to, and prepared for ac- 
tion. The enemy, probably intimidated by 
this appearence of resolution, imusediately 
hauled their wind, and sufiered the Jupiter 
to continue her voyage unmolested. —los- 
tilities ceased soon after; and the ensuing 
five years were passed by Capt. Pasley in do- 
mestic retirement. In i788, he was in- 
vested with the chief command in the Med- 
way. From this station he was ordered in 
the Bellerophon to joiu the channel fleet, in 
consequence of the epprehended rupture 
with Russia and Spain. ‘These disputes be- 
ing compromised, he repaired to Chatham, 
where he continued during the customary pe- 
riod allotted tosuch a command. He again 
remained unemployed till the commencement 
of the war with France in 1793. He was 


then appointed, as commodore, to hoist his 
broad pendant on board the Bellerophon, and 
joined the main fleet, under Lord Howe. 
On the 12th of April 1794, being advanced 
to the rank of rear-admiral of the white, he 
hoisted his flag oa board the same ship. In 
the partial aflairs which proceeded the glo- 
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rious first of June, as well asin the engage- 
ment on that day, the Bellerophon took a 
conspicuous part ; and towards the conclusion 
of ie cushiin, Admiral Pasley had the 
misfortune to lose his leg ; which deprived 
the nation of his further active services. He 
received, however, from his majesty the 
dignity of a baronet, with a pension of 
£1000 a year. In 1793, in consequence of 
the mutiny at the Nore, Sir Thomas was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief in the Thames 
and Medway ; but relinquished this station 
when the trials of the mutineers were con- 
cluded. In 1790, he was appointed port ad- 
miral at Portsmouth, where he displayed his 
accustomed activity and ability. Sir Thomas 
married Mary, daughter of. Thomas Hey- 
wood, Esq. chief justice of the Isle of Man, 
who died in 1788, and was buried at Avig- 
non, in France; by whom he had two 
daughters, Maria, married to Capt. Sabine, 
of the Guards ; and Magdalen. 


Rrcuarp Porson, A.M. Of this dis- 
nguished scholar our limits permit only a 
short account. He was the son of Mr. Hug- 
gin Porson, and was born Dec. 25, 1759, at 
East Ragston, in Norfolk, of which place his 
father was pagish-clerk. As soon as he could 
speak, according to his father’s method, 
which appears to have begn an anticipation of 
Dr. Beil’s, he could trace his letters ; and the 
walls of the house were covered with charac- 
ters, which from the neatness and fidelity of 
their delineation, attracted particular notice. 
With his younger brother, Thomas, he re- 
ceived the first rudiments of his education at 
a village-schoo] kept by a person of the name 
of Summers, where he perfected himself in 
writing. His extraordinary memory and ta- 
lents, induced the reverend Mr. Hewitt, the 
clergyman of the parish, to take him and his 
brother Thomas under his care. At the age 
of fourteen, in consequence of the notice he 
had attracted, the late Mr. Norris, an opu- 
lent and liberal man, became his patron, 
and senthim. to Eton in August 1774. At 
that seminary, his imagination took a drae 
matic turn, and he composed a piece. At 
this early age (15 or 16), an imposthume 
formed on his lungs, and symptoms threat- 
ened aconsunrption ; but he recovered. The 
deatli of Mr. Norris was a shock nearly as 
severe; but, by the kindness of other friends, 
he was continued at Eton by a subscription. 
He was entered at Trinity fe tay Cambridge, 
in 1777 ; where he was induced to pursue 
mathenzatical disquisitions: while the pros- 
pect of a scholarship attracted his attention to 
classical learning in general ; in which he ac- 
quired undispuied pre-eminence. He cb- 
tained the medal, was elected a fellow in 
1781, and in 1785 he took his degree of M. A. 

Mr. Porson’s literary labours commenced 
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about this time. In Maty’s Review, Vol. 
Ill. p. 433, he published a critique on 


Schutz's Eschylus (dated Trinity College, May 
29, 1783). runck’s Aristophanes he criti- 
cised, Vol. 1V. 55. Hermesianax, by 
Weston, Vol. V. 238. Huntingford’s 
Apology for his Monostrophics, Vol. VI. p. 
03. He also furnished Mr. Maty with a 
transcript of the letters of Bentley and Le 
Clere, Vol. IX. p. 253. He was likewise 
an occasional contributor to the Monthly Re- 
view, the Gentleman's Magazine, and, it is 
believed, to other publications. The account 
of Robertson's Parian Chronicle, in the 
Monthly Review, Vol. Ixxix. for the year 
1788, p 351, and Vol. Ixxx. p. 38, was 
written byhim. The review of Knight's 
Essay on the Greek Alphabet, January 1794, 
has, from internal evidence been attributed 
to him. The ironical defence of Sir John 
Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, is said to have 
been unquestionably his writing; in three 
admirable letters inserted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1787, signed Sundry Whereof. 
Letters on the contested verse, 1 John v. 7, 
appeared subsequently in the same work ; 
which at length caused the publication of his 
letters to iatinom Travis. 

Not long after Mr. Porson had taken his 
first degree, it was incontemplation of the 
syndics of the university press at Cambridge 
to publish schylus with Stanley's papers 
(since committed to the reverend Mr. Butler, 
master of the grammar school at Shrewsbury). 
Mr. P. offered to undertake the work, if he 
inight conduct it according to his own judge- 
ment, but his offer was rejected. In 1786, 
when Nicholson, the Cambridge booksel- 
ler, was preparing a new edition of Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, Mr. Porson furnished him 
with some notes, which, though avow- 
edly written in haste, attest the hand of a 
master. In 1787, he communicated to the 
delegates of the Clarendon press some notes 
on Toup’s Emendations on Snidas, which 
appeared with that work in 1790. 

Before the period had elapsed for him either 
to enter into holy orders, or surrender his 
fellowship, he “had determined to decline 
subscription, though, with an enfeebled con- 
stitution, he had nothing to depend on but 
his classical acquirements. A lay fellowship 
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might have secured his services to the cause of | 


letters; but this was not within bis power. 
In 1791 his fellowship ceased ; but some pri- 
vate friends fortunately stepped in, and, by 
an unanimous vote of the seven electors he 
was chosen Greek Professor ag Cambridge. 
The salary is but-£240 a year. 

In 1797 Mr. Porson published the He- 
cuba, intended as the precursor of adi the 
dramas of Euripides. The Orestes and the 
Phaenissa followed ; they were all printed in 
London without his name, In 1901, the 
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Medea was published at Cambridge, with 
his name; and in 1802, a second edition of 
the Hecuba, with a supplement to the pre- 
face, and a very copious addition to the notes. 
The last work he published was a third edition 
of thé Hecuba. When Heyne’s Virgil was 
re-published in London, Mr. Porson super- 
intended the press; and, in 1800, he was 
employed in a collation of the Harleian ma- 
nuscript of the Odyssey, for a splendid 
edition of Homer by lord Grenville. In 
1806, his /Eschylus stole into the world with- 
out his name, without his last corrections, and 
without a preface. 

In 1795, Mr. Porson married Mrs. Lunan, 
a sister of James Perry, Esq. (editor of the 
MorningChronicle),who sunk under a decline 
in April, 1797: and from that time he was 
incessantly afflicted with a spasmodic asthma, 
which interrupted him in every study : proba- 
bly the consequence of his sedentary habit. 
He had undertaken to make out and copy the 
almost obliterated manuscript of the Lexicon 
of Photius, which he had borrowed from 
the library of Trinity College. And this he 
had with unparallelled difficulty just com- 
pleted, after ten months incessant toil, when 
the copy was burnt in the house of Mr. Per- 
ry, at Merton. The original, being an 
unigue entrusted to him by his college, he 
carried with him wherever he went; and he 
was fortunately absent from Merton on the 
morning of the fire. He sat down without a 
murmur, and madea second very beautiful 
copy. It is extant imhis library, and is quite 
ready for press. - On the establishment of 
the London Institution, he was chosen prin- 
cipal librarian ; an appointment for which 
he was peculiarly qualified. About a month 
before his death, Mr. Porson was afflicted 
by an intermittent fever; he hada dislike to 
medical advice, and he adopted his usual 
remedy of abstinence ; but in the evening 
of Monday (Sep. 19), while .walking in 
the Strand, apparently in health, he was 
seized with a paroxysin of the epileptic kind, 
to which he had been subject at a much 
earlier period of his life. He was conveyed 
to St. Martin’s workhouse, where he con- 
tinned in a state of total insensibility until 
about six o'clock on the following morming4 
but one of the attendants of the London In- 
stitution seeing a paragraph in a newspaper, 
relating the circumstance, and stating that 
the party had a memorandum book, with 
some Greek notes, in his pocket, surmising 
it night be Mr. Porson, repaired thither, and 
brought him tothe house in the Old Jewrv. | 
He took his breakfast in the room called the 
Globe room ; aud conversed with some of the 
gentlemen of the establislimeni:, remarking 
that the keeper of the workhouse was a wag, 
and had endeavoured to with bis 
wit. Being advised to prepare his will, be as 
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first seemed reluctant ; but afterwards assent- 
ed to the propriety of it, and discussed the 
moral obligation of disposing of our property 
after death ; adding, that the subject had 
often been treated in a legal way, bur scarcely 
ever in the manner he wished, excepting in 
a work intituled ‘* Symb/iography.” 
coutinued to discourse during five hours, 
sometimes iu the full exercise of his faculties, 
at others, wild and wanderivg. At three 
o'clock, he went to Cole’s coflee-house, near 
the Royal Exchange, where he frequently 
dined. Afier talking to a friend there, he 
suddenly proceeded to Cornhill, where look- 
ing up fixedly at the vane and clock of the 


Exchange, (then under repair) a number of 


persons assembled round him. The porter 
of the London Institution, happening to see 
him, conducted him back to Cole's, where 
On taking two glasses of wine, the paroxysin 
and iusensibility returned; he was then 
cartied home ina coach to the Institution, 
and remained ina condition of torpor, with 
very short intermissions, until Sunday, when 
he died. Ov Monday, Oct 3., his remains 
were removed from the London Institution, 
and, on the following day, thev were interred 
in Trinity College chapel, Cambridge. 


The Rev. Jonw Warraxer.—The follow- 
ing interesting account of the life of this gentle- 
man, unquestionably one of the most learned 
members of the church of England, is copied 
from a provincial paper, and is believed to be 
the production of a writer who has given 
many proofs of abilities, as a divine, a poct, 
and an antiquary :— 

Truro, Nov. 5. 

*€ On Sunday, the 30th u/t. died at his 
rectory of Ruan-Lanyhorne, near Tregony, 
Cornwall, that great and good man, the Rev. J. 
Whitaker. He was born at Manchester, about 
1735. He went early to Oxford ; where he 
was elected fellow of C. C. C. and where he 
discovered in a very short time, those fine 
originalities, those peculiarities of mind, 
which afterwards so strongly marked bim as 
an author and asa man. He took the degree 


of M.A. 1759; and proceeded B. D. 1757. His | 


uncommon vigour of jntellect at once display- 
ed itself among his acquaintance; but, 


whilst his animated conversation drew many 


around him, a few were repelled from the 
cirele ty his impatience of contradiction (a 
failing which almost ever accompanies powers 
like his), and by the consciousness, it should 
seem, of their own juferiority. The charac. 
ter of his genius, however, was soon-decided 
in literary composition. In 1771, Mr. W. 
published the first volume of his ‘* History 
of Manchester,” in quarto ; a work which, 
for acuteness of research, bold imagination, 
independent sentiment, and correct informa- 
tion, has scarcely its parallel in the literature 
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| The intiodaction of Christianity into this 
island, in particular, is uncommonly beauti- 
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of this country. Nor does its composition 
less merit our applause, whether we have 
respect to the arrangement of the materials, 
the style, or the language. In some passa- 
ges there is ‘* supreme elegance ;” in others, 
a magnificence of thought, a force of expres- 
sion, a glow of diction, truly astonishing. 


ful. With regard to the general subject of 
the «© Manchester,” Mr. W. was the first 
writer who could so light up the region oi 
Antiquarianism as to dissipate its obscurity, 
even to the eyes of ordinary spectators; his 
«* Manchester ” being perhaps the book in 
which the truth of our island history has 
been best elucidated by the hand of a master 
It is rather singular that this work was, iu 
the order of merit as well as time, the first of 
Mr. Whitaker's publications. In proportion 
as our author advanced in life, his imagination 
seems, by a strange inversion of what is cha- 
racteristic of our nature, to have gained aa 
ascendancy over bis judgement ; and we shall 
perceive more of fancy and of passion, of con- 
jecture and hypothesis, in some of his subse- 
quent productions, than of just opinion, or 
deliberate investigation, Mr. Whitaker's 
‘* Genuine History of the Britons asserted,” 
an octavo volume, published in 1772, may 
be accepted as a sequel to ‘* Manchester.” 
[t contains acomplete refutation of ‘* the 
unhappy Macpherson ;” whose ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the History of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ” is full of palpable’ mistakes and misre- 
presentations. In 1773 we find Mr, W. the 
morning preacher of Berkley chapel; to 
which office he had been appointed in No- 
vember by a Mr. Hughes ; but in less than 
two mouths was removed from that situation. 
This gave occasion to “The Case between Mr. 
W. and Mr. Hughes, relative to the morning 
Preachership’ of Berkley Chapel ;” in which 
Mr. W. relates some remarkable particulars, 
and declares himself ‘ piakianelie deter- 
mined to carry the matter into Westminster- 
hall.” And we may be assured, that he used 
his utmost efforts tobring his determination 
intoaction. ut the fervour of his resentment 
threw him off his guard ; and he expressed 
himself so indiscreeily, that his ‘* Case ” was 
considered as a libel by the Court of King’s 
Bench. During his residence in London, he 
had an opportunity of conversing with several 
of our most celebrated writers; among 
whom were the author of ‘* The Rambler,” 
and the Historian of the Roman Empire. It 
does not appear, indeed, that Johnson was 
much attached to Whitaker, Equally strong 
in understanding, equally tenacious of opin- 
iou,andequally impassioned inconversation, itis 
not probable that they should amicably coalesce 
on all occasions. In the Ossianic controversy 


they were decidedly hostile. With Gibbon, 
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Mr. W. was well acquainted ; and the MS. 
of the first volume of ‘* The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” was submitted 
to Mr. Whitaker's inspection. But what 
was his surprise, when, as he read the same 
volume in print, that chapter, which has 
been so obnoxious to the Christian world, was 
then first introduced to his notice! That 
chapter Gibbon had suppressed in the MS. 
over-awed by Mr. Whitaker's high character, 


and afraid of his censure. And in fact, that | 
the feeble Deist should have shrunk from his | 


indignant eye, may well be conceived, when 
we see his Christian principle and his manly 
spirit uniting in the rejection of a living of 
considerable value, which was at this time 
offered him by an Unitarian patron! He 
spurned at the temptation, and pitied the 
seducer!* Of his integrity, however, some 
recomipence was now at hand; and, about 
the year 1778, he succeeded, as fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, to the rectory of 
Ruan-Lanvhorne, one of the most valuable 
livings in the gift of that college ; and into 
Cornwall he went, to reside upon his rectory. 
There, it might have been expected, that 
retirement and leisure would greatly favour 
the pursnits of literature; and that, though 
‘* the Converser” (to use an expression of 
Mr. W.) had disappeared, the Author 
would break forth with new energies. But 
Ruan-Lanyhorne was, for several years, no 
tranquil seat of the Muses. ‘That pleasant 


seclusion was now the scene of contest; but | 


of contest which (in the opinion of the wri- 
ter of this memoir) was absolutely unavoid- 
able. Mr. W. had proposed a tithe-compo- 
sition with his parishioners, by no means 
unreasonable. ‘This they refused to pay : 
but Mr. W. was steady to his purpose. A 
rupture ensued between the parties; the 
tithes were demanded in kind ; disputes 
arose upon disputes ; animosities were kindled ; 
and litigations took place. That Mr. W,. 
was finally victorious, afforded pleasure to 
the friends of the rector, and to the friends 
of justice and truth 5 yet it was long before 
harmony was restored to Ruan-Lanyhorne. 
That his literary schemes had been so sadly 
interrupted, was the subject of general regret. 
But the conscientious pastor looked with a 


deeper concern to the spiritual welfare of his | 


parishioners. He saw with sorrow their aver- 
sion to his preaching ; their indifference to his 
instructions; their repugnance to his autho- 
rity ; and ‘he laboured more abundantly ;” 
ull, aftera few years, he had the satisfaction 
to perceive a visible alteration in the behaviow 
of the principal parishioners ; and a mutual 
good understanding was established between 





* On this subject Mr. Polwhele addressed 
to Mr. Whitaker a sonnet; for ‘which ‘see 
‘Sketches in Verse,” second edition. 


Vor. V. (Lit, Pan, March 1809.) 





the pastor and his flock. His cordial, his 
familiar manner, indeed, was always pleas- 
ing to those whom prejudice had not armed 
against him; and, in proportion as they 
became acquainted with his kind disposition, 
the transitoriness of his resentments, and, 
after injuries, his promptness to forgive, and 
anxious wish to be forgiven ; they endeavours 
ed more and more to cultivate his friendship, 
and at length loved aud revered him as their 
father, Nothingcan more fully display the 
warmth of his affections, his zeal as a minis« 
ter of Christ, or his impassioned style of elo- 
quence, than those ‘* Sermons”* which he 
published in 1783; after having preached 
them to his patishioners, we doubt not with 
a voice and manner to penetrate the con- 
science, and strike conviction into the soul, to 
awaken the tears of peniience, and elevate 
the hopes of the Christian to the abodes of 
immortality. ‘That he should have published 
so little in the line of his profession, is, per- 
haps, to be regretted ; though his ‘* Origin 
of Arianism” be a large volume, it is a con 
troversial tract, full of erudition and ingeni- 
ous argumentation. We lave read no other 
work of Mr. W. in divinity, except ‘* The 
Real Origin of Government ” (expanded into 
a considerable treatise, from a Sermon which 
he had preached before Bp. Buller, at his 
Lordship'’s primary visitation), and * The 
Introduction to Flindell’s Bible.” This has 
een much admired as a masterly piece of elo* 
quence. In the meantime, the Antiquary 
was not at rest. His ** Mary Queen of 
Scots,” published in 1787, in three octavo 
volumes , his ‘* Course of Hannibal over the 
Alps defended, 1794,” 2 vols. 8vo. ‘* The 
real Origin of Government, 1795,” 8vo. a 
very singular pamphlet; ‘* The Origin of 
Arianism ;” his ‘* Ancient Cathedral of 
Cornwall ;” his ‘* Supplement to Mr. Pol- 
whele’s Antiquities of Cornwall ;” his « Lon- 
don,” and his ** Oxford” (both as yet in 
MS.) furnish good evidence of an imagina- 
tion continually occupied in pursuits which 
kindled up its brightest flame, though not 
always of that judgment, discretion, or 
candour, which, if human characters had 
been ever perfect, we should have eapected 
from a Whitaker.» In criticism; however 
(where, writing anonymously, he would 
probably have written as temper or caprice 
suggested), we find him, for the most part, 


| candid and good-natured ; not sparing of cen- 


sure, nor yet lavish of applause ; and aflord- 
ing us, in numerous instances, the most 
agreeable proofs of genuine benevolence. 


| ven in the instance of Gibbon, where he 


has been: thought severe bevond all former 
example, we have a large mixture of the 





etnies 
* They are intituled ‘‘ Sermons upon Death 
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sweet with bitterness. It was the critigue 
on Gibbon that contributed greatly to the 
reputation of ** The English Review,” in 
which Mr. W. was the author of many valua- 
ble articles. Tohis pen, also «The British 
Critic” and “The Antijacobin Review ” 
were indebted for various pieces of criticism. 
Bat the strength of his principles is no where 
more apparent than in those articles where he 
comes forward, armed with the panoply of 
truth, in defence of our civil and ecclesiastical 
constitution. It was there he struck his ad- 
versaries with consternation, and we beheld 
the host of Jacobins shrinking away from 
before his face, and creeping into their 
caverns of darkness. But we are here, 
perhaps, betrayed into expressions too 
violent for plain prose, which reminds us of 
another part of our friend’s literary character 
—we mean his poetical genius. That he con- 
tributed some due pieces of poetry to “* The 
Cornwall and Devon Poets,” is well known. 
These were published in two small octavo 
volume ; and the editor has in his possession 
a sufficient quantity of good verse, by Mr. 

Vhitaker, to fill forty or fifty pages of a third 
volume, now in contemplation. We have 
thus (with rapid glances, and in a manner too 
desultory to be perfectly satisfactory to our- 
selves) reviewed the productions of our old 
and valued friend ; and hailed him in the seve- 
ral departments of the Historian, the Theo- 
fogist, the Critic, the Politician, and the 
Poet. Versatility, like Whitaker's, is, in 
truth, of rare occurrence ; but still more rare 


is the splendour of original genius, exhibited | 


in walks so various. Notthat Mr. W. was 
equally happy in them all. His characteristic 
traits as a writer were, acute discernment, and 
a velocity of ideas which acquired new force 
ii composition, and a.power of combining 
images in a manner peculiarly striking, and 
of flinging on every topic of discussion the 
strongest illustration. With little scruple, 
therefore, we hazard an opinion, that though 
his chief excellence be recognized in anti- 
quarian research, he would have risen to 
higher eminence as a poet, had he cultivated 
in early youth, the favour of the Muses. Be 
this, however, as it may; there are none who 
will deem us extravagant in pronouncing, 
that Mr. W. was a ‘¢ great” literary character. 
That he was “ good” as well as great, would 


sufficiently appear in the recollection of any | 


period of his life ; whether we saw him aban- 
doning preferment frem principle, and heard 
him ‘ reasoning of righteousness and judg- 
ment to come” until a Gibbon trembled ; or 
whether, amongst his parishioners, we wit- 
nessed his unaffected earnestness of preaching, 
his humility in conversing with the peor cot- 
tagers, his sincerity in assisting them with 
advice, his tenderness in offering them conso- 
lation, and his charity im relieving their dis- 
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tresses. It is true, to the same warthth of 
temper, together with a sense of good inten. 
tions, we must attribate an irritability at times 
destructive of social comfort, an impetuous. 
ness that brooked not opposition, and bore 
down all before it. This precipitation was 
in part also to be traced to his ignorance of the 
world ; tohis simplicity in believing others 
like himself—precisely what they seemed to 
be; and, on the detection of his error, his 
anger at dissimulation or hypocrisy. But his 
general good humour, his hospitality, and his 
convivial pleasantry, were surely enough to 
atone for those sudden bursts of passion, those 
flashes which betrayed his ** human frailty,” 
but still argued genius. And they who know 
how ‘¢ fearfully and wonderfully, he was 
made,” could bear from a Whitaker what 
they could not so well have tolerated in ano- 
ther. In his family, Mr. W. was uniformly 
regular: nor did he suffer, at any time, his 
literary cares to trench on his domestic duties, 
The loss of such a man must be deemed, aa it 
were, a chasm both in public and private life. 
But, for the latter, we may truly say, that if 
ever wife had cause to lament the kind and 
faithful husband, or children * the affectionate 
parent, or servants the indulgent master, the 
family at Ruan-Lanyhorne must feel their loss 
irreparable #. That he should have lived to 
the age of 73, israther tobe wondered. For, 
strong as was his bodily constitution, his 
mind, ever active and restless must have worn 
out (we should have presumed) even that 
athletic frame, long before the period assigned 
to man’s existence. Amidst his ardent and 
indetatigable researches into the Antiquities 
of Lane, his friends detected the first symp- 
toms of bodily decay. His journey to London, 
his vast exertioris there in procuring informa- 
tion, his energetic and various conversation 
with literary characters, brought on‘a debility, 
which he little regarded will it atarmed hiin 
in a stroke of paralysis. From this he never 
recovered to such a degree as to be able to re- 
sume, with any good effect, his studies or 
occupations. But, for the last year, his de- 
cline has been gradual; and it was such as 
we have contemplated with pleasure ; since 
we have seen him sensible of his approaching 
dissolution, yet invariably supported by the 
faith of a Christian. His indeed was the re- 
signation, the cheerfulness becoming a 
primitive disciple of that Jesus in whose mer- 
cies he reposed, and to whom only he looked 
for acceptance. And he who would derive 
comfort from the prospect of death should 
keep in view our venerable friend, when, at 
that-awful hour which assured us of his hap- 
piness, at peace with himself, his fellow- 





* Two amiable daughters. 
+ Mrs. W. was a Miss Tregenna, of ap 
ancient Cornish family. 
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creatures, and his God, he sank as into quiet 
slumber, without a trouble or a pain, and 
with a smile on his countenance expired. 


The Hon. and Right Rev. James Yorke, 
L. L. D. Lord Bishop of Ely, Governor of 
Addenbruok’s Hospital, and Visitor of Jesus, 
St. John’s, and Peter’s Colleges, Cambridge. 
—This prelate, who died at Forthampton 
Court, Gloucestershire, about August 26, in his 
78th year, was the youngest and only sur- 
yiving son of the Chancellor, who had been 
named the Great Lord Hardwicke; and was 
successively appointed to the deanery of Lin- 
coln, and the bishopricks of St. David's, 
Gloucester, and Ely, the last of which he 
held 27 years. The death of this venerable 
prelate was sudden. He had walked on the 
Terrace, at Forthampton, about seven o'clock 
on the preceding evening, in perfect health. 
He was affectionately loyal to his Sovereign, 
politely attentive to his equals, and kindly 
concerned for the welfare of his inferiors. It 
is almost unnecessary to mention, amongst 
many instances of his disinterested sense of 
duty, that the mastership of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, was offered to the late Dr. Paley, 
without solicitation ; and that during his su- 
perintendance of the diocese, by example and 
exhortation to the clergy, especially with re- 
spect to residence, the Isle of my had much 
improved in morals, tu social order, and 
in general felicity. He has left a widow, 
whose affliction, it is hoped, will be mi- 
tigated by the recollection of having been 
a dutiful and affectionate companion dur- 
ing a long course of years, employed in 
the exercise of useful virtue aud charitable 

iety ; numerous relatives, and descendants, 
by whom he will ever be regretted, anda 
memory worthy of the dignified and sacred 
situation he was placed in. He lived to his 
latest hour with the consolation and the tran- 
quillity of a patriarch. His lordship’s re- 
mains were interred with due solemnity in the 
yeas Ih at Forthampton, near Tewkes- 
ury. 








OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 


AMERICA, NORTH. 

State of Politics.—Ata grand dinner late- 

y given at Newbury Port, America, in com- 
—— to Chief Justice Pickering, the fol- 
owing were among the toasts given from the 
chair :—1. ‘* The President of the United 
States. His promises were, as he now is, 
MIGHTY ; bit his performance, as he soon 
will be, worainG.”—Buonaparte’s March. 
——2. ‘* Ourcountry in a leprosy by the 
Embargo—may she go to the ocean and be 
healed,”—-Rise Columbia.——3. ‘* Spain— 
Your Sovereign is prisoner to the foe—your 
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realm a siaughter-house—your statutes can- 
celled, and your treasure spent—and yonder 
is the wolf that makes this spoil. You fight 
in justice}; then in Gop's name be valiant,.”— 
Spaniards, strike home. 

President elected.—The returns of the 
electoral votes for the president and vice-pre- 
sident are completed and stand as follows :— 
For the President; J. Madison 122; C. 
Pinkney 48 ; G. Clinton 6.—For the Vice- 
President ; G. Clinton 113 ; Rnfus King 48; 
J. Longden 9 ; Madison 3; Munroe 3.—Of 
course, Madison and Clinton are elected. 

State of Exports.—The following is an 
official statement laid before the house of re- 
presentatives, of goods, wares, and merchandize 
exported frora America noininally during the 
year prior to the first day of October, 1808 ; 


| but, in fact, during the three last months of 


the year 1807, subsequent exportation having 
been prevented by the embargo. 

The goods, wares, and merchandizes, of 
domestie growth or manufactare, included in 
the statements, are estimated at Dollars. 

0,433,546 

And those of foreign growth 
and mavufaciure at 12,997,414 
22,430,950 

The articles of domestic growth or manu- 
facture may be arranged under the following 
heads, viz.— 

Produce of the Sea ............ 832,000 
Forest .......... 1,399,000 

Agriculture... 6,746,000 

Manulactures 344,000 

Uncertain, ...............0e 212,000 


—-.~ 


Amounting tugether to... 


9,438,000 
Anti-Embargoists.—We are informed, that 
the meetings at Boston, Philadelphia, Au- 
gusta, Ballaton, Warren, Portland, Newbu- 
ry Port, and other places, have entered into 
resolutions, which, with respect to a govern- 
ment vigorously administered, would be deem- 
ed little short of downright rebellion. Those 
adopted by the inhabitants of Newbury Port, 
and the adjacent towns, are peculiarly strik- 
esolved, ‘That we will nat aid er 
assist in the execution of the several embargo 
laws, especially the last, and that we consta, 
der all those who do as violators of the constis 
tution of the United States and of this com- 
monwealth ; and that they be considered as 
unworthy of the confidence and esteem of 
their fellow-citizens.—Resolved, That we do 
not consider it the duty of any soldier to aid 
and assist in carrying into execuuon the last 
embargo law.” 


Ing :—** 


ASIA. 
Prevalence of the Walalees.—The Wa- 
habees. who are again in torce, have taken 
SAS 
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Damascus, and threaten Aleppo; they have 

summoned Bagdad. It is reported that they 

have received supplies of ammunition and 

military stores from the English in India, 

and it was believed at Bussorah, thata British 

officer of rank had arrived in their camp. 
AUSTRIA. 

Statistics. —Vienna, Jan. 20. The Prince of 
Lichtenstein has, by perinission of thegovern- 
ment, just published a new and comprehensive 
edition of the Statistical Tables of the Austrian 
Empire. According to these tables the po- 
pulation amounts to 23,965,000 persons ; the 
regular army comprises 390,000 men, of 
whom 271,800 are infantry, 50,800 cavalry, 
14,840 artillery ; the rest consists of guards, 
invalid corps, &c. There is, besides, an ar- 
my of reserve of 49,530 men, aud a militia 
of 250,000 men, independent of the Hun- 
garian insurrection. ‘The empire comprises 
11,328 square iniles, 790 towns, 2040 fairs, 
65,460 villages and hamlets, and 3,673,610 
dwelling-houses. The revenue is now 140 
millions of florins, 28 of which are for the 
support of the court, and 43 millions for that 
of thearmy. Vienna contains 6,935 houses, 
and a population, exclusive of strangers, of 
£222,308 persons. 

Scarce Medicines. —Our government has 
offered premiums for the discovery of substi- 
tutes for certain medicines, which are ren- 
dered either scarce or unattainable by the war 
with England. 

BAVARIA. 

Population.—The kingdom of Bavaria, ac- 
cording a recent enumeration, taken by order 
of the government, now contains 3,231,570 
inhabitants. 

DENMARK. 

Horse-flesh used as Food.--The use of horse- 
flesh, as a substitute for butcher's meat, cou- 
tinues at Copenhagen ; but the consumption 
has been less than was expected from the 
wants of the people.—It appears from the 
official returns, that the number of horses 
slaughtered in the city, between Oct. 24 and 
Dec. 8, amounted to 100: from Dec. 8 to 
Jan. 27, to61. The price for January and 
February was 4d. or 5d. per pound, according 
to the quality. 

GERMANY. 
Severity of the Season.—Tyrol, Jan. 6.— 


The winter is unusually severe, and num- | 
bers of persons have perished daily in conse- | 


quence. Many houses, &c. have been buried 
inthesnow. On the Alderberg, in the valley 


of Montasen, on the Fern, &c. the snow lies | 


to the depth of g and 10 feet. 
HOLLAND. 
Severity of the Season. — Amsterdam, 


Jan. 30.—The damage occasioned in different | 


parts, by inundations and floating ice, has 
been very considerable. On the 14th, .the 
post waggon for this city was lost in whe river 
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| tricals, and are entirely our friends. 


Bavaria, &c. 
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Waal, by the breaking of the ice, and six pas- 
sengers were drowned, 

Public Delbt.—The Councillors of State 
have presented to the Legislative Body the 
plan of a great hook of the public debt, to be 
introduced into this country. — ‘Fhe King 
promises that the interest of the state debt 
shall never be reduced. 

State of Commerce.—The Dutch mer. 
chants are loud in their complaints of the 
embarrassments of trade. Immense quan- 
tities of cheese are rotting in their warehouses, 
and their rich butters are converting into soap; 
yet they indulge a hope that the intercessions 
of Louis will obtair for them some relaxation 
of the severity of the commercial laws on thie 
return of spring. 

Ships entered—Mortality.—No more than 
361 ships arrived at Amsterdam from sea, 
during the last year. Within the same pe- 
riod, 8,962 persons died in that city. 

Distressed State of Inhabitants.—Letters 
from Amsterdam of January 14th mention, 
that great distress prevailed there, and that 
the number of the poor were increasing every 
day. Many necessaries, such as salt, soap, 
aad potashes, as well as colonial. produce, 
were daily increasingin price. 

HUNGARY. 

Protestant New University.—The pro- 
testants in Hungary have convened a synod, 
to consider the expediency of establishing an 
university in that kingdom, and to provide 
the means for the undertaking. 

ITALY. 

Downfall of the Pope, &c.—It is under- 
stood that Umbria, including Perrugia, Fo- 
igno and Terni, is to be separated from the 
Ecclesiastical State:.—Buonaparte has declared 
Leghorn to be a free port. Florence has 
been made a kind of staple place, and a free 
warehouse has been built there for the recep- 
tion of merchandize. 

NAPLES» 

Fall of Snow.—On the 25th and 26th of 
December, a considerable quantity of snow 
fell at Naples, which was considered as a sin- 
gular phenomenon in that city. It lay there 
two feet deep on January 2d, and from three 
to four feet deep on the neighbouring moun- 


| tains. 


MADEIRA. 

Present State of the Isiand.— Madeira, 
Dec. 14.—The garrison here is without anf 
sick ; neither the wines ner the fruits have, 
at this season, the least ill effect on the con- 
stitutions of the soldiers: The Portuguese 
inhabitants are amused with balls and thea- 
The 
situation of their mother country appears a 
matter of perfect indifference to them. ‘I heir 
exports are chiefly to the British colonies, 
and their importations only from England. 
I send you this by the Walsingham packet, 
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which kad the mail from the Brazils on 
board. 
PORTUGAL. 

Patriotic Donatious.—The whole of the 
voluntary subscription, whether in specie or 
notes, does not amount to Sorty thousand 
pounds. The following is a list Of various 
articles supplied to the 20th uit, :—Horses 
472, saddles 19, mules 59, bridles 5, boots 


34 pairs, stirrups 54 pairs, bayonets 1380, | 


shirts 4430, shoes 244 pairs, linen cloth 2332 
yards, &c. &e. Donations have been collect- 
ed in Estremadara and Beira: others, in Tra 
los Montes and Algarve, but the returns had 
not been received. 

ST. HELENA. 

Plate presented to the late Governor.— 
The inhabitants of St. Helena have subscribed 
the sum of 2701. for the purchase of a piece 
of plate, as a present to their late Governor, 
Colonel R. Patton, upon which they have 
desired that the following inscription should 
be engraved; ‘* Presented to Col. Robert 
Patton by the inhabitants of St. Helena, in 
testimony of their esteem and gratitude, for 
his disinterested, liberal, and impartia! con- 
duct, whilst Governor of the island.” 

RUSSIA. 

Manufacture of Cloth.—The minister for 
the home department has recently published 
a proclamation, inviting all persons connected 
with the manufacture of cloths of every des 
cription, in foreign countries, to proceed to 
Russia ; he promises that they shall be well 
received, either in the old Russian towns, or 
in the provinces newly incorporated with the 
empire. In addition to derfaying the requi- 
site expences of the journey, the Russian 
government undertakes to furnish them with 
lodgings, workshops, utensils, and wool, 
and to maintain them, free of expense for six 
months. ‘Theyare to be allowed the privilege of 
choosing their own wool, and a fixed price is to 
putupon it by the government. Every piece of 
be cloth manufactured by them is to be paid for 
ready money. When they have given proofs 
of their dexterity, houses are to be built for 
them, to which garden ground will be added. 


They are not to be called upon for the repay-~ 


ment of any of these advances, so long as 
they work on account of the government. 
Jf at any time they should prefer working on 
their own account, they will be at liberty to 
enter into trade at large, with all the prisi- 
leges of ordinary manufacturers, on refund- 
ing the advances which they have received. 
They will also enjoy the same privileges as 
the other colonists of New Russia, and will 
not be obliged to pay, during ten years, any 
other impost than the ordinary per centage. 
TURKEY. 

State of the Capital. — Constantinople, 

Dec, 11.—Tranquillity continues to prevail 
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here, and there are hopes of its continuance. 
The Sultan, in promising an amnesty to the 
Janissaries on the condition of their inime- 
diately laying down their arms, declared his 
determination to fix his residence in Asia, 
as in the times of the Osmans and Amuraths, 
should the least disorder again occur in the 
city —The infant son of the late Sultan, 
Mustapha IV. has received the name of his 
grandfather, Abdul-Hamid. A herald has 
announced this event in all the public 
places. 





OBSERVANDA INTERNA, 


National Delt.—An Account, shewing 
what has been redeemed of the National 
Debt, the Land Tax, and Imperial Loan, to 
the Ist of February, 1800: £ 
tedeemed by annual million, &c. 73,258, 
Ditto on account of loans ...... 
Ditto by land tax 
Ditto by 11. per cent. per ann. 

on Imperial loan emt eaty .». 924,236 
‘Transferred for purchase of life 

POTNNUAD 55 sinvescadevses 


23,214,395 


Total......£171,993,087 
Eulogium of Sir John Moore, by Duke of 
York 
Generat Orvers.—The benefits derived 
to our army froin the example of. a distin- 
guished commander, do not terminate at his 
death : his virtues live in the recollection of 
his associates, and his fame remains the 
strongest incentive to great and glorious ac- 
tions.—In this view, the commander-in- 
chief, amidst the deep and universal regret 
which the death of Lientenant-General Sir 
John Moore has occasioned, recals to the 
troops the military career of that illustrious 
officer for their instruction and imitation.— 
Sir John Moore, from his youth, embraced 
the profession with the feelings and senti- 
ments of a soldier; he felt that a perfect 
knowledge, and an exact performance of the 
humane but important duties of a subaltern 
ofhieer, are the best foundations for subsee 
quent military fame ; and his ardent mind, 
while it looked forward to those brilliant 
achievements for which it wes formed, ap- 
plied itself, with energy aud exemplary as- 
siduity, to the duties of that station.—In 
the school of regimental duty, he obtained 
that correct knowledge of his profession so 
essential to the proper direction of the gallant 
spirit of the soldier ; and he was enabled to 
establish a characteristic order and regularity 
of conduct, because the troops found in their 
leader a striking example of the discipline 
which he enforced in others. —Having risen 
tocommand, he signalized his name in the 
. Pe 
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and in E 
with which 


west Indies, in Holland, grpt 
The unremitting attention 
devoted himself to the duties of every branch 
of his profession, obtained him the confi- 
dence of Sir Ralph Abercromby, and he be- 
came the companion in arms of ‘that illus- 
trious officer, who fell at the head of his 
victorious troops, in an action which main- 
tained our national superiority over the arms 
of France.—Thus Sir John “Moore at an 
early period obtained, with general appioba- 
tion, that.conspicuous station, in which he 
i and honour 


he 


gloriously terminated bis usef 
able life.—In a military character, obtained 
amidst the dangers of climate the privations 
incident to service, and the sufferings of 
peated wounds, it is difficult to select any 
one point as a preferable subject for praise : it 
exhibits, however, one feature so particularly 
characteristic of the men, and so important 
to the best interests of the service, that the 
commander-in-chief is pleased to mark it 
with his peculiar approbation.—The life of 
Sir John Moore was spent among the troops. 
During the season of repose, his time was 
devoted to the care and instruction of the 
officer and soldier ; in war, he courted ser- 
vice in every quarter of the globe. Regard- 
Jess of personal considerations, he esteemed 
that to which his country called him, the 
post of honour, and by his undaunted spirit, 
and unconquerable perseverance, he pointed 
the way to victory. —His country, the object 
af his latest solicitude, will rear a monument 
to his lamented memory ; and comrmander- 
in chief feels he is paying the best tribute to 
his fame by thus holding him forth as an ex- 
ample to the army.—By order of his royal 
highness the commander-in-chief, , 
Harry Cavverrt, Adj. Gen. 

Horse Guards, Feb. 1, 1809. 
Hemp.—We understand the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East-India Company has sent 
orders for as large an investment of hemp as 


re 
I 


can be procured, to be sent to England .by | 


The private 
have been 


the next homeward-bound fleet. 

investments of that article that 
recently brought home have more than 
doubled their capital. Thus, besides af- 
fording to the country a very useful and 
timely supply ot one of the most es- 
sential naval stores, the directors will secme 


to the proprietors of Kast-India stock a very | 


considerable profit on the speculation. 
Hop Duty.—The following is a correct 
statement of the hop duty for the last year: 
d. f. B: s. d 
Old Duty at 1 6 12-2@ths per Ib. 251,675 19 7} 
New Dutyato 4 8-20ths per lb. 186,021 7 8j 
Total Duty at nite 


od. per Ib. or 
18s. 8d. per cWt........- 487.697 7 3% 
Tongevity.—Bangor.—There are now liv- 
ing within the parish of Llandegai, near 
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; this city, all in good health, twenty-two 
| persons that are from eighty to ninety-two 
| vears of age. Three have been bitied, not 
| long ago, reputed to have been aged upwards 
of one hundred years each. 
| Patriotism.—Plymouth. — Many women 
| and children, from Spain, have been relieved 
with money and clothes, by the humane and 
active exeftions of W. Langmead, Esq, 
chief-magistrate, the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, and the ladies of Plymouth, who all 
lent a hand to make up flarnel dresses, and 
other garments, for those distressed objects 
their country’s bounty : 753 women re- 
ceived md money; 525 children, 
| clothes ; and 124 pregnant women additional 
relief on account of their situation; so that 
the number of women and children assisted 
by the liberality of the inhabitants of this 
town and its vicinity is 1401, rescued from 
the utmost distress and penury. 

Scareity of Fish. —On Wednesday, Jan. 4, 
the fish market at Billingsgate produced only 
four codfish ; they were bought by a fish- 
monger, at the moderate price of FOURTEEN 
GUINEAS !—The price of salmon has since 
been still more exorbitant : it has been sold 
for a guinea a pound ! 

The Auriol.—By this name, after its pro« 
prietor, is distinguished a very superb building 
inthe Mall, Clifton, near Bristol, now very 
fast approaching towards completion ; com- 
ptising an Assembly-Room, 100 feet long, 
and nearly 50 feet wide, having on the inside 
16 columns, 23 feet high, of the Tonic or- 
der, supporting a dome 30 feet in diameter 
and 50 feet above the entablature. On 
either side the large room are a card anda 
| tea-room, each 30 feet square, with coved 
ceilings in the roof. In the hotel are twelve 
sitting-rooms, a billiard-room, and sixty bed- 
rooms. 

Manchester Exchanee Building.—This 
building comprises an exchange-room, dining- 
room, and drawing-room, ware-rooms, shops 
and counting-houses, a suite of rooms for 
| the post-office, with cellaring under the 
| whole, well adapted for the depositing of mer- 
chandize.—It presents a semicircular front to 
the Market-Place, and a straight one to Ex- 
change-street ; is built of Runcorn free-stone, 
ornamented with half columns of the Grecian 
Dorie order, supporting an appropriate en- 
tablature, upon which is placed an attic, 
divided by a pedestal over each column, and 
the intermediate spaces are ‘adorned with or- 
| namented pannels ‘The exchange-room is 
| contained in the semicircular part of the 

edifice, and comprises an area of four thousand 
superficial feet ; it is lighted by eight’ win- 
dows, aud a semicircular sky-light in the 
centre of the dome covering the roof, ‘which 
is 40 fect in height; the dome is supported 
by eight Ionic reeded columfis, “standing 12 
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feet from the wall of the room, forming a | 
colonade ; four of which inclose cylindrical 
tubes of iron, heated bya propet apparatus, 
affording a regular temperature, aided by three 
fire places. —The dining room is 66 feet long, 
and 33 feet wide: the drawing room 36 feet 
long, and 26 feet wide, of a proportionate 
height, and communicating with each other 
by means of folding doors, which slide into 
the partition wall dividing them ; and the 


approach to these rocms is by a commodious | 


geometrical stone stuir cae, fronting Ex 
change-street.—The site of this building is 
the property of the mght hon. lord Ducie, 
and is held by the proprietors (who have 
erected the building by subscription) upon 
payment of a yearly chief rent.— ‘Lord Ducie 
has in this instance, as on every other occasi- 
on in which the convenience and accom- 
modation of the inhabitants of the town 


of Manchester have been concerned, dis- | 


played his wonted liberality —The underta- 
king has far exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the proprietors, there being 
already 1147 annual subscribers, producing a 
revenue of £2,200 per annum, and an in- 
crease is daily making to the list of subscri- 
bers, and of the income which will arise from 
the various ware rooms, shops, Xc., betore 
described. 

Manchester, Jan. 21.—Such was the 
spiritevinced at the sale of shares in the new 
Exchange building in this town, on Tuesday 
last, that in lessthan half an hour the re- 
maining oives, twenty-nine in number, were 
sold at a considerable advance on the original 
price. 

Prosperous State of Newport.—The town 
of Newport, Monmouthshire, is so very ra 
idly advancing in trade and commerce, thiat 
oe or apartments cannot be proc ure d tor 
the reception and accommodation of the ar- 
tificers, tradesmen, Jabourers and _ others, 
necessarily t required to be employed in the 
business of the place ; and consequent! ly 
houses of very mean appearance are advanced 
in general from SI. to 301. a year. A com- 
mon labourer’s daily pay is 5s. 6d. and fre- 
quently, from the scarcity of hands, 6s. and 
7s. a day, even at the present season. It is 
with difficulty also that a traveller can pro- 
cure even ordinary accommodations for the 
night, in any of the inns or public-honses in 
the progress of a jonrney through Newport, 
for want of room, every apartment being 
generally crouded, from the principal inns to 
the humblést pot-house. It is to be lamented 
that a proper spirit is not manifested amongst 
the very wealthy tradesinen and others of the 
town and vicinity, for promoting the building 
ofa sufficientnnmber of convenient houses 
for the residence of mechanics and inferior 
tradesmen, journeymen and labourers, ebpe- 
cially as any quantity of buildic ig ground, eli- 
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gibly situated, may be obtained on moderate 
terms, for an adequate number of years, and 
no place i is orcan be better situated for ob- 
taining materials for building of every de- 
scription, than Newport and its vicinity : 
and it is an indubitable fact, that those who 
have already built and building, clear not Jess 
than 20 ner cent. for their monies, upon an 
average, on leases of 61 years, and some,jor 
QQ years. 

French General Lefebure.—The following 
describes the character and appearance of the 
French general taken prisoner by Lord Pa- 
| get’s brigade of cavalry in Spain,near Rio Seco. 
—He is a well looking man, about 34, ex- 
tremely reserved, but, from the splendour of 
his dress, is supposed to be of greater rank 
than he wishes to allow. His cavalry mantle 
{ was beautifully embroidered ; in the centre 
was a brilliant star, with ‘* Napoleon” in 
the midst of it; under which was the word 
‘© Fidelitas ;” and ona scroll round, these 
| wordsin French : ‘* The gift of Napoleon to 
| the Faithful.” Over this was the Imperial 
| Eagle, surmounted by a ducalcoronet. It 
| has been said he is the celebrated Marshal 
| Lefebvre, Duke of Dantzic, but this is not 
| proved ; though he was known to be seen 

near the seatof action the day when our ar- 
my and the French were engaged. His assistant 
servant, who is supposed to be a man of rank 
‘“*-he never saw such a 


in disguise, says, 
body of men and horses as the British dra- 
voons ; their charge,” he said, emphatically, 
was irresistible in all its points of at~ 
* tack 

Assistance to Sredish Sufferers.—Clap- 
ham, Feb. 20, 1809.—WDear Sir,—If itis not 
too late for this month, | beg to inform you 
| that a most linpressive sermon was preached 
here yesterday, by Mr. Owen of Fulham, 
for the relief of our suffering allies the 
les. ‘Lhe collection amounted to 


“e 





n ible swed 
£125. 14s.—Yours, Ke. ( 
SCOTLAND 
Child-stealing.-—The High Court of Jus- 
\iciary at Edinbur ah, having revised the 
informations ordered in the case of Rachel 
Wright, convicted of child-stealing at Glas- 
cow, delivered their opinions at great length. 
Their Lordships unanimously agreed in find- 
ing that child-stealing isa crime, according 
one, that, so 





to the law of Scotland; and 
| of en as it had occurred, had been punished 
capitally. Sentence of death was therefore 
pronounced on the prisoner, who is to he 
executed at Edinburgh March 8. Before 
he Lord Justice Clerk 
and eloquent address 


prot ouncing sentence, 
made a most impressive 
to the prisoner.—All their Lordships were 
present. 
Mortality.—Glasgow. 
of this city and suburbs 
| amounts to 3265; that for 1807 amounted to 


2K%4 


The Mortality Bill 
the vear 1808 
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2463, being an increase in the burials of last 
year of 80¢,.—This arises chiefly from the 


5 


TI Cu ltzral Reports. 


great mortality which took place last year in | 


the measles. 
died of this disease last year, whereas, in 
1807, the number of deaths in the city was 
only 33, and in the suburbs about as many. 
Iris worthy of remark, that, in the Town's 
Hospital, where 48 were affected with mea- 
sles, only 3 died; and that the simall-pox, 
formerly the most destructive disease incident 
to infants, has now in that place almost sub- 
sided. In the year 1795, there died, in 
Glasgow, of the small-pox 205 5 and, in Jast 
year, only 14. 


In the city and suburbs 805 | 


Intelligence Communicuted.—During the | 
last month, the weather has been so very | 
stormy, that no communication could take | 


place between the coast of Fife and the isle of 
May. ‘The following extraordinary and inge- 
nious method was put in practice to convey 
information which completely succeeded.— 


Saturday afternoon at one o'clock, the wind 


blowing hard S.S.E. the fishermen, froin | 


their look-out station, the Castle Yard, Crail, 


observed a bladder driving ashore at the mouth | 


of the harbour, 


This they picked up, when | 


a small piece of wood attached to it was found | 
to bear the following inscription :— Who- | 
ever finds this, keep the bladder, but deliver 


the inclosed parcel to David Horsburgh, 
Crail.” The parce! was delivered as directed, 
and was found to be a letter from William 
Martin, the person appointed to keep the 
Jight-house, dated the 7th inst. (the very day 


, the advance ; and both flour ant 


it arrived), informing his friends there of the 


welfare of his family.—What renders this 


the more remarkable is, that the bladder should | 
. . ' 

arrive at the very port it was inteuded to 

reach from an island distant about Of niles, | 


and probably within avery few hours from 
the time it was committed to the waves — 
Compare accounts of bottles committed to the 
ecean, with a similar intention, Panorama, 


Vol LL. p, 364, and Vol. IV. p. 153. 


AGRICULTURAL 





REPORTS. 


The extreme severity of the weather, du 
ring the last month, reduced our communi- 


than 
Lad 
the 


litle more 
it Jarge 


cations on this subject to 
what was /e/t by the pubi me; 
that little, owing to the interrupiion 
mails, &c. was very late in arriving. 
it arriyed too late for our use. 
in the consideration that the corn, and vege- 
tution in general, has suffered but little, taking 
the average of the island, in comparison with 
what it might haye suflered, aud the 

ing weather has contributed to re-establish, in 
most places, the progress which had been sus- 
pended. The actual state of this important 
branch of our annual statistics will appear 
from the following statements for the present 
month. 


of 


| the field 


| been particularly beneficial , 
.| Wheat and turnips has held in extremely well, 
| and has, no damage of any consequence : 
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Midland District, Warwickshire. —The 
frost, which has prevailed during the greatest 
part of the present month, has not by any 
means injured the most forward wheats ; they 
of course look well and healthy. This has 
most probably been the consequence of their 
being in most places slightly covered with 
snow, 

The operations of the field have, however, 
been very much retarded by ihe above cause, 
and it has been qnite impossible, to proceed 
with them. The business of repairing the 
fences, and that of ploughing, bas been 
quite at a stand ; cart-work and threshing out 
the grain being only practicable. 

The yonng stock in the farm-yards, and 
the stall-feeding beasts, have in common gone 
on well, food being in general pretty plenti- 
ful, especially in the more northern districts. 

The turnips, and other green winter crops, 
have stood the severity of the weather, in 
most cases, in an unusual manner. 

The sheep-stock has however, in many 
cases, been greatly injured by the snows, and 
in some situations great numbers are lust. 

The sheep in the midland districts are, in 

lany instances, rotten ; owing tothe want 
of pioper winter food ; such as turnips, &e. 
all which are the result, of tillage.—The 
wheat looks particularly healihy: and the 
present open weather has already made a great 
alieration in the appearance of spring vegeta 
tion. 

All sorts of grain have been considerably on 
oatmeal are 
how getting high. 

Potatoes have likewise had much rise in 
price, thongh they are very abundant in most 
of the northern countries. 

The prices of both rat and lean stock keep 
very steady. 

Eastern District, Suffolk.—Considerable 
damage has been done in every part of the 
county from the late excessive floods ; since 
which, except manuring, the operations in 
have been few. We are waiting 
patiently for the drying of the ground, for 
which purpose the present fine weather has 
the plant of 


yet 


| the price of wheat and flour has considerably 


Indeed, | 
We are happy 


advanced since our last. 

Lincolnshire.—The flooding of the fens in 
Lincolnshire, has produced incalculable da- 
mage to individuals from the drowning of the 
flucks, as a far greater stock is ket in the 
fens than in the uplands. The inundation 
has extended 15 miles in length; and above 
150,000 acres of laid were flooded, bearing 
the appearance of asea. The water in the 
hundred feet washes was 6 feet 6 inches above 
the causeway ; and the difficulty of findipg 
food for the cattle preserved arid driven to the 
uplands, has caysed thei to be sold at great loss, 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Feb. 25, 1809. 

By one of those unforeseen expedients for 
which Omniscient Providence is never at a 
loss, the attention of the British nation is at 
this moment fixed on a disclosure of scenes, 
interesting to all ranks, from the prince to the 
peasant. We refrain from giving any opinion 
as to the result of the pending inquiry. 
When thai part of the legislature, into whose 
hands the matter is committed, has discharged 
its duty, the considerarion of the manner in 
which they have done so, may lead to remarks 
of no small consequence, in their principles, 
to this country. 

For it will be recollected, that this country 
is the only state in Europe, perhaps in the 
world, in which a spectacle like that before 
the public, could be presented. There are 
not many representative governments on the 
globe ; there are fewer still, in which the 
conduct of the king’s son may be impleaded, 
and his privacies exposed : there is none in 
which the public will declare its opinion so 
decidedly as in our own ; and that, whether 
it agree or not, with the determination of the 
House of Commons. This is the test of our 
national virtue: the people have spoken and 
will speak their ‘minds: they will judge for 
themselves: they will form their determi- 
nation on the evidence , they will be the echo 
of no assembly, but after due examination, 
they will give that verdict which will be ac- 
cepted by posterity. And now, we would 
ask, whether, if such a process had been in- 
stituted in a neighbouring country, against 
the iminoralities of a member of the royal 
family, that overwhelming source of calami- 
ty, the French revolution, could have burst 
forth? We have ever maintained the inti- 
mate and strict connection between public 
morals and public prosperity; and this, at 
least, must be admitted, that the unchecked 
profligacy of the French court, led to the un- 
checked miseries attending that popular com- 
motion. Wespeak from personal knowledge, 
when we say, that the favourable bias of the 
public mind of France towards its princes, 
was gradually turned into a different direction, 
as fresh instances of criminal intercourse 
were discovered. We have heard the worthier 
part of that people Jament, while they exe- 
crated, the persevering profligacy of highly 
exalted and illustrious personages, whom we 
forbear from mentioning ; adding that, al- 
though they had borne with their manners 
so far, the time was probably not distant, 
when they would be deemed unbearable. Of 
these vices the enemies of their country, 
and the rivals of the royal family,* how- 














P. We may, on some future occasion, con- 
vince the public of the truth of this assertion, 


Political Periscope. 
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ever they might disguise that principle 
lurking in their hearts, took advantage ; and 
at length, they obtained the advantage so ef- 
fectnally, that the king, the royal family, 
the constituted authorities, the nation, and 
indeed the world, have ever since been snf- 
fering under the consequences. It may be 
said, ** with the dispositions of the philoso- 
phers and the jacobins, the most correct man- 
ners, would have been described as depraved.” 
—We admit, that the philosophers and the 
jacobins would havestuck at nothing to answer 
their purposes; but what they might have 
done is not within our contemplation : where- 
as, we know but too well what they actually 
have done, and the opportunities afforded 
them by facts, not by suppositions or imagi- 
nations. In times like the present, when we 
witness an unusual vehemence of disposition 
to criminate the conduct of individuals in 
high stations, common prudence should in- 
duce such individuals to maintain the most 
guarded conduct. Levities which in ordinary 
times are trifles, are now of moment; they 
are magnified, exaggerated, and described 
in hyperbole, in order to answer sinister 
urposes. Those who are likely to be affected 
ty such wicked arts, in the first place, should 
be peculiarly cautious : in short, they should 
be as watchful to afford their enemies no op- 
portunity even of cavil, as their enemies are 
to obtain intelligence of faults, and to blaze 
abroad such discoveries, for the furthering of 
their iniquitous intentions. We presume, 
that such are the dictates of plain common 
sense ; and we purposely state them in the 
simples: language, in order that their correct- 
ness by being unencumbered may be the more 
evident, and we should hope the more con- 
vincing. But, whether that be so, or not, 
we speak from our own recollection, when 
we say, that the guilt of the grandees loos- 
ened the bond of affection between the people. 
of France and their king; and that there 
are not wanting those in Britain, who are 
Jabouring to produce the same effect among 
ourselves. "There are at this moment insidi- 
ous famenters of the profligacy now public, 
on which they enlarge, with every symptom of 
censorious pity, whose object itis to degrade, 
to -vilify, to lower the transgressur in the 


judgement of the nation ; and with the. trans- 


gressor his family, It is extremely difficult, 
therefore, for integrity to determine on its 
conduct. To deny the charges is impossible : 
when they are auginented by calumny, there 
is still so much truth in them, that they can- 
not be wholly denied ; because they. are, and 
must be, taken pro confesso.—We therefore, 
rather incline to call the attention of our read 





by stating facts that have come to our know- 
ledge of a nature scarcely credible, but of po 
small influence on succeeding events, 
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ers to the advantageous side of this incident, 
aud to express our hopes, that the benefits to 
be derived by the nation from the exposure of 
an individual of the highest rank, and an of- 
ficer in a most responsible situation, will be 
both extensive and permanent. We. have 
known young men of promising talents de- 
terred from entering the army, by the con- 
sideration, that they had no interest, by 
means of which to obtain promotion. The 
idea of promotion as a reward to merit, was 
scouted, as being nearly the same thing as an 
impossibility ; and to obtain promotion by 
the intervention of prostitutes—what man of 
honour would not deem himself disgraced, by 
the application ? Britons are brave, as men ; 
capable of gallant exploits ; but, when there 
is in the army a deseription of officers, who 
are pointed at with the finger of scorn, by 
theirbrethren, as * mother Carey's chickens,” 
—of what use is British bravery ? Those who 
sold their honour when they bought their 
promotions indirectly, will never be thought 
to possess the true feelings of a soldier. 
They are not only contemptible themselves, 
but they lead others into contempt, so far 
as their influence extends. We can pardun 
the errors of valour when success does not 
attend its efforts: we expect no more from 
mortal men than mortal men can perform, 
but we cannot overlook the criminal ascen- 
dancy of money over honour, nor the effeets 
of that system of trafficking in what should 
be the reward of merit, which has of late 
invalidated all the efforts of the truly noble, 
and henourably minded. 

THAT SYSTEM MUST BE EXPLODED: it 
way now be done effectually, and without 
farther noise: it may be done, too, timeous/y, 
as the North British phrase is, and we trust, 
these hints will be understood by those whom 
they concern. We shall only add, that it is 
notorious that the mora) character of His Ma- 
jesty (whom God preserve!) was one of the 
means which some years ago was of great in- 
fluence in preserving the crown on his ma- 
jesty’s head ; and extremely fortunate it was 
for this nation, that jacobinism itself could 
never raise a question on the errors, or frail- 
ties, or transgressions,—in courtly language 
—on thie crimes, and profligacies and atroci- 

. ties; *ta-the jacobin dialect, of the Man who 
wore the crown. That the crown might ers, 
politicians who yet mean: no ill might debate; 
that the soverejgn was a virtuous character, 
was admitted ; that he was an honest man, 
followed ; and that he was mos/ likely to be 
correct in his judgment, was the inference, 

', which only those past feeling attempted to 


invalidate. 

Perhaps it is impossible that those person- 
nes of high rank, who never mingle with 
the mobility should be informed of the senti- 
ments of that class of subjects: but, if they 
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think these of little consequence, we would 
ask, who ruined France, and who wow go. 
verns that country? We have no hesitation, 
however, in affirming, that the sentiments of 
the middling classes of our population are of 
the utmost importance to the constituted au- 
thorities ; who else expelled James, and 
seated William on the throne ?—Well: and 
while the decencies of life are observed by 
this class ;—to offend them is felo de se ina 
British prince. ‘They are the strength of the 
state; and those who disgust them by their 
practices, may dread their reproaches, and 
sell themselves to a foreign power, as the 
Jast of the Stuarts did. May the dearly 
bought experience derived from passing events 
be accepted by all concerned, as it will be 
by the nation, in perpetuam ret memoriam ! 
So entirely is public attention engrossed by 
the investigation before the legislature, that 
whether Buonaparte be alive or dead, has 
scarcely been enquired by our Quidnuncs du- 
ring the last fortnight. But, not wholly to 
overlook that truly illustrious and noble per- 
sonage, raised by the will of fate and the ca- 
price of fortune upon the stilts of imperiality, 

and affecting to 
bestride this narrow world, 

Like a Colossus > 


we must observe, that the last accounts we 
had of him from Spain, were at the close of 
his brother's free election by the Spaniards of 
Madrid; when his gracious condescension 
in permitting his august majesty Joseph, to 
try once more whether he could endure the 
heats of that capital, won the hearts of all 
beholders—except those who wilfully har- 
dened themselves against being won. Did 
Napoleon accompany King Joseph ia his 
cavalcade into Madrid? Some say he did. 
But since that time, if report may be be- 
lieved, he has flown across the country, 
and settled at Paris, for a momentary rest, 
as a crow rests on the stump of a tree, when 
inhaling the passing gale, tainted with the 
fragrance of falling carrion. The same re- 
port adds, that he departed suddenly from 
Spain : THE CONQUEST OF WHICH COUNTRY 
he has NOT ATCHIEVED, that the demon: tra- 
tions of Austria have alarmed him, and that 
he foresees the impediments which that power 
may interpose to prevent the aggrandisement 
of Russia at the expense of ‘Turkey ; and the 
union of the French and Russian powers, by 
means of the provinces now subjected to the 
Musulmans: for then, Austria would be 
completely incircled by the Corsican Empire 
to the South, and the Russian to the North; 
and perhaps might be referred to Siberia of 
Kamschatka for eguivalents. We have said, 
repeatedly, that the insurrection in Spain 
was a reprieve to Austria, and we new say 
that the conduct of Ausiria is @ feprieve to 
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Spain. We believe the intercepted corres- 
pondence of Champagny with his master, so 
far as to infer that Austria is endeavouring to 
acquire effective strength, and means to inte- 
rest her people in her cause. We believe, too, 
that Spain will be so far relieved by the ab- 
sence of Buonaparte, that the provinces not 
conquered may not only defend themselves, 
but perhaps become the assailants. ‘T he con- 
scription in France is resorted to with ex- 
treme rigour. ‘This shews that the French 
armies need recruiting: but they would not 
nee! recruiting had they not been destroyed. 
Can Buonaparte manage Spain and the East 
at the same time? Can he extend his puter- 
nal regards and blessings to Mexico, Peru, 
and caieen, in the West; to Romania, 
Asia Minor, Persia, and India, in the East? 
—We desire to have it understood, that in 
our opinion his star declines: he has seen 
what the world may call his brightest days ; 
what we, perhaps, might call his darkest, 
inost atrocious, and most calamitous. 

Some relaxation has taken place in the 

rohibition of colonial produce from entering 
cans by way of Holland; but additional 
severities have been enacted (death for the 
second offence ; confiscation of property for 
the first) against the importers into Holland 
of any thing from Britain. ‘The severity of 
this hoe gives occasion to two remarks: Ist, 
that hitherto all Buonaparte’s edicts have 
failed ; 2d, that laws of such extraordinary 
severity are absolutely nugatory, as nobody 
will contribute to execute them; there be- 
ing no equality between the dealing in 
prohibited goods, a commercial regulation, 
and the forfeiture of life, which, except in 
cases of murder, and other extreme offences, 
is cruelty. The sufferings of Holland from 
the staguation of trade have been increased 
by the calamities of a season not merely se- 
vere, but destructive. 

We have no intelligence from the North, 
that can be depended on; but report affirms 
that the King of Prussia is not gone to Pe- 
tersburgh, with his Queen, for nothing. He 
had resolution enongh to retain his minister, 
M. Stein, about his person, though not in 
office, notwithstanding Buonaparte’s invita- 
tions to the contrary; and Buonaparte has 
since threatened M. Stein in his Polletids. 
He has also ordered the arrest of M. Colin, 
who gaveinformation to the French emissaries 
in Berlin, by which they were enabled to 
ransack the government cash affairs very 
prettily. ‘These circumstances have not es- 
caped notice. It is probable that he bas felt 
nig the indigwity and injury sustained 
from thre presence of the French troops in 
his dominions, long, very long, after the pe- 
riod stipulated and promised, over and over 
again, for their removal. But what hopes 
of redress has he from Russia? 
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The extremity to which Denmark is re- 
duced, may be inferred from the appointment 
of horse-flesh sold for the support of the inha- 
bitants of Copenhagen. What trade can 
they have? what regular employment ?— 

Sweden must be suffering; we fear very 
essentially. 

Our colonies in North America are reaping, 
and preparing to reap, a golden harvest, from 
the seed sown by the American embargo : 
they desire, of all things, its continuance ; 
and with them, who so popular as Mr. Pre- 
sident Jefferson? Inthe ‘a States, however, 
some unpleasantnesses, that mark the break’ 
ing out of ill humours, have occurred; 
more serious may be expected from elsewhere. 
The northern states say they will not submit 
to the non-navigation law: they have held 
public meetings on the subject, and have 
discussed the propricty of resistance: the 
custom-house officers are resigning ; the bat- 
teries refused to fire on embargo-hreakers. 
The President has offered to allow ships to 
sail in ballast, for salt. How were they to pay 
for it? The bill for raising 4000 additional 
seamen had passed the Senate, but had heen 
thrown opt by the other House. The bonds 
necessary to enable a ship to sail from port to 
port were at the rate of 300 dollars per ton, 
as security that she should not be aa off 
to a foreign port. ‘These are serious circuale 
stances. 

Our West India Islands are at peace; but 
we cannot say that they are all peaceful. 
The parishes of Jamaica continue to adhere 
by resolutions to the sentiments expressed by 
the House of Assembly. The affair is nog 
pleasant, and will be improved by the enemy 
in an underhand manner. 

Our East India possessions are safe as yet ; 
but the exertions of the French at the court 
of Persia are persevering, and very ingenious. 
The preparations are not mature, and oppo- 
site preparations are made. We must wait 
for the termination of this plan, with whieh 
the denutionalizing of Austria, the expulsion 
of the Turks, &c. &c. are connected. Query, 
After Alexander has got all he can get by his 
share of the Turkish provinces, will he fulfil 
the remaining part of his engagement, a 
contribute his efforts to complete the plan? 








Conflagration of Drury Lane Theatre. 
On Friday night, Feb. 24, that noble 


structure, the theatre royal in Drury Lane, 
was completely consumed by fire, in the short 
space of two hours! Only a small property is 
saved belonging to two or three of the pere 
formers. ‘The whole of the scenery, watde 
robe, &c. is destroyed. Reports are various 
and contradictory, as to the origin of this:ca+ 
lamity. Particulars in our next, 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, letween Ja- 
nuary 21 and fi bruary 18, 1809, with 
the “Altovnies, extracted correctly from 
the London Gazetle. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 

Partington, W. Manchester, scrivener, 


Walsh and Nisbe brokers. 
Willis, T. of Bath, carpe: 


Browne, E. Liverpool, tea-dealer. tt. Blackstock, Poul- 
try. 

Devies, S. and P. Drayton-in-Hales, 
terton, Market Drayton. 

Davis, H. Warminster, grocer. 

Etty, 5. Oxfard, wine-merchant. 4i! 

Jacob, M. Berner Street, dealer in spintuous 
Lyon, Somerset Street, Aldgste. 

Jenkins, E. Bath, victualler. 4t. No 

Johnson, J. Bristol, coachmaker, 
Garden. 

Mobbs, S. Southampton, miiliner. 
chael’s Church-yard, Cornhid. 

Smith, J. Evesham, innholder. Att. Bons 
yg 

Talbot, Edgeware Road, tailor. 
Warwick Street, Goiden Square, 


Jan, 24. 


Brown, J. Little Fast-Cheap, 
gory, Ciement’s Inn. 
Davies, D. 
Inn Square. 
Gillam, J. Cambridg ze, merchant, tt. Sa 
€rane Court, Fiect Street. 
Greenwell, J. South Shields, butcher. At). Bell 
drick, Bow Lane. 
Heckford, W. London Strect, Ratcliffe Cross, victual 
#2. Lingard, Lower Chapmin Road, St. George's East. 
Hunter, J. Whiicnasen, mercer. Att. Clennell, Staple’s 
Inn, 
Machall, T. Crigglest: n, Yorkshire, butcher. tt. Bat- 
tye, Chancerv . Ane. 
Tucker, J. and Rothwell, R. Manchester, cotton-manu- 
facturers. Att. Milne and Parry, ‘Temple. 
Winuard, J. Ormskirk, beer-brewer. 11. 
Mildred’s Court, Poultry. 
Jan. 98, 


Aspland, W. Kensington, Middlesex, checsemonger. Att, 
Popkin, Dean Strect. 

Baumer, G. Campbridge-Heath, Middlesex, stock-broker. 
Att. Aspinall, Shapery Lane, 

Carter, J. Bishopsgate Strect, merchant and insurance- 
broker (trading uader the firm of Thomas Carter and 
Son). Alt. Palmer and Co. Throgmorton Street. 

Chaidren, G. Dover, sadierr Att. Barnes, Clifford's Inn. 

Clay, R. Hackney, merchant. it, Warrand, Castle 
Court. 

Davenport, J. and Finney, J, Aldermanbury, merchants, 
Att. Warrand, Budge Row. 

Davenport, T. Derby, linen-draper. 
Court. 

Edsnonds, BE. Monument Yard, wine and brandy merchant, 
Att. Sarel, Surrey Street, Strand. 

Gorton, R. Pendicton, Lancashire, cotton-sizer. tt. 
Ellis, Cursitor Street. 

Grater, R. Stoke Damar 
ter, Chancery 

Hickson, Zs Square, boot and shoemaker. Aft. 
Jones and Roche, Cavent Garden Church-yard. 

» T- and Allen, W. Waltham Lane, Cheshunt, « 
hco-printers. tt. Bond, Rast-India Chamber 

Hoare, T. Waltham Lane, victualler. tt, HKond, East 
India Chambers. 

Jones, J. Dolyddbyrion, Carnarvonshire. 
Lincoln's Inn. 

Miall, S. Star-brewhouse, Wapping. Att. Cooper and Co. 
Southampton Buildings. 

Morton. R. Manchester, drysalter 
Manchester. 

Riddiestoriter, G. A. Whitechapel, 
Hurd, Temple. 

ing, Z. Bucs ‘lersbury, carpenter and builde 
nd, Rast India Chambers. 
Derbys grocer. Ai. and, Castie Cou 
A Rimsdk mm, Oxford, ee e-dealer. tt. 


s, Lin Ys Inn 
War ts, W. Bristol, hosier. 4st. Boge 


\ \ in 
DanKers ile put 


eld, Bouver 


Dawson and Co, 


lackstock, St. 


4tt. Warrand, Castle 


ell, Des 


On, scrivener- Ait. San- 


Edmunds, 


Att. John 


laberdasher, 


List of Bankrnpts 


cheescmonger. Att. Gre- | 
Sarmarthen, ironmonger, tt. James, Gray’s 

| 
ndys and Co, 


and Bro- | 
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Wilkinson, J. H. Bond Court, factor. tt. Brown, Pud. 
Jan. $1}. 
rwickshire, scrivener. tt. Kinderley 


» Carpenter. Att. Debary and 
eat Ealing, M Idlesex, dealer in hay and 
Att, Gale and son, Bedtord direct 


hoemaker. tt. 
h- yard. 
aes ea 1, WOO! ee Ye 


Jones and 


: Wi ndle, , Jobn Street, 


Att. Aubrey, Took’s 


] 


Middlesex, mason. 


Blakestone, 


Mawson, cendal, Westm 
Chambre, Chapel$treet, bedtor Ow. 
Murton, Kingston-uy dealer. 


ton-spniner. 
Exley and 

Att. Poulton and Co, 
Winckley, Elim 


Court, ‘lempie. : 
Tomkins, 8S. M. ton - John, Oxfordshire 


Townshend, § in . 
Watson, W. Tothi t ter, linen-drar 


Hard, King’s Bench Watk i 
Willis, G. Bath, cabinet- ma ker, 
cery Lang, 
Feb. 7. 
Allen, W. Chandos Street, shoem 
Sampson, Switiitu’s Laue, 
Eastwood, J. and J, Upt ermill, York, dyers. te 
gadith and Robbins, Lincoin’s lun. 
Glover, W. and J. Poultry, haberdashers, 
f{ichael’s Church-yard. 
Hetherington, D. of Lowcrosby, Cumberland, 
Att. Birkett, Bond Court, Walbrook. 
James, J. Bristol, cooper, dealer and chapman. 4/t.Sweet, 
King’s Bench Walk, Temple 
Jones, W. late of Readi ng, seedsman. 
Great James Sticet, Bedtord Row. 
Lewis, I. Bediminster, bacon-factor. Att. Frowd and 
Biandford, Mitre Court buildings, Temple. 
Mackenzie, R. King’s Arms Yara, merchant. Alt. 
and spowman, O d Pa y Otlice, Bre al bags 
Mer, yJ. H. West smithheld, olinan. tt. Russen, 
Crown Court, Aldersgate ytrect. 
Powel, H. J. Uxbridge, builder. tt. Mills, Ely Place. 
Simpson, W. Shetlicid, inn-keeper. tt, Blayrave and 
Cu. Symond’s Inn. 


Pitches 
+ Merce 
Att. Mason, St. 


drover, 


Att. Holmes, 


Blunt 


Boardman, T. jun. of Manchester, liquor merchant. At, 
Foulket aud cane’ hill, Gray’s lon. 
Fino W. Wormwood Street, victualler. 
Cyaven Street, Strand 
Cattel, H. Duke Strect, Worship Square, silk-manufactu- 
rer. Ait. Coote, Austin Friars. 


Att. Taylor, 


| Clark, J. H. St. James’s Street, Hanover Square, milliner. 


| Eustace, W. 


} Scott, T. Jate of Thanington, Keat, victualler, 


Att. Chambers, Furnivail’s Inn. 
Connop, J. and Newton, J. L. Red Lion Street, Spital 
Fields, > aears. Att. Alliston, Freeman’: Court, Cornhill. 
Evans, Wolverhampton, Staitordsiire, carpenter, Att. 
omar a Thomas, Staple Ina 
Littie Carter Lane, Docter’s Commons, cabi- 
net-maker. Ait. Sweet, King’s Bench Walk, Tempie. 
Fairbridge, W. Gough Square, dealer. «Als. Brace, New 
jose e.) Court 
T. late of Mablethorpe, Lincolnshire, 
r, Lamb’s Conduit Street. 
C. Bankhouse, Keizhiey, Yorkshire, cotton- 
Att. Wigiesworth, Gray’s Inn. 
New Road, carpenter, Att, Mey- 
Biackfriars Road. 


innholder. 


spin on 
salter, J Bermondsey, 
mott, ‘Burrows Buildings, 
Att Dyne, 
5 inn, Ficet Screct. 

= Wood, G. Kirkby Malzeard, Yorkshire, 
ers it. Lodington and Hail, Secondaries’ Of- 
> ‘Temple. 


Atkinson, I. of Clevely Mill, Lancaster, miller. tt. Ca 
, Aldersgate Street. 
vers Coton, Warwi ceeper, Alt 
t and Shuttiew orth, Gray’ juait, 
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Davis, G. of Kingsland Road, cowkeeper. Att. Taylor, 
Qld Street Road. 4 

Jenkins, D. of Lantrissant, Glamorganshire, linen-draper. 
Att. =~ Gray’s Inn Square. f 

Knight, S. late of Whitecross Street, cloth-factor. Aft. 
viata New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. bs 

Lioyd, T. H. jate of the Poultry, and of Walworth Com 
m "alate merchant. ft. Rippon, Bermondsey Street, 
Southwark. 

Payler, T. late of Greenwich, merehant. tt. Pearson, 
Elm Court, Temple. or . 
Row, W. of St. Peter’s Quay, Northumberland, ship- 

builder. Ali. Atk yn, Chancery Lane. _ 7 
Scott, T. sen. Scott, T. jun. and Scott, D. of Calthorpe, 
York, grocers. .4ét, Dodington and Hall, Secondaries’ 
Office, remple. 
Taylor, M. Lath 
merchants. 
Buildings, Chancery L 
Webster, J. and J. 
Evans, Hatton Gar . 
Vebster,-M. of Witham, York, builder. tt. 
and Cowper, Lincoln's Inn. 













and Belcher, BE. of Liverpool, 
and Lowe, Southampton 








field, corn-factors, tt. 


Watkin 





1, Staples lon. 
J. of Birmingham, japanner. /t, Kindersley and 
6 Int 
Sitit). 
© of Dadlev, Worcest lire, Wine merchant. 
Cindersley and Co. Gray’s Inn 
, J. Wormwood Street, warehouseman. Ait. M 
rch Kow, Newington Butts. 


Horsfall, W. Hampstead Road, Middlesex, victualler, tt 
Warne, Old Broad Street. 

Ireland, J. KR. Lower Thames Street, coal factor. 4 
Mayhew, Symond’s Inn. 

Lancaster, B. Scarb — Yorkshire, ship-owt Ait. 
Barber, Chancery La 

Morris, J. King Street, Greenwich, builder. tt. Allens, 
Cliffords Inn. 

Perker, W. R. of mebaen, Linton, Yorkshire, cotton- 

inner. Att. Swale and Co. Great Ormond Street 


3 
3. 
hi 






de, Litne Street, lead merchant. A. Pearce | 
an d Son, Swithins Lane. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Allen, B. of Pearce, Dixon, 


money-scriveners 
Apple ton, J. Lancaster, woollen-manu facturer, 
Barbe t, z. Sparrow corner, Minories, corn-chandier, 
Bilbee, J. W. Greenwich, shopkeeper. 
Bircn, J. and Robinson, R. Broughton Lodge, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners. 
Brooker, J. C. Poultry, haber: 
Brooks, M. Shepperton, Middlese 
Bruoks, M, F. late of He rseleydown, mariner, 
Capper, J. and Bathgate, J. Smedley Hall, Cheetham, 
Lancashire, victuallers. 
Chinnery, F. Cranbourn Passage, linen-draper. 
Corrie, J. Weston Street, Southwark, common brewer. 
Daman, T. Teddington, maist 
Danford, S. of Acchurch Lan roker. 
Exkins, J. Oxford Street, cheesemonger. 
Ellis, J. Liverpool, Lancashire, uat-manufacturer, 
Fiddeman, W. Wacton, Norfolk, - rch ant. 
Gardner, F. Butt Lane, Deptford, Kent, mariner, 
Garton, H. Nottingham, hosier 
Haydon, L. Edgeware Road, merchant. 
Hughes, J. F. Wigmore Street, bookseller, 
Hurry, I. late of Nag’s Head Court, Gracechurch Street, 
merchant. ? 
Jackson, J. Topsham, lime-burner. ; 
Jackson, R. and Hankin, J. Oxford Street, rectifiers. 
Jvuhnson, G. Pear-tree Row, Blackfriars Road, -cabinet- 
maker. 
Jones, T. High Ho Iborn, looking-gls ass mi: anufactory. 
Langston, R 3s Street, Che , and Gafney, M. Cheet- 
wood, i. sachester, cotton-merchants. 
Lenox, W. Bolton, Lancashire, common brey 
Maitland, } M. Thoriey Cottage, Ripley, Surrey, ch 
Mallison, G. Gauxholme, Lancaster, corn-milier. 
Nappe it P, Bristol, hiberdasher. 
Oidbam, r. Melton, Suttoik, 4 
Parkes, J. Broad Street, Horsieydown, wine-merchant. 
Parnall, C. St. Austell, Cornwali, merchant. 
Pearce, J. Dixon, W. and Allen, B. Paternoster Row, 
scriveners. 
Pickering, J. Frodsham, Cheshire, cornmerchant. 
Pullen, W. H. Dartmouth, Vevonshire, spirit merchant. 
Reeve, W. 1 Be am, Surrey, coachmaster. 
Skelton, J, B. Lane, Spital Fields, chant. 
Squire, T. sen. and Squire, T. yun. St oke ‘Dama: ell, De- 
vonishire, tin-plate-workers. 
Tennant, J. late of Manchester, butcher. 


and Allen, Paternoster Row, 
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Wardle, J. Kir Lynn, Norfolk, er 
Webster, H- Rolls’ Building eller. 
Whitaker, W. Choriton Row, Manchester, manufacturers 
Wilson, W. Shake pes Walk, Shadwell, merchant, 
Withers, T. and H. Greenhill’s Rents, "merchants. 
Woolley, J. P. Wainam Gr sen, brewer. 
Wyatt, H. Jones, R.S. Sheppard, C. and Top, N.P. Duke 
Street, Aldg: ate, painters. 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee- House, Fel. 20, 1809. 

The embargo, which has for so long a time 
been a fav ourite object of policy with | the go- 
vernment of the United States of America, so 
far from having been set aside by a vote of 
that legislature, as many people in this coun- 
try were sanguine enough to anticipate, has 
been confirmed by the American Congress, 
as a wise and necessary measure; and so far 
from any relaxation taking place with respect 
to this country, steps are to be taken for rene 
ri lering if more competent to its intended pur- 
pose. Another measure of still greater ris 
yur, that of passing a non-intercourse act, 
was in contemplation when the last vessels 
cameaway. ‘The principle of the non-inter- 
course restriction is to apply equally to France 
and Great-Britain; and, it is understood, 
compreliends both public and private, armed 
and una It was generally sup- 
posed in America, that when this measute 
shall have been carried into effect, the eme- 
ken off, with respeet to the 














— 





ed vessels. 


bargo would be ta 
few countries whit are not immediately 
within the scope of French and British ine 
fluence. The consequence of this decision 
has already caused a considerable advance on 
the articles of flax-seed, tobacco, cotton-wool, 
ashes, staves, timber, &c. 

The Baltic Merchant has arrived from Rio 
de Janeiro; and by her our merchants have 
received considerable orders for British manu- 
factures, but particularly for coarse woollens 
of every description. The communication 
between that port and the shores of the Rio de 
Ja Plata is now open, and a large portion of the 
merchandize ordered by the atoresaid con- 
veyance is for that market. 

<The second East-India fleet of the season 
has sailed, but the United Kingdom does 
not accompany them: Little business has 
been done in the cotton market for some 
days ; chiefly owing to the large quantity of 
that article lately arrived at Liverpool. from 
America, by vessels which have broken the 
embargo. The sale of sugars is flat; owing 
to the distillation from corn, and the over 

rge quantity at market. Coffee has. not 
lou vered in price, but there is no demand for 
it, except for home consumption. Rum is 
scarce and dear, particularly old Jamaica. A 
new tariff has been agreed upon at Rio de 
Janeiro, which considerably reduces the va 
luation on which British manufaciured goods 
paid duty in the ports of Brazil; and this, it 
is understood, will be retrospective. A wares 
housing system, on a principle similar to out 
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own, isalso in contemplation, as well as se- 
veral other matters of great inportance, cal- 
culated in every respect for placing the future 
commercial intercourse with that country on 
the most liberal and respectable footing. The 
whole of the regulations, it is fully under- 
sood, are embraced by Lord Strangford, in 
the treaty which be was negociating with the 
Prince Regent. 

The East India Company have declared for 
sale the following goods, viz. 


Séate of Trade, &c. 
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Company’s—~28 chests cochineal. Tues- 
day, 30 March. 

Company's —577 bales cotton-wool, 96 
bales hemp, 300 bales sunn-hemp. 

Privilege — 1378 bales cotton-wool, 60 
bales hemp. 

Private Trade—290 bales cotton-wool. 

On Friday, 24 Feb. 1800. Prompt 26 
May following. 

Company’s—6400 bags sugar. On Friday, 
3d March. Prompt 2d June following. 








London, Premiums of Insurance, February 20th 1809 


To Bengal, Madras or China ......6/. percent. 
BS Cet aE WE baie ice cdvc cece cc Ih 
pe ee OE ETE ee ERE Fe 
os+ 6 gs. ret. 3/. 
«+ logs. ret. 52. 
Jamaica, or Brazil South America, &c. sgs. ret 4/. 
South Whale-fishery ..............+: 20 gs. 
Un. States. of America (Brit. ships) logs. ret. 5/. 
Ditto (American ships) 
Ports of Scotland, Weymouth, Nxcter, 
Dartmouth or Plymouth.......... 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Derry, Lime- 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liverpool,&c. 
Yarmouth, Hull, Newcastle, &c 
Inverness, Shetland, Orkney Islands..... 
Musquito shore, Honduras, &c. .. 12 gs. ret. 6/. 
Newfoundland, Coast of Labradore.. ¢ gs. ret. 4/. 
Cape G. H.or St. Helena (Comp. ships).... 4gs. 
Liverpool, Bristol, &c. te Dublin, Cork an 
or Waterford..... ger t vit 











GROEN a oa S550 oc 50 


Un. States of America (Brit. ships) 1ogs. ret. 51. 
(American ships)........ 4g5. 


Dublin, Cork, Waterford, ec. 


To Londdon...0 5900 sc cosas cccccce « 4p. Nets Si, 
United States of America(Brit. ships) 1ogs. ret. 5/. 
Ditto (American ships)......... 
COTO ge inns sak 0s 50.35 80g) 0900 BE 
Liverpool or Chester, &C........0005 
Poole and Dartm.—Exeter and Plym. 

to Newfoundland... .....0.+.000. 
Newfoundland to Jamaica, and Leeward 

Islands 
Jamaica to U.States of America........ 
Quebec, Montreal, Sic... .0.2-. cecccee 
Windw. and Leew. Isl. to Un. States of Am. 
East Indies to London......... 





Prices Current, 


American pot-ash per cwt.£3 18 
Ditto pearl...........3 18 
Piediekadseuincccas 2 2 
Brandy, Coniac..,. gal. 1 3 
Ditto Spanish 0 19 
Cochineal, garbled .. 1b. 
Ditto East-India...... 


-~ 
—O& ON 


ry 


Ditto ordinary . 

Cotton Wool, Surinam, Ib. 
Ditto Jamaica ,. 
Ditto Smyrna... 
Ditto East-India 

Currants, Zant.... cwt. 

Elephants’ Teeth . 

Scrivelloes 14 

Flax, Riga.....-..ton 140 
Ditto Petersburgh 140 

Galls, Turkey .... cwt. 6 

Geneva, Hollands.. gal. 1 
Ditto English 

Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 9 

3 


eeerenere 
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Indigo, Caracca .... lb, 0 
Ditto East-India .... 0 

Iron, British, bats, ton 18 
Ditto Swedish...... 
Ditto Norway .... 
Ditto Archangel.... 

Lead in pigs————fod. 43 0 


Ditto red ————== ton. 44 0 


SCOMWMOTOWOUN“OCCOC OSes 


_—— 
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Se] 





February 20th 1809. 


Ditto white——-~—— 46 0 
Logwood chips ton 16 0 
Madder, Dutch crop—cwt. 6 16 
Mahogany———-— ft. 0 
Oil, Lucca,—25 gal. jar 30 

Ditto spermaceti—ton 96 

Ditto whale 0 

Ditto Florence, $chest 4 
Pitch, Stockholm,—cwt. 0 
Raisins, bloom ——cwt. 4 
Rice, Carolina 2 
Rum, Jamaica 0 

Ditto Leeward Islands 0 
Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 3 
Silk, thrown, Italian—lb. 2 

0 
5 
5 
5 
2 
6 
0 


_— ~ 


= ~_ 
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Silk, raw, Ditto 
Tallow, English ——ewt. 

Ditto Russia, 

Ditto— » yellow 
Tar, Stockholm bar. 
Tin in blocks ——-—cwt. 
Tobacco, Mary!. ——lb. 

Ditto Virginia——— 0 
Wax, Guinea — cwt. 10 
Whale-fins(Greenland) ton 38 
Wine, Red port —pipe 90 

Ditto Lisbon 8 

Ditto Madeira 

Ditto Vidonia 

Ditto Calcavella 

Ditto Sherry — butt 

Ditto Mountain 

Ditto Claret-——hogs. 


white 


—— 
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PRICE OF MEAT.* 
Smithfield, aoe! stone of 8Ib. to sink the offal. 
Beef. Mutton. Veal.’ Pork. Lamb. 
Jan. 21 5s. 4d. 5s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 6s. 6d. Os. Od. 
28 & 0 °§ 6 7.6 6 G.6 0 
Feb. 4 
ll 
Newgate and Leadentha 


4 8 
4 3 
5 0 
5 0 





on James’s.* 
Straw Ha 
Jan. 21:86 10:0 #1 19 0 £6 12 
28 6100 2190 61 
Feo. 4 6140 220 6 


0 
8 
ll 6100 220 6 6 





PRICE OF LEATHER.* 
Butts, 50to 56lb.each — — 
ees Hides — —- — — 
Crop Hides for cutting — 
Flat Ordinary — 
Calf Skins, 30 to 4olb. per oak 
Ditto, 50t070 — — — 


Tattow,* London Average per stone 
of 8Ib. 


Soap, yellow, 116s.; mottled, 126s.; curd, 130s. 


Candles, per dozen, 15s. Od.; moulds, 16s. Od. 

LONDON WEEKLY RETURNS OF WHEAT. 
6,557 quarters. Average 90s. 54d. 
Fo a a a | 
165 9 OB 
5,961 — — — — 94 3% 

FLOUR. 

26,212 sacks. Average 81s. 4d, 
1746 — — — — 81 1 
8,635 —- — — — 84 4 
7.395 <4 — — — 60 © 





PRICE OF BREAD, 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 
4s. Qd. S. ° ls. 24d. 
4 ll 
4 ll 
4 ll 


PRICE OF HOPS. 
Bags. Pockets. 
Kent £3 Oto£5 0} Kent £3 lOto£ 
Sussex 3 0 3 10] Sussex 3 3 
Essex 3 0 4 0| Fan. 3 8 








COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 

Amsterdam, 2us. — | Bilba — — 

Ditto at sight— 33-0] Palermo, peroz. 
Rotterdam, — 10-4] Leghorn — — 
Hamburgh, — 31-3] Genoa — — 
Altona, — — 31-4] Venice, eff. — 
Paris, 1 day’s date20-19 | Naples — — 
Ditto, 2us. — 21-3] Lisbon — — 
Madrid, in paper — | Oporto — — 

Ditto, eff. —- — 44 | Dublin percent, 
Cadiz, in paper — | Cork — do’ 
Cadiz, eff, — — 39% 


Agio B. of Holland, 54percent. 








COALS IN THE RIVER, 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Jan.21 61s. 6d. to 62s.0d. 56s. Od. to 68s.0d, 
28 54 620 64 0 Ji o 
Feb. 4 94 6 52 6 46 6 60 0 
il §3 0 576 53 6 65 6 
Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance, 





Those marked thus * are taken at the highest 
price of the market. 





11 o'clock 
Night, 
Height 


Qo 
Qo 


























The Avérage Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, 
Dock Stock, and Fire Office Shares, in Feb. 
1809, at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


The Erewash Canal, at £603 15 per share div. 
£37 10 nett per annum.—The Melton Mowbray, 
£131 div. £7 10 nett.—The Leicester, £166 div, 
£10nett.—The Grantham, £64 div. £4-nett.— 
The Leeds and Liverpool, £182 div. £8 nett.—— 
Monmouthshire, £106 to 107 10 div. #5 nett.— 
Grand Junction, £132 to £133, div. £4.— 
Wilts and Berks £28.—Kennet and Aven, £23 to 
23 10..—Ashby de la Zouch £21.—Lancaster £17 
with a div. of £1 per share.—West India Dock 
Stock £169 to 175 per cent.—London Dock 118 
to 118 10.—East India Dock, £125 10.—Rock 
assurance, 5s per share paemiym,—East London 
Water Works, £46 to 47 premium.—Coveat 
Garden New Theatre Subscription, £31 10 per 
share premium, 
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At sea 73 sale of the line, 12 from 50 to44 guns ; 122 frigates, 


of war. 


552. 
N.B, In the 3 per ct, consols the highest and lowest price ef each day is given; in the other stocks 
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